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SHALL  WE  PUT  THE  CLOCK  BACK  IN  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM? 

A  REMONSTRANCE. 


From  time  to  time  a  “writing  on  the 
wall’’  disquiets  those  who  are  set  to 
guard  the  interests  of  knowledge. 
There  is  a  feeling  in  the  atmosphere  of 
coming  change;  the  mystic  writing  is 
everywhere  visible,  to  the  educated 
world  in  general  as  well  as  to  the 
priests  of  science.  There  are  not  so 
many  however  who  can  Interpret  the 
writing,  and  those  who  undertake  to 
do  so  may  easily  mistake  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  change  which  the 
signs  portend.  For  it  requires  much 
sifted  knowledge,  intellectual  flexibility 
and  sensitiveness  to  new  mental  con¬ 
ditions  to  form  a  Just  opinion  as  to  the 
state  of  any  particular  subject  of  In¬ 
quiry,  and  as  to  the  methods  which 
may  be  required  to  enable  investigators 
to  solve  new  problems.  It  would  be 
a  great  favor  if  some  lay-student  of  an¬ 
cient  history,  possessed  of  suflicient 
leisure,  as  well  as  of  those  higher  gifts 
to  which  I  have  referred,  would  tell 
historical  specialists  what  he  thinks 
of  the  present  position  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  study  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  requi¬ 
sites  for  a  fresh  step  in  advance. 

•“Ths  Bankraptcy  of  Higher  Criticism.” 
By  Dr.  Emil  Reich.  Eclectic  Magazine  May  1906 


Dr.  Emil  Reich,  a  much-travelled  and 
widely-read  man,  may  perhaps  become 
such  a  benefactor,  if  he  can  moderate 
his  tone,  and  be  a  little  less  eager  to 
make  points,  and— I  fear  I  must  add— 
if  he  will  resume  for  a  time  the  critical 
and  philological  study  of  some  special 
branch  of  ancient  history.  At  present, 
I  must  confess  that  his  range  appears 
to  me  to  be  dangerously  wide,  and  Il¬ 
luminative  as  his  Success  among  Nations 
may  on  the  whole  be,  his  knowledge 
of  Biblical  antiquity  and  of  the  critical 
literature  respecting  It  looks  very  su- 
perflcial.  And  yet,  so  helpful  is  it  to 
see  ourselves  sometimes  as  another 
sees  us,  that  I  have  endeavored  to  give 
my  best  attention  to  his  article  in  last 
month’s  Contemporary,^  in  connection 
with  the  corresponding  pages  of  his 
Success,  in  which  the  critical  opponents 
(as  he  accounts  them)  of  Lycurgus  and 
of  Moses,  of  Homer  and  of  David,  of 
the  prophets,  and  of  One  whom  only 
under  compulsion  would  I  name  in  the 
same  breath  with  those  heroes,  Jesus 
Christ,  are  smilingly  condemned. 

The  article  opens  sensationally 
enough  with  an  attack  on  the  study  of 
words.  Of  course,  this  need  not  be 
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taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  But  to  in-  day  when  the  words  of  the  Biblical 
dulge  in  such  a  vast  paradox  seems  to  writings  cease  to  be  carefully  and 
me  somewhat  unfair.  If  I  attempt  to  methodically  studied  in  the  light  of  an 
divine  what  the  author  means,  he  will,  improved,  even  if  far  from  perfect, 
from  his  secure  point  of  vantage,  be  grammar  and  lexicography.  But  it  is 
able  to  say  that  this  is  what  he  does  only  feeling  its  way  towards  a  higher 
not  mean.  But  he  certainly  seems  to  me  stage,  an^  while  some  of  its  votaries 
to  mean  that  the  exact  study  of  the  may  be  too  cautious,  others  may  be  al- 
literary  form  of  historical  traditions  is  most  too  bold,  thinking  that  they  serve 
superfluous— t.e.,  leads  to  no  results  the  community  best  by  willingness  to 
conducive  to  the  progress  of  humanity,  incur  the  risk  of  making  mistakes, 
and  that  the  heroes  of  philology  are  On  this  subject  I  shall  say  a  little  more 
undeserving  of  the  popular  respect  presently,  when  my  first  duty  of  reply- 
whlch  some  of  them  at  least  have  won.  ing  to  Dr.  Reich,  so  far  as  his  vague 
To  which  I  reply  of  course  that  the  and  paradoxical  statements  admit  of 
conception  of  philology  has  materially  being  replied  to,  has  been  accomplished, 
changed  within  the  last  century,  and  What  I  venture  to  urge  at  present  is 
that  while  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  that  Biblical  philology  cannot  justly 
to  return  to  the  earlier  form  of  the  be  condemned  as  a  mere  study  of 
conception,  we  sbouM  be  guilty  of  im-  words,  considering  that  it  is  slowly 
piety  towards  the  past  if  we  blamed  but  surely  becoming  transformed  into 
our  predecessors  virtually  for  not  hav-  something  which  may,  relatively  to  its 
ing  lived  in  the  19th  century.  Can  former  stage,  not  unfitly  be  called 
there  really  be  any  educated  man  who  “higher  criticism.” 
does  not  know  that  the  phrase  “classi-  Whether  classical  philologists  may 
cal  philology”  has  so  expanded  its  rightly  be  said  to  have  “raved”  in  the 
meaning  as  to  have  become  equivalent  18th  and  early  19th  centuries,  and 
to  “the  study  of  classical  antiquity,”  whether  recent  discoveries  in  the 
and  can  this  study  be  unconducive  to  Roman  Forum  can  be  said  to  have  re- 
the  progress  of  humanity  ?  We  may  ad-  instated  the  personality  of  Romulus 
mit  that  in  the  transition  period  many  (this  is  what  Dr.  Reich’s  statement 
classical  scholars  made  unwise  histori-  seems  to  me  to  suggest),  I  leave  others 
cal  conjectures  through  attaching  too  to  decide.  But  it  may  be  well  for  me 
much  importance  to  real  or  supposed  to  say  here  as  a  fact,  and  not  as  a 
linguistic  facts.  But  was  not  this  nat-  mere  opinion,  that  the  theory  which  is 
ural  and  therefore  pardonable,  and  now  advocated  by  a  number  of  leading 
have  not  their  faults  been  a  warning  German  Assyriologists,  that  “astral 
to  their  successors?  And  must  there  myths  are  the  outer  garment  of  the 
not  be  some  futile  conjectures  before  Biblical  stories  of  primitive  times”  (I 
the  one  brilliant  and  successful  hypoth-  quote  from  Hommel,  whom  Dr.  Reich 
esls,  which  adequately  explains  the  apparently  regards  with  some  favor), 
hitherto  known  facts,  can  be  produced?  is  not  the  result  of  mere  “philological 

I  quite  admit  that  Biblical  philology  jugglery,”  but  a  fine  specimen  of  con- 
has  lagged  much  behind  its  classical  centrated  intellectual  work,’  and  an 
sister.  Certainly  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  attempt,  by  no  means  wholly  unsuc- 
svudy  of  words,  though  it  will  be  a  bad  cessful,  to  penetrate  to  the  centre  of 

•Dr.*elch:‘‘By  a  certain  knack  of  ern-  Ject.”  It  is  equally  possible  for  the  most 
dltlon,  and  with  a  minimum  of  thought.  It  Is  brilliant  genius  to  fall  for  want  of  an  accura  e 
possible  for  the  most  mediocre  genius  to  pile  knowledge  of  facts, 
up  a  volume  upon  practically  any  given  sub- 
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the  Babylonian,  Canaanitisb,  and  prob¬ 
ably  to  some  extent  early  Israelitisb 
view  of  the  world.  If  I  am  not  myself 
an  adherent  of  any  particular  form  of 
this  theory,  it  is  partly  because  I 
think  that,  owing  to  the  backwardness 
of  the  mass  of  the  “higher  critics,”  the 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  as  re¬ 
vised  by  “moderate”  scholars,  is  not 
sufficiently  correct  to  sustain  the 
weight  either  of  Winckler’s,  or  of  Zim- 
mem’s,  or  of  Hommel’s,  or  of  Jensen’s 
new  critical  structure. 

The  reader  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon 
me  if  I,  who  differ  considerably  from 
both  parties,  devote  a  few  lines  to  the 
defence  of  Dr.  Hugo  Winckler  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  mass  of  “moderate” 
Old  Testament  scholars  on  the  other. 
Without  (I  am  sure)  suspecting  that  he 
misrepresents  anyone.  Dr.  Emil  Reich 
leads  the  reader  to  suppose  that  “the 
philological  school  of  historians”  are 
destructive  critics,  and  that  Dr.  Hugo 
Winckler  is  one  of  their  chief  leaders. 
Dr.  Reich  must,  I  think,  know  better 
than  this,  but  he  probably  dashed  off 
bis  article  too  quickly  to  be  able  to 
revise  it.  Of  course,  if  he  had  looked 
again  into  a  few  of  the  works  of 
“moderate”  scholars,  both  in  England 
(Britain)  and  Germany,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  reconstructive  tendency 
has  been  gaining  more  and  more 
strength,  and  that  summaries  and  con¬ 
spectuses  of  critical  results  relating 
both  to  the  Old  and  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  with  a  view  to  tracing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Jewish  and  early  Christian 
literature  and  religion,  are  yearly  in¬ 
creasing  in  number.  He  would  also 
have  noticed  that  though  “moderate” 
critics  of  the  Old  Testament  to-day 
adopt  more  from  Assyrlology  than  for¬ 
merly,  yet  they  are  very  distrustful 

•  Dr.  Winckler  baa  often  given  cause  for  Dr. 
Relcb’s  misapprehension.  Bnt  he  haa  In  hiS 
recent  works  been  carefnl  to  explain  that 
mythl<;al  details  are  not.  In  his  view.  Incon¬ 
sistent  with  a  substratum  of  fact,  though  the 


both  of  Winckler  and  of  Hommel,  so 
that  If  these  daring  scholars,  who  are 
first  Assyrlolog^ists  and  only  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  Biblical  scholars,  are  “higher 
critics,”  other  scholars  (e.g.,  Driver  and 
Kautzsch)  cannot  very  well  be  “higher 
critics,”  and  vice-r^rsd. 

In  defending  Driver  and  Kautzsch,  I 
am  discharging  a  duty  of  personal 
friendship.  In  defending  Winckler  I 
am  but  obeying  the  impulse,  common 
to  all  true  Englishmen,  of  standing  by 
those  who  meet  with  less  than  full 
justice.  I  am  no  follower  of  Dr. 
Winckler,  and  have  not  his  personal 
acquaintance.  I  know  that  he  has 
faults.  But  which  of  us  has  not?  I 
confess,  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
can  afford  to  ridicule  his  neighbors; 
and,  were  this  the  time  to  do  so,  I 
could  easily  show  by  examples  the  un¬ 
wisdom  of  making  merry  over  ill-un¬ 
derstood  novelties.* 

That  Winckler  carries  his  theory  too 
far,  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny.  He 
is  too  eager,  and  almost  too  resource¬ 
ful,  and  be  is  (like  many  other  persons) 
not  sufficiently  strict  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  He  is  also  de¬ 
ficient  in  sympathy  with  religious  ideas 
and  experiences,  the  justification  of 
which,  however,  he  would  not  venture 
to  deny.  What  he  says  in  reply  to  this 
latter  charge  is  that  there  are  two 
ways  of  looking  at  great  religious  per¬ 
sonalities;  you  may  regard  them  either 
in  the  light  of  the  future,  or  in  that  of 
the  time  which  to  them  was  present; 
and  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  own  call 
to  endeavor  to  replace  those  personal¬ 
ities  in  the  position  which  to  their  con¬ 
temporaries  in  general  they  appeared 
to  occupy.*  If  he  had  stated  this 
earlier,  he  would  have  avoided  giving 
offence  to  many  worthy  persons.  Shall 

fact  may  not  be  always  what  naturally  sng- 
gests  itself  to  a  Western  reader. 

*  See  especially  his  “Abraham  als  Bab- 
ylonier,  Joseph  als  Aegypter,”  Leipzig,  1903* 
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we  not,  however,  accept  his  explana¬ 
tion,  and  recognize  that  we  have  In 
him  a  specially  gifted  historian  of 
Semitic  antiquity?  He  belongs  doubt¬ 
less  to  a  small  school,  whose  self-as¬ 
sertion  is  out  of  proportion  to  its  num¬ 
ber.  But  he  is  perhaps  the  only  man 
competent  to  review  one  of  the  earliest 
and  greatest  of  the  reconstructive 
works  of  recent  “hi^er  critics”— the 
History  of  the  People  of  Israel,*  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stade.  Such  a  review— court¬ 
eous,  elaborate  and  thorough-going— 
Winckler  has  written  (see  his  Kritische 
Schriften,  vol.  i.).  At  least,  the  articles 
I  refer  to  are  virtually  a  review  of  that 
work,  though  nominally  they  deal  with 
Stade’s  modified  re-statement  of  his 
views  in  an  academical  address,  given 
some  ten  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  History.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that 
Winckler  is  merely  a  carping  critic  of 
other  men’s  work.  He  has  shown  how 
in  his  opinion  the  work  that  Stade  did 
inadequately  (how  could  it  have  been 
otherwise?)  may  be  accomplished  some¬ 
what  more  perfectly,  by  tracing  for  us 
the  outlines  of  a  possibie  history  of 
Israel,  based  on  a  combination  of  new 
facts  with  old,  and  illuminated  by  a 
criticism  which  at  any  rate  presup¬ 
poses  some  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  primitive  Eastern  system  of 
thought  and  belief. 

Dr.  Winckler  is  now  a  Berlin  pro¬ 
fessor;  he  is  therefore  no  “little 
philological  pedant  in  some  obscure 
German  town.”  He  has  also,  if  this  is 
a  recommendation,  had  some  contact 
with  the  “rough  realities  of  life,”  even 
if  not  for  such  a  leng;thened  period  as 
the  great  Lessing.  And  if  he  has  some¬ 
times  been  led  to  express  his  mind 
rather  too  freely,  yet  he  would  be  the 
last  to  disown  the  debt  which  all 
searchers  after  truth  owe  to  the 
“higher  critics”  of  the  19th  century; 

■ ‘‘Gtoachiohte  des  Volkes  Israel.”  Von 
Bernhard  Stade.  Berlin,  1887-88. 


see  how  justly  he  speaks  of  Stade. 
He  is  not  one  of  those  who  despise 
literary  criticism,  though  he  certainly 
does  think  that  the  reconstructive  work 
of  literary  critics  is  premature,  and 
that  the  discovery  of  the  wide  extent 
of  Babylonian  infiuence  is  destined  to 
modify  and  correct— one  might  indeed 
say,  to  revolutionize— views  too  exclu¬ 
sively  drawn  from  the  imperfectly  un¬ 
derstood  contents  of  the  fragmentary 
Hebrew  writings. 

Dr.  Emil  Reich  is  a  great  believer  in 
the  personal  factor  in  history.  No  one 
wiil  biame  him  for  this.  It  is  a  familiar 
observation  that  some  historians  dwell 
more  on  personalities,  and  some  more 
on  intellectual  currents  and  tendencies. 
Both  classes  of  historians  deserve  rec¬ 
ognition.  But  in  dealing  with  antiquity 
it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  get  the 
desired  information  respecting  world- 
moving  personalities.  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  in  his  romance  Bealmah,  devoted 
infinite  wit  and  tenderness  to  imagining 
the  personal  factor  in  a  remote  age  of 
the  human  race.  And  many  an  ancient 
narrator  has  sketched  the  favorite  per¬ 
sonages  of  tradition  on  a  basis  partly 
at  least  derived  from  the  imagination. 
The  critical  historian,  however,  must 
be  on  bis  guard  against  the  phantasms 
of  the  imagination.  Even  in  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  in  which  tradition  may 
justly  claim  much  more  respect  than 
was  formerly  accorded  to  it,  we  cannot 
venture  to  assume  the  correctness  of 
unconfirmed  details  of  a  romantic  ap¬ 
pearance.  And  in  Hebrew  history,  con¬ 
sidering  the  strong  subjectivity  of  the 
Biblical  narrators,  we  can  still  less 
afford  to  follow  the  literary  tradition, 
where  grounds  for  suspicion  exist,  and 
where  there  Is  no  external  evidence  for 
the  facts.  I  am  myself  one  of  those 
who  hold  the  historical  existence  of  a 
personage  cailed  Moses  to  be  unproved 
and  improbable.  It  is  quite  illegitimate 
to  neutralize  the  criticai  arguments  for 
this  view  by  a  backward  gaze  of  the 
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eye  of  the  imagination.*  Gladly  would 
I  be  introduced  to  such  religious  heroes 
as  the  Abraham  and  Moses  of  the 
Pentateuch  writings.  But  even  those 
who  once  clung  tightly  to  Abraham  as 
a  person,  are  now,  for  good  reasons, 
loosening  their  bold,  and  one  can 
hardly  doubt  that  the  same  will  shortly 
be  the  case  with  the  Ill-supported  be¬ 
lief  in  Moses.  I  wish  that  the  facts 
were  otherwise,  but  no  conscientious 
philological  scholar  can  allow  his 
wishes  to  dictate  to  his  historical 
criticism.  It  is  no  use  to  answer  that 
Just  as  the  Reformation  presupposes 
the  historical  character  of  Luther,  and 
the  Franciscan  Order  the  historical 
character  of  St.  Francis,  so  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Jews  presupposes  that  of 
their  founder  Moses.  The  sayings  and 
doings  of  Moses  cannot  be  said  to  be 
presupposed  by  the  national  existence 
of  the  Jews,  nor  can  even  the  existence 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  give  us  secure 
data  for  deciding  the  vexed  questions 
as  to  the  life  of  St.  Francis.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  perfectly  legitimate  to  say  that 
the  narrators  of  the  lives  of  Abraham 
and  Moses  were,  relatively  to  their  age, 
themselves  great  personalities,  and  that 
they  were  all  the  greater  because  of 
their  supreme  humility  in  not  giving  a 
thought  to  personal  fame.  And  still 
greater  are  the  personalities  of  the 
chief  writer-prophets. 

Let  me  now,  strictly  under  compul¬ 
sion,  express  a  doubt  whether  Dr.  Emil 
Reich  is  justified  in  appealing,  both  in 
his  Sueceas  among  Nations  and  in  his 
article,  to  popular  religious  prejudice. 
He  may  no  doubt  conceivably  be  him¬ 
self  in  a  perfectly  naive  state  of  mind, 
and  share  the  prejudices  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  regular  church-goers— I.e.,  he 
may  be  a  sincere  but  narrow  Christian, 
and  may  really  think  that  the  “higher 
critics”  are  doing  all  that  they  can 

'  Karl  Ease  aptly  called  Ewald  “  eln  riick- 
achauender  Prophet  mit  der  orlentalischen 
Zungengabe  ’*  (“  Kirchengeschlohte”  p.  682) . 


to  undermine  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Some  charitable  explanation  of  Dr. 
Reich’s  strange  and  (to  “higher  critics” 
and  their  friends)  offensive  language  is 
certainly  required.  And  if  the  former 
theory  is  too  unnatural,  considering  his 
freedom  on  the  “Virgin  Birth,”  then 
one  may  suppose  that,  having  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  nature,  he  cannot  help  putting 
himself  in  the  place  of  a  large  sectioi 
of  his  imagined  readers,  and  writing 
sometimes  in  their  character  rather 
than  in  bis  own.  In  either  case,  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  those  who  aim  at  a  reasonable, 
which  is  not  the  same  as  a  rationalistic, 
religion,  not  to  attach  any  weight  to 
Dr.  Reich’s  gratuitous  accusations. 
Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood. 
Speaking  for  at  any  rate  a  section  of 
the  “higher  critics,”  I  venture  to  say 
that  it  is  (or  ought  to  be)  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  gaps  in  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  tradition  were  filled  up  by  the 
unconscious  action  of  the  imagination. 
I  say  “the  unconscious  action,”  because 
there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  that 
faculty  did  not  work  in  a  void,  but  had 
at  its  disposal  numerous  deeply  signifi¬ 
cant  forms  of  expression  and  of  state¬ 
ment  which  it  instinctively  adapted  to 
its  own  purposes.  These  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  of  statement  came  from 
regions  outside  Palestine,  and  it  is  no 
unsupported  or  arbitrary  hypothesis 
that  directly  or  indirectly  they  have  a 
connection  with  Babylonia. 

If  to  think  thus  is  “to  batter  down 
the  foundations  of  all  that  we  (!)  be¬ 
lieve  and  hold  most  in  reverence,”  and 
to  represent  Jewish  tradition  as  “a 
mere  fiimsy  plagiarism  of  Babylonian 
myths,”  then  the  discussion  is  at  an 
end.  No  self-respecting  scholar  would 
condescend  to  argue  with  a  writer  who 
really  believed  this.  But  I  hope  better 
things  of  Dr.  Reich.  It  is  only  a  super¬ 
ficial  impression  to  which  he  now  gives 
utterance.  Winckler’s  elaborate  the¬ 
ories  are  evidently  beyond  him;  be  has 
not  had  time  to  master  them.  Delitzsch 
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be  understands,  but  this  great  Assyrian 
scholar  represents  neither  theology  nor 
historical  criticism.  He  knows  Baur, 
bu'  Baur  was  one  of  those  who  had 
the  courage  to  make  mistakes  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity.  More  recent  in¬ 
vestigators  seem  to  be  unknown  to  Dr. 
Reich,  nor  has  be  heard  that  a  leading 
member  of  the  school  of  comparative 
religion  within  the  Christian  Church 
has  written  a  popular  Life  of  Christ’ 
which  circulates  by  thousands  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  large 
recognition  of  the  personality  of  Jesus. 

Dr.  Reich  gently  criticises  Professor 
Sanday  and  the  late  Bishop  Ligbtfoot, 
because,  as  be  thinks,  they  did  not 
adopt  the  right  method  in  answering 
the  book  called  Supernatural  Religion. 
Bishop  Ligbtfoot,  however,  naturally 
took  up  that  side  of  criticism  in  which 
be  was  strongest,  and  Professor  San¬ 
day  reserved  his  full  defence  of  the 
essential  part  of  the  Gospel  story  for 
a  better  occasion.  I  am  sure  that  be¬ 
fore  very  long  the  English-speaking 
theological  world  will  become  aware  of 
the  latter  scholar’s  deep  study  of  the 
personality  of  Jesus,  a  study  which, 
as  Dr.  Reich  rightly  points  out,  is  the 
most  effective  answer  to  really  destruc¬ 
tive  criticism.  I  venture  to  reckon 
Professor  Sanday  as  a  “higher  critic,” 
and  as  such  I  defend  him,  not  less  than 
Professor  Driver,  against  the  assault  of 
Dr.  Emil  Reich,  without  of  course  im¬ 
plying  that  his  particular  school  is  the 
only  one  which  has  a  right  of  existence 
and  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
community. 

It  is,  however,  the  Old  Testament 
with  which  our  essayist  is  mainly  con¬ 
cerned.  He  cannot  abide  Winckler, 
whom  he  wrongly  takes  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  “higher  critic.”  He  is  more  ap- 

Jesus.”  Von  Prof.  D.  Wilhelm  Bousset 
(Hsll^,  itM).  The  series  to  which  this  book¬ 
ie  belongs  is  called  Beligdonsgeschichtlicbe 
Volksbiicher  fUr  die  deutsche  cbrlstliche 
Qegenwart.” 


preciutlve  of  Professor  Fritz  Hommel, 
whose  “moderation  and  soberness”  are 
contrasted  with  the  “hyper-criticism” 
of  other  persons.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  disparage  Professor  Hommel,  who  is 
as  much  a  critic  of  words  as  any  other 
well-furnished  historical  critic  except, 
apparently.  Dr,  Reich,  and  who  has  the 
same  eagerness  and  fertility  of  resource 
which  we  find  in  Winckler,  and  which 
are  not  usually  described  as  “modera¬ 
tion  and  soberness.”  To  this  friendly 
scholar  I  am  indebted  for  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  work  which  Dr.  Reich 
(as  I  think)  gn’atultously  represents  as 
having  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  un¬ 
founded  pretensions  of  “higher  crit¬ 
icism.” 

At  my  learned  correspondent’s  sug¬ 
gestion  I  procured  this  book:  It  is  called 
The  Masai:  Ethnographic  Monograph  on 
an  East  African  Semitic  People,  by  M. 
Merker.*  It  seems  to  be  a  work  of 
considerable  importance,  and  not  least 
for  students  of  religious  traditions.  The 
very  meagre  account  of  the  Masai 
given  by  our  own  explorer,  Joseph 
Thomson,  in  his  Through  Masai-land 
(second  edition,  1885)  is  now  altogether 
superseded.  Captain  Merker,  who  has 
spent  some  eight  years  in  the  Masai 
country,  deserves  the  highest  praise  for 
the  skill  and  Intelligence  with  which 
he  has  collected  his  material.  I  need 
not  repeat  what  Dr.  Reich  has  said 
respecting  him,  and  if  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  that  this  writer  asserts,  it  will 
be  understood  that  it  is  because  I  have 
the  book  before  me  and  not  only  Dr. 
Reich’s  article.  It  is  not,  for  Instance, 
correct  to  say  that  the  Masai  are  a 
negro-people.  There  has  no  doubt  been 
some  admixture  of  negro  blood,  but  the 
people  as  a  whole  are,  as  we  are  told, 
anthropologically,  a  homogeneous  Sem- 

•  ”  Die  Masai.  Ethnograpbiscbe  Monogra- 
pbie  eines  ostafrikaniscben  Semitenvolkes. 
Von  M.  Merker,  Hauptmann  and  Kompanie- 
Chef  in  der  Kaiserlicben  Scbutztruppe  fUr 
Deutsch-Ostafrika.”  Berlin,  1904. 
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itic  race  (Luschan  agrees  with  this). 
And  while  I  am  much  impressed  by  the 
acuteness  of  Captain  Marker’s  main 
suggestions,  I  deny  that  they  affect 
the  question  as  to  the  profitableness 
of  “higher  criticism.”  For  the  truth 
is  that  Captain  Marker  assumes  the 
main  results  of  “higher  criticism.”  Dr. 
Reich,  for  his  part,  mocks  at  “the 
schools  of  Jehovists  and  Jahvists,”  and 
at  the  “layer  upon  layer  of  additions 
discovered,  more  especially  In  the 
Pentateuch;”  Captain  Marker  refers  to 
the  documents  discovered  by  the  skill 
of  the  critics,  and  adapts  his  arguments 
to  them. 

Dr.  Reich  afiJrms  that  “it  is  just  as 
possible,  with  purely  philological  argu¬ 
ments,  tp  deduce  the  Masai  legends 
from  Hebrew  stories  as  It  is  to  deduce 
Hebrew  legends  from  Babylonian 
myths.”  No  person  experienced  In  the 
comparative  study  of  Hebrew  and 
Babylonian  stories  would  be  so  bold  as 
to  say  this.  The  “philological”  argu¬ 
ments  of  Winckler  and  Hommel  seem 
to  me  often  very  precarious,  but  I  am 
sure  that  neither  of  these  scholars  will 
accept  many,  if  any,  of  the  connections 
which  Captain  Merker  proposes  be¬ 
tween  the  names  in ‘the  legends  of  the 
Masai  and  those  in  the  myths  and 
legends  either  of  the  Israelites  or  of  the 
Babylonians  and  (as  Hommel  would 
add)  the  Cbaldaeans.  It  is  this  impos¬ 
sibility  of  establishing  a  connection  of 
the  names  which  constitutes  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Captain  Marker’s  arguments. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  contents  of  the 
legends  of  the  Masai  are  of  great  in¬ 
terest,  though  they  cannot  vie  with 
those  of  some  other  uncultured  races, 
such  as  the  Polynesians. 

I  am  particularly  struck  with  the 
opening  legend.  It  states  that  at  first 

'Roberteon  Smith,  “The  Religion  of  the 
Semites,’’  2nd  edition,  p.  174  ;  Jensen  “  Keilin- 
schriftliche  Bibliothek,”  vl,,  47;  Gnnkel, 
“Bchdpfnng  nnd  Chaos,”  p.  29. 

’*i.  e.  Ti&mat,  the  lion-beaded. 


the  earth  was  a  stony  desert  in  which 
the  dragon  Nenaunir  dwelt  alone. 
Then  God  came  down  and  conquered 
the  dragon,  and  fertilized  the  desert. 
On  the  spot  where  God  had  killed  the 
monster  arose  the  “kerio”  or  Paradise. 
This  reminds  us  at  once  of  the  fountain 
near  Joppa  which  was  colored  by  the 
blood  of  the  sea-monster  slain  by 
Perseus,*  but  also  of  the  blood  of  the 
Labbu“  slain  by  Bel,  which  fiowed  for 
“three  years,  three  months,  a  day,  and 
[hours].”  It  is  certainly  plausible  to 
suppose  that  this  was  the  original  con¬ 
ception  of  “the  river  which  went  out 
of  Eden  to  water  the  garden”  (Genesis 
ii.  10),  just  as  in  the  original  form  of 
another  story  divine  blood  was  mixed 
with  the  earth  of  w’hich  the  first  man 
was  made.“ 

Very  remarkable,  too,  is  the  story 
of  the  temptation  of  the  first  woman 
by  the  three-headed  serpent,  and  the 
scene  of  the  divine  judgment;  also  of 
the  great  rain-storm,  from  which  the 
pious  Tumbainot  escaped  by  making  a 
box  (a  “hut  of  wood”),  which  he  en¬ 
tered  with  his  two  wives,  his  six  sons 
and  their  wives,  taking  animals  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  with  them.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  the  story  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue,  which  greatly  impresses  both 
Captain  Merker  and  Dr.  Reich,  does 
not  seem  to  me  specially  interesting  for 
comparative  purposes. 

Dr.  Reich’s  assertion  of  the  deadly 
blow  struck  by  Captain  Merker  at 
“higher  criticism”  having  been  repelled, 
I  have  no  right  to  occupy  more  space 
with  a  concideration  of  the  Masai 
legends.  I  may,  however,  warn  the 
“man  in  the  street,”  to  whom  Dr.  Reich 
appeals,  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  draw 
controversial  Inferences  from  the  new 
disclosures.  Blind  inexperience  is  sure 

The  opening  lines  of  the  6th  Creation  Tab¬ 
let  show  that  the  God  Mardnk’s  own  blood  is 
meant  (see  King,  “Creation  Tablets”);  Zim- 
mem,  “ZeitsohrlftfUrAssyrlologie,”  vol.  ziv. 
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to  err  in  such  matters.  “Higher 
critics”— poor  things!— have  to  troubie 
themselves  about  such  legends,  but 
they  do  not  generally  rush  into  print 
with  their  conclusions.  If,  however, 
it  is  most  probable  that  these  Masai 
legends  in  an  earlier  form  did  come 
from  the  common  home  of  the  Semites 
in  Arabia,  I  know  one  of  that  despised 
band  of  critics  whom  the  view  would 
just  suit.  I  should  like,  however,  to 
hear  what  Eduard  Stucken  has  to  say 
about  it.  From  bis  last  work  let  me 
quote  this  memorable  sentence,  “There 
are  Greenlandish  and  Polynesian  le¬ 
gends  Tt'bich  bring  us  nearer  to  the 
comprehension  of  a  Biblical  passage 
than  the  cognate  Babylonian  legends.”** 
What  Dr.  Reich  tells  us  about  the  im¬ 
portance  to  the  historian  of  considera¬ 
tions  of  geography  or,  as  he  would  like 
to  say,  geo-politics,  is  excellent  But 
be  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  such 
considerations  are  unknown,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  Winckler,  and  generally  held 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  “philology.” 
The  expanded  sense  of  this  word 
enables  and  requires  us  to  take  within 
our  range  both  Volkerpsychologie  and 
“geo-politics.”  I  accept  Dr.  Reich’s  re¬ 
minder,  and  admit  once  more  that 
Biblical  philology  is  somewhat  behind 
its  classical  sister.  Elsewhere,  too,  I 
have  sought  to  stir  up  my  colleagues 
to  follow  the  Assyriologists  “  more 
closely— i.e.,  to  seek  a  more  inward  com¬ 
prehension  of  Babylonian  thought  and 
belief.  But  I  have  also  had  to  point 

The  OoDtemporary  Review. 


out  that  this  must  be  combined  with  a 
much  more  determined  attempt  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
Even  recent  commentaries  on  the  Old 
Testament  fail  on  the  whole  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  a  thorough  critical 
student.  I  am  far  from  asserting  the 
“bankruptcy”  of  the  prevalent  methods 
of  “higher  criticism.”  But  I  do  assert 
their  inadequacy,  and  since  this  asser¬ 
tion  has  given  great  offence,  and  the 
endeavors  which  I  have  made  to  open 
promising  paths  of  research  have  been 
received  with  hostility,  I  once  more  ut¬ 
ter  a  protest  against  such  partisanship, 
and  ask  fair-minded  laymen  not  to  let 
the  opponents  of  this  form  of  progress 
walk  over  the  course,  but  to  consider 
whether  they  cannot  themselves  exert 
some  influence  on  these  angry  con¬ 
troversialists,  and  whether  the  offer  of 
a  compact  of  peace  and  mutual  respect, 
lately  made  by  myself,  is  not  both 
necessary  ,and  fair.**  For  the  matter 
is  one  which  affects  laymen  as  well  as 
critical  workers.  The  educated  public 
will  gain  greatly  by  coming  into  closer 
touch  with  investigators  of  the  Bible, 
It  will  learn  what  things  are  really  set¬ 
tled,  and  will  come  to  understand  the 
fascination  of  the  many  unsettled  im¬ 
portant  historical  problems.  A  sense 
of  the  love  of  truth,  characteristic  of 
the  lay  mind,  will  react  upon  the  crit¬ 
ical  workers  and  make  them  more  fear¬ 
less,  more  resourceful,  and  less  con¬ 
tented  to  rest  in  Imperfectly  defended 
positions. 

T.  K.  Chevne. 


THE  RED  VIRGIN  OF  MONTMARTRE. 


One  evening,  years  ago  now,  there 
was  a  hand-to-hand  flgbt  in  a  certain 
well-known  upper-room  in  Montmartre. 

**,“B6itrttge  snr  orientalischen  Mythologie” 
I.,  1902,  p.  2. 

u  The  term  la  anfortnnate. 

**  See  “  Bible  Problems.  A  Plea  for  Tbor- 


Some  flfty  men  had  met  together  for 
a  friendly  discussion;  and,  after  giving 
to  vain  words  a  fair  trial,  were  having 

oughness  of  Investigation— addressed  to 
Chnrchmen  and  Scholars  ’’(Williams  &  Nor- 
gate,  1904). 
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recourse  to  blows.  They  were  at  one 
another’s  throats,  and  with  a  “no 
quarter”  look  in  their  eyes;  broken 
chairs  were  flying  about;  daggers,  too; 
and  there  was  the  unmistakable  click 
of  pistols.  The  sergeant  de  vllle  out¬ 
side,  when  he  heard  the  noise,  hurried 
away  with  all  speed,  for  he  recognized 
some  of  the  voices;  and  not  for  the 
grand  cross  of  the  Legion  d’Honneur 
Itself,  would  he  have  entered  that  room. 

Just  when  the  battle  was  at  its 
height,  when  the  very  air  was  alive 
with  the  thud  of  blows  and  with  curses, 
the  door  was  opened  softly,  and  a  cry, 
“Mes  enfants,  mes  enfants,”  rang 
through  the  room.  The  words  sounded 
quite  grotesquely  Incongruous;  the 
voice,  too,  for  it  was  reflned,  even  cul¬ 
tured,  and  sweet  as  the  note  of  a  night¬ 
ingale.  Every  man’s  hand  fell  at  once 
by  his  side  as  if  stricken;  all  noise 
ceased;  there  was  the  stillness  of  death 
around.  Some  of  the  worst  scoundrels 
in  Europe  were  there,  great  rough  fel¬ 
lows  of  the  sort  dubbed  dangerous,  Ish- 
maels  at  War  with  society,  at  war  with 
their  kind.  Yet  when  they  heard  that 
voice  their  faces  flushed  nervously; 
they  hung  their  heads  as  schoolboys 
detected  in  wrongdoing;  and  shrank 
away  from  the  door  in  ignominious  dis¬ 
tress.  There  was  hardly  one  among 
them  who  would  not  rather  have  faced 
the  whole  Paris  police  than  that  gaunt, 
black-robed  woman,  who  was  standing 
there  looking  at  them  with  tears  in  her 
great  dark  eyes.  For  It  was  Louise 
Michel,  the  Red  Virgin  of  Montmartre, 
the  one  woman  whom  they  feared,  they 
who  feared  neither  God  nor  man,  the 
one  woman  whom  they  reverenced. 
And  for  some  of  them  it  was  quite  a 
heart-breaking  affair,  that  she  should 
find  them  thus  wasting  their  time  flght- 
ing  and  quarrelling,  when  there  were, 
as  she  reminded  them  plaintively,  so 
many  wrongs  waiting  to  be  righted,  so 
many  hungry  children  waiting  to  be 
fed. 


The  Spectator  is  not  a  journal  ton 
prone  to  charity,  especially  when 
dealing  with  such  unruly  subjects  as 
Louise  Michel;  none  the  less  it  once 
described  her  as  a  “Sister  of  Mercy 
without  uniform  or  vow.”  Sister  of 
Mercy  is  a  strange  epithet  to  apply  to 
the  Red  Virgin  of  Montmartre,  to  this 
woman  who  fought  on  barricades,  and 
planned  political  murders;  yet,  strange 
though  it  seemed,  it  is  singularly  ap¬ 
propriate.  Louise  Michel  was  by  na¬ 
ture  emphatically  a  Sister  of  Mercy. 
She  belonged  to  that  little  company  of 
women  to  whom  the  sight  of  a  hungry 
face  is  as  a  blow;  to  whom  it  is  as 
physical  torture  to  know  that  others 
are  in  pain.  With  her  as  with  all  of 
her  kind,  it  was  a  matter  of  instinct  to 
strive  eagerly,  passionately,  to  relieve 
suffering;  she  gave  away  all  that  she 
had  to  the  poor— again  and  again  she 
gave  away  the  cloak  from  off  her  own 
back,  the  very  shoes  from  off  her  own 
feet.  “Had  she  lived  in  the  middle 
ages  she  would  certainly  have  founded 
a  new  religious  order,”  Herr  Zenker 
declares;  and  no  one  who  knew  her 
could  doubt  that  she  bad  in  her  the 
making  of  an  ideal  Little  Sister  of  the 
Poor.  Yes,  of  a  St.  Theresa,  too.  For 
not  only  was  she,  as  some  one  once 
said  of  her,  “I’abn^gation  et  le  d6voue- 
ment  incarn^s”;  but  she  bad  a  soul  all 
aglow  with  enthusiasm,  with  passion¬ 
ate  love  of  nature  as  well  as  of  hu¬ 
manity;  she  bad,  too,  that  little  touch 
of  genius  which  is  so  near  akin  to  mad¬ 
ness.  She  was  a  mystic.  If  ever  there 
were  one,  although  she  boasted  herself 
a  materialist;  in  an  age  less  prosaic 
than  this  she  would  undoubtedly— as 
some  of  the  poetry  she  wrote  clearly 
proves— have  heard  voices,  seen  visions. 
At  the  same  time— for  her  character 
was  the  strangest  of  medleys— she  was 
a  perfect  Viking  In  her  love  of  a  con¬ 
test,  a  bom  fighter,  the  veriest  knight 
errant.  No  cause  was  too  hopeless  for 
her  to  espouse  it,  no  crasade  too  Qnix- 
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otic  for  her  to  join  its  ranks.  If  she  saw 
wrong  being  done,  stand  aside  with 
folded  hands  she  could  not;  she  must 
try  to  right  it,  even  though  the  only 
way  be  a  “wild  wrong  way.” 

This  is  a  dangerous  touch  in  a 
woman’s  character,  especially  when,  as 
in  this  case,  the  woman  lacks  totally 
that  all-saving  grace,  a  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor;  lacks,  too,  another  sense  equally 
precious,  common-sense.  Again  and 
again  in  the  course  of  her  life  Louise 
Michel  went  astray;  she  did  deeds 
which  no  one  can  justify;  made 
speeches  for  which  no  excuse  can  be 
found;  but,  whenever  she  did  go  astray, 
it  was  always  her  craving  to  help  the 
helpless,  to  right  the  wrongs  of  those 
who  had  no  other  champion,  that 
proved  her  will-o’-the-wisp.  And  it  is 
this  that  rendered  her  such  a  notable 
character  in  this  century  of  ours,  and 
gave  to  her  life  so  subtle  a  charm. 
In  a  world  where  selfishness  is  ram¬ 
pant  she  knew  not  the  meaning  of  the 
woixi  self. 

If  the  riff-raff  of  the  Continent  swore 
by  Louise  Michel,  sisters  of  charity 
loved  her,  and  the  poor  of  all  degrees, 
royalist  as  anarchist,  clerical  as 
heathen,  put  in  her  their  trust;  for 
never  was  there  a  woman  with  so 
great  a  power  of  winning  the  sympathy 
of  the  most  diverse  personalities.  She 
counted  among  her  friends  men  and 
women  of  all  classes,  all  parties,  all 
temperaments;  M.  C16menceau  and  the 
DUchess  d’Uzfes;  Prince  Kropotkin  and 
Sara  Bernhardt,  nay,  Henri  Rochefort 
himself,  although  he,  it  is  true,  cher¬ 
ishes  one  sore  grievance  against  her. 
“Louise  Michel,”  he  once  complained, 
“finds  excuses  for  everything,  and  for 
everyone.”  Even  under  Napoleon, 
pr6fets  took  trouble  to  keep  her  out 
of  harm’s  way,  although  they  vowed 
she  ought  to  be  sent  to  Cayenne;  and 
the  "Elector  of  the  Chaumont  Acadfimie, 
who  certainly  ought  to  have  excom¬ 
municated  her,  gave  her  his  blessing 


instead.  When  she  was  in  prison,  her 
jailors  were  all  devoted  to  her— at  St. 
Lazare  they  actually  allowed  her  to 
turn  their  parlor  into  a  charity  bureau, 
and  carry  on  there  her  work  among 
the  poor.  In  New  Caledonia  her  fellow- 
prisoners,  motley  crew  though  they 
were,  treated  her  with  the  tenderest  re¬ 
spect  the  whole  time  she  was  there; 
while  the  Kanakas  hung  on  her  words 
as  if  she  were  inspired.  To  this  day 
they  speak  of  her  with  bated  breath  as 
Italian  peasants  speak  of  the  Madonna. 

By  birth  Louise  Michel  belonged  to 
the  landowner  class,  through  her 
father,  and  the  land-tilling,  through 
her  mother.  She  was  illegitimate,  a 
fact,  however,  which  seems  to  have  had 
no  infiuence  on  her  life;  for  her  father’s 
father  installed  her  mother  in  his 
chfiteau,  and  treated  her  in  all  respects 
as  his  son’s  wife.  This  he  did,  as  be 
was  careful  to  explain,  not  through 
charity,  but  as  an  act  of  justice;  and 
he,  it  must  be  remembered,  knew  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Her 
mother  was  a  quiet,  gentle,  sweet-tem¬ 
pered  woman,  a  rustic  beauty,  with 
large  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair.  So 
pretty  was  she  that  some  one  who  once 
saw  her  standing  by  her  daughter,  ex¬ 
claimed:  “H  n’est  pas  possible  que  ce 
vilain  enfant  soit  vous,”  The  poor 
mother  was  terribly  distressed  at  the 
remark,  whereas  it  made  Louise 
chuckle  aloud  with  delight.  “Je  rends 
justice  a  ma  laideur,”  she  tells  us  in 
her  M6moires. 

Her  love  for  her  mother  was  the 
grand  passion  of  her  life;  the  man  did 
not  exist  to  whom  she  ever  gave  a 
thought  when  her  mother  was  in  ques¬ 
tion.  She  idolized  her;  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  she  would  not  do  for  her — except¬ 
ing  abandon  her  work.  She,  who  was 
truth  itself,  would  tell  the  most  abject 
lies  to  save  her  a  moment’s  anxiety; 
she  was  so  keenly  alive  to  the  suffering 
she  entailed  on  her,  so  sorry  for  her, 
so  sorry  that  she  should  have  such  an 
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unsatisfactory  daughter  as  herself. 
“Est-ce  que  nos  m§res  nous  peuveut 
^tre  heureuses?”  she  asks.  “Nous  n’ap- 
portons  gu6re  de  bonheur  il  nos  fam¬ 
ilies;  et  pourtant  nous  les  almons 
d’autant  plus  qu’elles  souffrent  d’avan- 
tage.”  What  the  loss  of  her  mother 
meant  for  her,  Is  shown  clearly  by  a 
pathetic  little  remark  she  once  made. 
“If  people  slander  me  now,  what  mat¬ 
ter?  There  is  no  one  to  be  wounded 
by  it  now.  My  mother  is  dead.” 

She  passed  her  early  days  in  Haute 
Marne,  at  her  grandfather’s  ch&teau, 
Vroncourt,  a  fine  old  place  though  little 
better  than  a  ruin.  And  very  happy 
days  they  were.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  her  family  was  becoming  poorer 
and  poorer  from  year  to  year.  Even 
as  a  child  she  had  an  intense  love  of 
the  beautiful,  and  she  was  in  the  midst 
of  lovely  scenery,  within  hall  of  a  great 
forest.  In  this  forest  she  and  her 
cousin  Jules  spent  most  of  their  time, 
making  friends  with  the  wild  creatures 
there,  playing  on  strange  musical  in¬ 
struments  which  they  had  made  for 
themselves,  reading,  play-acting,  chat¬ 
tering,  arguing,  quarrelling,  nay,  even 
invoking  the  devil  from  time  to  time. 
Her  grandfather,  who  had  undertaken 
to  teach  her  himself,  had  views  of  his 
own  on  education,  as  on  most  other 
subjects.  He  was  a  clever  man,  a  man 
of  wide  culture,  cynical  but  kindly;  In 
politics,  a  staunch  Republican;  in  re¬ 
ligion,  a  thorough-going  old  heathen, 
one  whose  only  fetish  was  Voltaire. 
Not  only  did  he  let  his  grandchild  run 
wild  in  the  forest,  but  he  turned  her 
loose  into  his  well-stored  library,  with 
the  result  that  before  long  she  could 
recite  Racine  and  Molidre  by  the  hour 
together,  and  knew  Victor  Hugo  by 
heart.  She  soon  began  to  write  poetry, 
too,  lyrics,  dramas,  operas  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds,  things,  for  the  most  part, 
of  no  great  merit.  It  must  be  confessed, 
although  one  of  her  poems  found  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  Victor  Hugo.  Mean- 
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while  she  had  developed  a  marked 
talent  for  music,  as  well  as  for 
mathematics,  and  a  keen  love  of 
science. 

One  day,  while  she  was  still  a  child, 
Louise  chanced  to  hear  a  peasant 
woman  tell  how  she  had  had  to  stand 
by  and  see  her  little  ones  waste  away, 
crying  for  food,  one  year  when  the 
crops  had  failed.  It  was  a  pitiable 
tale,  a  ghastly  one,  too,  for  there  was 
u  man  in  the  village  who  had  corn,  and 
to  spare;  and  the  woman’s  husband, 
when  two  of  the  childen  lay  dead,  had 
appealed  to  him  for  the  loan  of  a  few 
measures  wherewith  to  save  the  others, 
and  he  had  refused  it.  Whereupon,  the 
peasant  would  have  killed  him  had  not 
his  wife  held  him  back. 

This  story  drove  Louise  quite  wild 
with  indignation,  and  she  overwhelmed 
the  woman  with  reproaches.  The  man 
deserved  to  die,  she  told  her,  fiercely; 
she  bad  no  right  to  save  bis  life.  The 
peasant  was  shocked  beyond  measure 
at  the  child’s  view  of  the  case;  “Ca  fait 
pleurer  le  bon  Dieu,’’  she  declared;  and 
preached  her  a  sermon  on  the  duty  of 
submission.  “Tout  le  mohde  ne  peut 
pas  manger  pain  tons  les  jours,’’  she 
assured  her.  But  Louise  would  have 
none  of  this  teaching;  her  whole  nature 
rose  against  it  in  revolt.  The  world 
must  be  strangely  ajar,  she  felt,  young 
as  she  was,  if  people  must  submit  to 
being  starved.  And,  as  the  fates  would 
have  it,  just  about  this  time  Lamen- 
nais’s  “Paroles  d’un  Croyant’’  fell  into 
her  hands.  The  result  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  She  was  seized  with  a  pity 
for  the  poor  which  knew  neither  bound 
nor  limit;  and  gave  proof  of  it  in  an 
oddly  characteristic  fashion.  The 
poverty-stricken  in  the  whole  country¬ 
side  began  to  make  their  way  to  the 
chateau,  from  time  to  time,  and  tender 
their  thanks  to  its  owner  for  gifts  re¬ 
ceived.  Then  it  came  out  that  Louise 
had  taken  to  stealing  from  her  grand¬ 
parents,  and  presenting  what  she  stole 
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to  the  poor  in  their  name.  Her  grand¬ 
father  was  infinitely  amused  at  this 
new  development  on  her  part;  still,  as 
it  entailed  inconvenience,  he  proposed 
a  compromise:  if  she  would  undertake 
to  respect  his  possessions,  he  would  give 
her  a  franc  a  week  for  her  poor. 
After  much  weighing  of  pros  and  <x>ns, 
however,  she  declined  his  offer;  for, 
as  she  told  him,  she  could  steal  more 
than  that,  she  was  sure. 

In  1850— she  was  only  fourteen  at 
the  time— her  happy-go-lucky  life  at 
Vroncourt  came  to  an  end,  for  her 
grandfather  died;  and,  as  he  had  only 
some  £400  to  leave  her,  her  family  de¬ 
cided  that  she  must  be  fitted  to  earn 
her  own  living.  Already,  at  that  time, 
she  had  received  two  offers,  and  to  her 
grandfather’s  keen  delight,  had  re¬ 
jected  them  with  scoffs  and  jeers,  for 
matrimony  never,  appealed  to  her  taste. 
She  had  always  had  too  many  good 
brothers,  she  used  to  say,  ever  to  wish 
for  a  husband.  She  was  sent  first  to 
Lagny,  and  then  to  Chaumont,  to  be 
trained  as  a  teacher;  and  in  1853  she 
passed  the  necessary  examinations  with 
flying  colors.  Then  a  difficulty  arose; 
for,  as  she  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Napoleon,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  her  to  obtain  a  post  in  a  State 
school;  and,  as  she  was  bent  on  having 
her  mother  to  live  with  her,  she  would 
not  enter  a  private  school  or  family. 
She  therefore  decided  to  open  a  private 
school  of  her  own,  and  this  she  did  at 
Andeloncourt,  a  sleepy  little  country 
town. 

Her  undertaking,  rash  as  it  seemed, 
was  from  the  first  a  great  success;  for, 
as  even  the  country  folk  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  she  had  rare  gifts  as  a  teacher. 

I  once  met  an  old  pupil  of  hers,  an 
officer’s  daughter,  one  who,  as  she  is 
in  sympathy  at  once  Clerical  and 
Royalist,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
show  -her  much  charity.  To  my  sur¬ 
prise,  however,  she  spoke  of  her  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  “Louise 


Michel  is  the  only  woman  I  ever  knew 
who  could  teach,”  she  told  me.  “Dur¬ 
ing  her  lectures  we  used  to  sit  just 
spellbound.  Before  she  had  been  in  the 
school  a  week  we  all  idolized  her;  and 
when  she  was  sent  away,  as  she  soon 
was,  we  cried  our  eyes  out.”  She  was 
sent  away,  it  seems,  bet^ause  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  school  found  it  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  her  ‘supplied  with 
proper  clothing.  Every  time  she  went 
out  for  a  walk— it  was  in  Paris,  and  in 
midwinter— she  returned  minus  some¬ 
thing,  generally  her  cloak,  which  she 
had  given  away  to  someone  or  other 
who  she  thought  looked  cold. 

Even  at  Andeloncourt  her  life  was  by 
no  means  plain  sailing,  for  she  soon  be¬ 
came  the  veriest  thorn  in  the  flesh  to 
those  there  in  authority.  Thanks  to  the 
influence  of  her  aunt  Victorine,  she  was 
at  that  time  strongly  tinged  with  re¬ 
ligious  enthusiasm— to  her  last  day  she 
confessed  to  a  weakness  for  incense. 
Not  only  did  she  attend  Mass  regularly, 
but  she  joined  with  fervor  in  the 
hymns  and  Ave  Marias.  She  always 
walked  straight  out  of  the  church,  how¬ 
ever,  and  took  her  pupils  with  her,  the 
moment  the  priest  began  “Domine  sal- 
vum  fac  Napoleonem”;  for  pray  for  the 
Emperor  she  would  not.  Twice  every 
day  too,  morning  and  evening,  the 
“Marseillaise”  was  sung  in  her  school¬ 
room,  in  open  defiance  of  police  warn¬ 
ings  and  threats.  Little  wonder  she 
was  denounced  as  a  Republican,  and 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Rector 
of  Chaumont.  Off  she  went  at  once 
on  the  chance  of  making  the  Rector 
understand  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  her  erratic  proceedings}  and  make 
him  understand  them  she  evidently  did, 
for  he  and  she  parted  the  best  of 
friends,  and  neither  then  nor  later 
could  he  ever  be  induced  to  order  her 
school  to  be  closed. 

Then  she  turned  her  band  to  Jour¬ 
nalism,  and  published  in  a  local  news¬ 
paper  a  fierce  attack  on  Domitian. 
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This  brought  her,  of  course,  into  col¬ 
lision  with  the  Pr6fet;  for,  as  the  blind¬ 
est  could  see.  Domltlan  was  but  an¬ 
other  name  for  Napoleon.  She  had  In¬ 
sulted  the  Emperor,  the  Prfifet  told  her; 
whereupon  she  retorted  that  It  was  not 
she,  but  be,  who  bad  Insulted  him ;  for 
what  greater  insult  could  be  offered  to 
his  sovereign  than  to  profess  to  recog¬ 
nize  him  in  this  picture  of  the  infamous 
Domitlan.  “Not  but  that  he' Is  Domi- 
tian,”  she  hastened  to  add,  with  sub¬ 
lime  naiveti.  When  the  Pr6fet  told  her 
that  she  deserved  to  be  sent  to 
Cayenne,  she  assured  him  she  only 
wished  she  could  be,  as  it  was  her 
great  desii*e  to  open  a  school  there, 
and  she  had  not  the  money  wherewith 
to  pay  her  passage.  How  the  poor  man 
must  have  rejoiced  when  at  length, 
after  a  twelve  years’  sojourn  in  his  do¬ 
main,  she  betook  herself  to  Paris, 
where.  In  1866,  she  obtained  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  assistant  teacher  in  the 
school  of  a  Mme.  Vollier,  who  lived 
in  Montmartre.  Her  reason  for  leaving 
Andeloncourt  was  the  impossibility  of 
earning  there  an  income  large  enough 
to  provide  her  mother  with  the  com¬ 
forts  she  desired  for  her. 

In  Paris,  Mdlle.  Michel  threw  herself 
at  once  heart  and  soul  into  the  various 
intellectual  and  social  movements  of 
the  day.  She  was  seized  with  a  per¬ 
fect  passion  for  learning.  The  moment 
her  work  with  her  pupils  was  over,  she 
would  hurry  away  to  Rue  Hautefeuille, 
where  there  was  then  a  sort  of  free 
university.  There  she  studied  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  law, 
and  startled  her  professors  by  the  prog¬ 
ress  she  made.  Then,  before  she  had 
been  there  many  months,  she  was  in 
close  touch  with  the  poor  of  her 
Quartler,  teaching  in  their  night 
schools,  visiting  among  them,  and  try¬ 
ing  to  devise  means  of  bettering  their 
lot.  Meanwhile  she  revelled  in  concerts, 
theatres,  and  operas,  even  though  every 
ticket  she  bought  meant  a  day  without 
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a  dinner;  she  revelled,  too,  in  the  many 
new  friendships  she  made,  and  in  the 
many  fresh  interests  she  gained  in  life. 
She  bad  quite  a  delightful  time,  indeed, 
in  those  early  years  in  Paris,  although 
she  was  working  night  and  day  and  on 
short  common's,  for  she  was  always  in 
want  of  money.  P'roni  a  financial  point 
of  view’  she  had,  as  she  soon  discovered, 
made  a  mistake  in  going  to  Paris. 
Even  when  she  had  become  Mme.  Vol- 
lier’s  partner,  she  was  no  better  off 
than  before. 

At  first  she  was  too  keenly  interested 
in  her  social  and  literary  work  to  med¬ 
dle  much  in  politics;  but  that,  sooner 
or  later,  she  should  be  drawn  into  the 
vortex,  w’as  of  course  inevitable.  For 
Paris  was  seething  with  discontent  in 
those  days;  the  Court  was  recklessly 
extravagant;  society,  more  ostenta¬ 
tiously  luxurious  than  ever  before- 
even  decency  was  openly  fiaunted;  and 
the  poor  were  becoming  poorer  and 
poorer.  Evil  was  rife  in  the  land,  in 
fact,  and  Louise  bad  been  brought  up 
to  regard  sovereigns  as  the  source  of 
all  evil.  That  the  Emperor  was  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  luckless  among  his  subjects,  she 
bad  no  doubt  whatever;  in  her  eyes, 
indeed,  not  only  was  he  the  evil  genius 
of  France,  but  the  arch-enemy  of  the 
human  race.  Still,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Noir  episode,  she  seems  to  have  had 
no  thought  of  entering  the  lists  against 
him.  In  1870,  Victor  Noir,  a  journalist, 
was  deliberately  murdered  by  Prince 
Victor  Bonaparte,  and  the  crime  was 
practically  condoned  by  the  Emperor. 

This  affair  impressed  Mdlle.  Michel 
most  painfully.  That  France  should 
tolerate  a  ruler  capable  of  such  an  act 
seemed  to  her  a  proof  that  the  whole 
nation  was  demoralized,  that  this 
Bonaparte  bad  enthralled  the  race, 
robbed  them  of  their  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  So  long  as  he  held  sway  there 
was  no  hope  for  them;  they  would  sink 
lower  and  lower;  this  was  the  thought 
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that  droTe  her  mad.  Here  was  a  wrong 
to  be  righted,  and  to  her  overwrought 
brain,  aii  aglow  with  morbid  fancies, 
it  seemed  that  the  only  way  it  could  be 
righted  was  the  old  wild,  wrong  way. 
Visions  of  Jael  and  Charlotte  Corday 
began  to  haunt  her,  while  ringing  in  her 
ears  the  whole  day  long  were  Victor 
Hugo’s  words:— 

Harmodlus,  c’est  I'heure, 
Tu  peux  frapper  cet  homme  avec  tran¬ 
quillity. 

And  the  end  of  it  was  she  induced  a 
friend  to  apply  for  her  to  the  Emperor 
for  an  audience.  It  was  granted;  but, 
fortunately  for  her,  before  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  arrived,  war  was  declared, 
and  Napoleon  had  left  Paris  never  to 
return. 

During  the  siege  Louise  Michel  played 
A  leading  r6le,  working  as  no  other 
woman  could,  perhaps,  have  worked— 
nursing  the  wounded,  foraging  for  the 
hungry,  and  taking  her  turn  on  the 
barricades  from  time  to  time.  Never 
was  there  a  mortal  more  fearless.  She 
was  found  one  day  on  the  barricades 
reading  Baudelaire  as  she  drank  her 
coffee,  although  bullets  were  falling 
around  her  as  hailstones.  Another  day 
ahe  was  seen  to  walk  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  in  the  full  line  of  fire  for 
the  sake  of  rescuing  a  cat.  And  when 
her  friends  remonstrated  she  was  quite 
aurprised:  she  had  calculated  carefully 
the  chances  of  being  shot,  she  said, 
and  found  that  they  were  too  small  to 
he  worth  considering. 

Her  great  wish  was  that  all  who 
were  in  the  city  should  throw  In  their 
lot  together,  and  go  share  and  share 
alike  so  far,  at  least,  as  food  was  con¬ 
cerned.  And  when  she  found  that  the 
rich  would  have  none  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  she,  in  sore  wrath,  organized 
foraging  parties  that  went  about  from 
house  to  house,  collecting  for  the  public 
use  whatever  provisions  they  could 
And.  One  of  these  parties,  after  levy- 
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iug  toll  on  the  house  of  a  rich  banker, 
made  their  way  to  an  upper  story, 
where  they  found  a  poor  old  lady  sit¬ 
ting  all  alone.  She  was  an  aristocrat, 
as  they  could  see  at  a  glance,  one, 
though,  of  the  poverty-stricken  class, 
us  they  ought  to  have  seen  but  did  not, 
so  neatly  was  her  old  silk  gown 
patched  and  darned.  When,  therefore, 
she  said  she  had  nothing  to  surrender, 
had  no  food,  indeed,  for  herself,  they 
scoffed,  of  course;  and  one  of  them,  a 
great  rough  woman,  seized  her  by  the 
arm,  whereupon  in  her  fear  she  uttered 
a  piteous  little  cry,  and,  burying  her 
face  in  her  hands,  she  burst  into  tears. 
At  that  moment,  she  said— I  have  heard 
her  tell  the  story— someone  rushed  Into 
the  room  like  a  whirlwind  and  drove 
out  the  intruders,  overwhelming  them 
with  reproaches  the  while,  telling  them 
they  were  “bCtes,”  nay,  worse.  Then 
the  same  someone— it  was  Louise,  of 
course— knelt  down  by  her  side,  and 
taking  her  hands  tenderly,  strove  to 
soothe  and  comfort  her.  And  so  long 
as  the  siege  lasted,  she  took  care  that 
the  old  lady  had  her  full  share  of 
whatever  food  there  was  to  be  had. 

Although  in  later  days  Mdlle.  Michel 
boasted  herself  a  cosmopolitan,  at  the 
time  when  her  country  was  in  danger 
she  was  an  ardent  patriot;  and  so  long 
as  she  believed  that  those  in  authority 
were  patriots  too,  her  strongest  desire 
was  to  help  them.  It  was  not  until  she 
had  lost  her  faith  in  them,  had  come 
to  look  oil  them  as  men  capable  of  sur¬ 
rendering  Paris  to  the  enemy  through 
cowardice,  if  not  through  treason,  that 
she  joined  in  organizing  that  famous 
Comit6  de  Vigilance,  which  proved  such 
a  thorn  in  their  side.  The  special  task 
this  ComitS  set  Itself  to  do,  was  to 
force  the  Government  to  put  far  from 
them  all  thought  of  yielding,  force  them 
to  send  out  sorties,  force  them  to  fight 
a  fight  to  the  death,  in  fact.  And  a 
hard  task  it  was,  for  the  Government 
were  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  heroes 
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are  made;  and  at  the  very  time  when 
they  were  ahaking  the  heavens  with 
their  protestations  that  they  would 
rather  die  than  surrender,  they  were 
secretly  traflacklng  with  the  enemy.  As 
Louise  learnt  to  know  these  men— their 
narrow  selfishness,  their  ineptitude, 
their  indifference  to  the  honor  of  their 
country— her  indignation  against  them 
became  boundless.  It  was  her  expe¬ 
riences,  indeed,  in  these  terrible  days, 
when  the  rulers  of  France  showed  at 
every  turn  that  they  were  more  afraid 
of  Frenchmen  than  of  Germans,  that 
convinced  her  a  country  was  better 
without  rulers  than  with  them— that 
made  her  an  anarchist,  in  fact.  She 
was  heart  and  soul  with  the  Com¬ 
munists,  strongly  as  she  condemned 
some  of  their  doings— the  shooting  of 
the  hostages,  for  one;  and  when  the 
Versaillists  forced  their  way  into  Paris, 
she  fought  against  them  with  a  brav¬ 
ery  that  won  the  admiration  even  of 
her  foes.  Then,  when  the  battle  was 
lost,  she  could,  if  she  but  would,  have 
made  her  escape  easily;  for  she  had 
among  all  parties  friends  who  would 
gladly  have  given  her  a  helping  hand. 
But  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
persuasions,  and  went  quietly  home, 
where  a  terrible  shock  awaited  her; 
for  she  found  that  her  mother  had  Just 
been  arrested.  Without  a  thought  of 
her  own  danger,  she  hurried  after 
her,  and,  by  surrendering  herself  pris¬ 
oner,  procured  the  poor  old  lady’s  re¬ 
lease. 

An  oddly  characteristic  little  episode 
then  occurred.  She  asked  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  prisoners  to  let  her  take 
her  mother  home,  promising  that,  if 
he  would,  she  would  come  straight 
back  to  prison.  He  did  allow  her,  and 
she  did  come  straight  back,  although 
she  knew  she  was  coming  to  almost 
certain  death— a  Communist’s  chance 
of  mercy  was  practically  nil.  There 
was  both  surprise  and  regret  on  the 
officer’s  face  when  he  saw  her  return; 
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he  had  hoped,  as  be  frankly  confessed, 
that  she  would  break  her  promise. 

She  was  taken  to  Satory,  where  she 
saw,  as  she  tells  us  in  her  M^moires, 
hundreds  of  worthy  bourgeois  shot 
down  by  mistake— the  deaf  and  dumb 
slaughtered  for  crying  “Vive  la  Com¬ 
mune,’’  the  paralyzed,  for  building  bar¬ 
ricades.  For  the  Versailles  soldiers  bad 
lost  their  beads  completely,  and  cared 
not  one  whit,  so  long  as  they  could 
kill,  whether  those  whom  they  killed 
were  innocent  or  guilty.  That  they 
did  not  kill  Louise  is  little  short  of  a 
miracle,  for  she  certainly  did  her  best 
to  provoke  them.  “J’6tais  insolente 
comme  on  Test  dans  la  d6faite  avec  les 
valnqueurs  ffiroces,”  she  remarks,  and 
with  perfect  truth.  When  'Theophlle 
Ferr6,  her  greatest  friend,  was  shot— 
his  own  mother  betrayed  him  to  the 
police  to  save  her  daughter,  and  then 
went  mad— she  wrote  to  General  Ap- 
pert  that  he  would  do  well  to  have  her 
shot  too;  as,  if  she  ever  left  prison 
alive,  she  would  certainly  avenge  her 
dead  comrades.  And  when  on  her  trial, 
she  called  out  to  her  judges,  in  the  open 
court:  “Si  vous  n’fetes  pas  des  Ifiches, 
tuez-moi.’’  But  this  is  just  what  they 
could  not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  do. 
She  was  condemned  to  transportation 
for  life. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  thought  of 
lier  mother,  she  would  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  her  voyage  to  New  Caledonia, 
for  she  was,  as  she  tells  us  herself, 
“plus  a  demi  sauvage’’  in  her  intense 
love  of  the  sea.  She  was  soon  on  the 
best  of  terms  not  only  with  her  fellow- 
prisoners,  but  with  the  captain,  the 
sailors,  all  on  board,  in  fact,  but  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  her 
gaolers,  whose  hearts  she  speedily  won. 
Among  the  prisoners  was  Henri  de 
Rochefort,  who,  in  bis  Reminiscences, 
indulges  in  much  merriment  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  her  Quixotic  ways.  “Look  at 
the  pretty  wedding  trousseau  Mac- 
Mahon  has  sent  me,’’  she  called  out  to 
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him  one  day,  bolding  up  the  clothes 
provided  by  the  Government  for  her, 
as  for  the  other  female  prisoners.  She 
refused  them  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  her  custom  to  accept  presents  from 
her  enemies.  The  result  was  that, 
when  the  cold  region  was  reached,  and 
everything  was  frozen,  she  was  walk¬ 
ing  about  hare-foot.  The  captain,  who 
was  in  great  distress  on  her  account, 
took  some  warm  shoes  to  M.  Rochefort 
and  begged  him  to  give  them  to  her. 
“If  I  offer  them,  she  will  refuse  them 
point  blank,”  he  said.  From  M.  Roche¬ 
fort  she  accepted  the  present  with 
many  thanks.  Three  days  later,  how¬ 
ever,  she  was  again  walking  about 
bare-foot:  she  had  given  away  her 
shoes  to  some  one  who,  she  was  sure, 
felt  the  cold  more  than  she  did. 

Mdlle.  Michel  spent  eight  years  in 
New  Caledonia,  years  full  of  keen  in¬ 
terests  and  hard  work.  Within  a  week 
of  her  landing  she  had  already  organ¬ 
ized  a  school,  and  was  holding  classes 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions.  Later  she 
organized  a  special  school  for  Kanakas 
—one  in  which  algebra  was  taught  be¬ 
fore  arithmetic,  owing  to  some  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  Kanaka  brain— and  threw 
herself  with  passionate  zeal  into  the 
task  of  civilizing  them.  They  rallied 
around  her  with  the  most  touching  de¬ 
votion;  there  was  nothing  they  would 
not  do  for  her.  So  great.  Indeed,  was 
her  influence  among  them,  that  the 
oflScials  viewed  it  with  anxiety.  Mean¬ 
while  she  was  trying  some  curious  ex¬ 
periments,  vaccinating  trees,  for  one, 
and  that  years  before  the  Koch  theory 
bad  been  heard  of.  Then  she  hunted 
up  an  old  piano,  and  gave  musical  en¬ 
tertainments.  She  strove  to  provide 
recreation  for  her  fellow-prisoners, 
many  of  whom  were  dying  of  ennui; 
she  strove,  too,  to  help  them  in  other 
ways— to  shield  them  from  the  petty 
tyranny  of  the  oflicials;  and,  above  all, 
to  enable  them  to  make  both  ends  meet 
financially.  She  even  tried  to  play  the 


conspirator  for  their  sake,  a  r6le  for 
which  she  was  just  about  as  well  fitted 
us  she  was  for  flying.  She  devised  a 
plot  to  escape  to  Sydney,  and  there  per¬ 
suade  some  Elnglish  captain  to  take  bis 
ship  to  Noumea,  embark  the  political 
prisoners,  and  sail  away  with  them  to 
some  free  land  or  other.  The  scheme 
failed,  of  course,  and  all  because,  as 
she  maintained,  an  obstinate  old  sailor 
refused  to  let  her  have  his  boat  in 
which  to  escape  one  day  when  a  terri¬ 
ble  storm  was  raging. 

At  length,  in  1880,  an  amnesty  was 
granted,  and  Louise  hastened  back  to 
France,  for  she  had  just  heard  that  her 
mother  was  ill.  She  travelled  by  way 
of  London,-  where  she  was  much 
touched  by  the  cordial  reception  she 
met  with— as  her  train  steamed  into 
Victoria  the  “Marseillaise”  was  sung. 
When  she  stepped  out  of  the  carriage, 
she  was  seen  to  be  carrying  with  in¬ 
finite  care  something  under  her  long 
black  cloak;  and  this  was  enough,  of 
course,  to  cause  great  excitement 
among  the  French  detectives,  whose 
thoughts  turn  to  dynamite,  as  ducks  to 
water.  The  “something,”  however, 
proved  to  be  only  five  much  be-battered 
old  cats,  which  she  had  brought  to  Eu¬ 
rope  with  her,  because  they  were  so 
ugly  that  she  was  afraid  no  one  would 
care  for  them  if  she  left  them  behind. 

In  Paris  she  was  treated  at  first 
with  the  greatest  consideration,  even 
by  her  political  opponents;  she  was  in¬ 
vited  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  Kanakas  before  a  Parliamentary 
Commission;  her  portrait  in  the  salon 
was  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  year;  and 
to  hear  her  lecture  was  quite  the 
fashion.  She  travelled  through  France 
and  Belgium,  giving  addresses,  and 
then  came  to  London,  where,  to  her  sur¬ 
prise  and  delight,  as  she  naively  con¬ 
fesses,  all  the  newspapers,  “m6ine 
I’arlstocratique  Pall  Mall  Gazette,’’ 
treated  her  with  “une  courtolsle  par- 
faite,”  “Les  journaux  anglais,  m6me 
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les  plus  rgactionnaires,”  she  tells  us, 
“rendlrent  compte  avec  une  grande  Im- 
partlallt6  de  mes  conferences.” 

As  time  passed,  however,  the  French 
Government  began  to  look  on  her 
askance;  and  little  wonder,  for  she  de¬ 
nounced  them  and  their  doings  in  a 
strain  that  would  have  ruffled  the  tem¬ 
per  of  even  the  least  susceptible.  They 
were  not  one  whit  better,  she  told  them 
roundly,  than  Napoleon’s  ministers  had 
been;  there  was  no  more  liberty,  no 
more  equality,  under  the  Republic, 
than  there  had  been  under  the  Empire; 
and,  as  for  fraternity,  the  term  had  be¬ 
come  a  byword.  What  stirred  up  her 
wrath  against  them  most  of  all  was 
their  neglect  of  the  poor.  It  was  a 
time  of  great  distress;  Paris  was 
crowded  with  unemployed;  men, 
women,  and  children  were  going  about 
with  hungry  faces;  and  when  she  ap¬ 
pealed  for  help  on  their  behalf,  she 
was  told  that  the  feeding  of  beggars 
was  no  concern  of  the  Government.  Her 
reply  was  to  organize  a  demonstration 
in  the  hope  of  arousing  the  rich  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty  to  the  poor.  At  the 
head  of  a  crowd  of  half-starved  children, 
she  marched  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  carrying  a  black  flag  in  her 
band.  For  this  she  was  brought  to 
trial  on  a  charge  of  Inciting  to  violence 
and  robbery. '  Some  of  the  children.  It 
seems,  had  entered  a  baker’s  shop  and 
stolen  some  loaves,  or,  as  they  always 
averred,  had  bad  some  loaves  given  to 
them.  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire, 
who  was  at  that  time  Avocat-G6n6ral, 
depicted  her,  of  course,  as  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  character,  a  stirrer-up  of  sedi¬ 
tion,  the  sworn  foe  not  only  of  law 
and  order,  but  of  property;  and  so 
skilfully  did  be  play  on  bourgeois  fears 
that  she  was  condemned  to  six  years’ 
imprisonment.  Six  years’  Imprison¬ 
ment  for  a  proceeding  which,  although 
certainly  most  Indiscreet,  was  at  worst 
a  misdemeanor,  not  a  crime!  In  Eng¬ 
land,  In  the  circumstances,  the  sentence 


might  have  been  fourteen  days’  im¬ 
prisonment,  though  probably  It  would 
have  been  only  a  flne. 

The  French  Government  had  soon 
good  reason  to  regret  the  severity  with 
which  Mdlle.  Michel  was  treated;  for, 
if  when  at  liberty  she  had  been  an  an¬ 
noyance  to  them,  in  prison  she  was  a 
source  of  danger,  as  her  name  served 
as  a  rallying  cry  for  all  who  wished  to 
attack  them.  For  peace  sake  they 
would*  no  doubt  have  released  her 
gladly  if  she  would  have  appealed  to 
them,  but  this  nothing  would  Induce  her 
to  do;  although,  when  she  heard  there 
was  cholera  in  Paris,  she  did  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  nurse  the  sufferers. 
In  1885,  however,  her  mother  was 
taken  ill,  and  then  she  availed  herself 
gratefully  of  the  permission  to  go  to 
her;  and  although  a  prison  offlcial  was 
sent  with  her,  he  proved  a  help  rather 
than  a  hindrance,  as  he  installed  him¬ 
self  as  assistant  nurse,  and  did  all  the 
fetching  and  carrying.  When  the  end 
came,  she  was  broken-hearted;  so  ter¬ 
rible  indeed  was  her  grief  that  her 
friends  feared  for  her  life.  Thanks  to 
M.  Rochefort,  the  funeral  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  great  political  demonstra¬ 
tion;  but  she  was  not  there  to  witness 
it,  as  the  very  day  her  mother  died  she 
insisted  on  returning  to  prison.  She 
did  not  stay  there  long,  however,  as  the 
Government,  at  the  suggestion  of  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau,  ordered  her  release, 
whereupon  her  gaolers  had  practically 
to  turn  her  out,  as  she  refused  to  go 
unless  she  might  take  with  her  all  the 
other  political  prisoners. 

When  Mdlle.  Michel  left  prison  she 
was  for  a  time  a  changed  woman;  her 
mother’s  death  seemed  to  have  robbed 
her  of  all  her  old  joie  de  vivre;  and  al¬ 
though  In  her  dealings  with  the  poor 
she  was  as  gentle  and  pitiful  as  ever. 
In  her  attacks  on  the  rich  she  waxed 
at  once  more  violent  and  more  bitter. 
She  was  broken  In  health,  and  not  only 
sorely  troubled  but  overwrought;  and 
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unfortunately  agents-provocateurs  were 
very  busy  around  her  Just  then.  The 
result  was  she  made  speeches  at- Lyons 
and  elsewhere  which  no  Government 
could  be  expected  to  tolerate.  She  was 
arrested,  and  sent,  not  to  prison,  but 
to  a  lunatic  asylum.  Four  days  later, 
however,  she  was  released  by  M.  Con¬ 
stant,  as  no  doctor  would  pronounce 
her  insane.  She  then  came  to  London, 
a  town  for  which  she  had  long  cher¬ 
ished  a  special  affection.  “Eh,  bien, 
oul,  J’aime  Londres,”  she  writes,  “Lon- 
dres,  oil  la  vieille  Angleterre  est  encore 
plus  liberal  ft  I’ombre  des  potences  gue 
ne  le  sont  des  bourgeois  soi-disant  R6- 
publicains.”  In  her  infinite  charity  to¬ 
wards  things  English,  she  even  lav¬ 
ished  praise  on  workhouses. 

After  a  time  she  opened  a  school  for 
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the  foreign  waifs  and  strays  in  Lon- 
*don;  and,  depending  the  while  for  her 
own  daily  bread  on  her  writings,  car¬ 
ried  on  almost  to  the  end  a  very  useful 
work  among  them,  trying  not  only  to 
teach  them,  but  to  civilize  them,  and 
put  them  in  the  way  of  earning  their 
own  living.  To  the  day  of  her  death 
she  was  Just  as  eager  as  ever  to  give 
away  all  that  she  had.  Just  as  bent  on 
bearing  the  burdens  of  others;  for  she 
had  lost  none  of  her  old  devoted  love 
of  the  poor,  none  of  her  passionate 
craving  to  help  them.  She  was  an 
anarchist,  of  course;  a  heathen,  too— so 
at  least  the  world  says;  none  the  less, 
were  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the 
rule  of  life,  a  claim  for  her  to  rank 
as  saint  might  not,  perhaps,  be  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  argument. 

Edith  Sellers. 
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I. 

At  last,  after  days  of  work,  the  ex¬ 
cavation  has  been  done.  The  actual 
tunnel,— the  mine-gallery— is  but  a 
replica,  life-size,  of  the  mine-chart  kept 
with  such  precautions  and  Jealous  care 
by  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Engineers, 
in  his  little  straw  shanty  down  in  the 
lodgement  whence  the  gallery  started. 
This  chart  is  plotted  out  on  a  large- 
scale  parchment  map  of  the  fort  in 
front,  dog’s-eared  and  dirty  because  it 
was  made  by  a  Japanese  Engineer 
officer,  when  working,  before  the  war, 
as  a  coolie  on  this  very  defence  work. 

Degree  for  degree,  foot  for  foot,  with 
the  help  of  theodolite,  level,  and  plumb- 
bob,  has  the  gallery  followed  its  minia¬ 
ture  prototype  on  the  greasy  parch¬ 
ment.  If  plumb-bob  and  measure,  level 
and  theodolite  have  not  lied,  the  de¬ 
sired  point  underneath  the  main  para¬ 
pet  of  Port - shan  has  been  reached. 


The  chambers  excavated  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  contain  the  explosive  were  cut, 
as  soon  as  the  main  gallery  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  crossed  below  the  deep 
ditch  and  to  be  well  beneath  the  great 
.parapet  of  the  fort,  the  object  to  be 
blown  up. 

Into  these  chambers  tons  and  tons  of 
dynamite  have  been  carefully  carried 
and  closely  packed.  The  men,  who 
have  stood  for  hours  along  the  gallery, 
passing  the  cases  from  one  to  the  other 
like  water-buckets  at  a  fire,  have  now 
trooped  out.  The  means  of  firing  the 
charge  have  been  put  into  position  and 
connected.  The  charge  is  sealed  up 
by  the  mass  of  rock,  shale,  and  earth 
which  has  been  placed  for  some  fifty 
yards  back  in  the  gallery  as  “tamping.” 
This  has  been  done  to  cork  up  the  mine, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  force  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion  being  dispersed  down  the  gal¬ 
lery,  as  a  blank  charge  in  the  barrel 
of  a  gun.  The  ceaseless  scurry  to  and 
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fro  of  the  mining  trucks  has  ended,— 
those  little  trucks  which  have  run  for¬ 
wards  empty  and  back  again  full,  their 
badly  greased  wheels  often  shrieking 
a  horror-struck  protest  at  their  task, 
and  the  mole-like  miners  have  come  up 
from  underground.  After  days  of  bur¬ 
rowing  they  are  now  entirely  brown, 
clothes,  bands,  faces,  and  hair  full  of 
crumbs  of  soil. 

As  usual  no  chances  have  been  taken. 
As  far  as  possible,  in  every  case,  the 
means  of  firing  the  charge  have  been 
duplicated.  Firstly,  there  Is  electricity: 
for  this  there  are  two  entirely  separate 
circuits,  each  connected  to  its  own  set 
of  detonators  in  ti  e  charge.  To  pre¬ 
vent  possible  damage  from  clumsy  foot 
or  falling  stone  the  wires  have  been 
carried  in  split  bamboos  along  the  gal¬ 
lery.  The  circuits  have  been  tested 
several  times,  and  each  time  the  little 
kick  of  the  galvanometer-needle  has 
shown  that  there  was  no  break  In  the 
line.  Besides  the  electricity  there  is  the 
ordinary  fuse,  also  in  duplicate.  Each 
is  made  up  of  three  different  links  in 
the  chain  of  ignition;  the  detonators  in 
the  charge,  the  length  of  instantaneous- 
fuse  from  them  to  a  point  some  yards 
outside  the  tamping,  and  lastly  the 
short  piece  of  slow  burning  safety- 
fuse  Joined  on,— safety-fuse,  in  order  to 
allow  time  for  escape  to  the  person 
igniting  the  charge.  Weak  spots  in  the 
train  of  fire  always  are  these  joints, 
difllcult  to  make,  and  easily  deranged 
by  a  jerk  or  a  falling  stone.  The  fuses, 
however,  are  after  all  only  a  second 
string;  much  neater,  cleaner,  quicker 
and  more  certain  is  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent. 

Far  away,  at  varying  distances,  lie 
the  guns,  every  one  already  laid  on 
the  doomed  fort.  Some  will  fire  direct, 
some  from  behind  hills,  whence  one 
cannot  see  the  target. 

So  soon  as  the  smoke  of  the  explosion 
shoots  up,  and  mushroom-like  spreads 
into  the  sky,  all  will  concentrate  their 


fire  on  this  work.  A  veritable  squall 
of  bursting  steel  and  shrapnel  bullets 
will  It  be,  and  under  its  cover  the 
assaulting  columns  will  storm  the 
breach. 

The  stormers  are  now  ready,  crouch¬ 
ing  under  cover  in  the  different  lodge¬ 
ments  and  parallels  closest  to  the 
work.  They  are  waiting  the  moment 
to  charge  forward  ou  the  bewiidered 
and  shaken  survivors  of  the  explosion, 
who  will  be  subjected  simultaneously 
to  this  inferno  of  artillery  fire. 

All  is  ready,  but  not  a  moment  too 
soon,  for  have  not  the  listeners,  lying 
prone  in  their  branch  listen.'ng-galleries, 
heard  coming  from  somewhere  in  the 
womb  of  Mother  Earth  thud  thud, — the 
strokes  of  the  Russians  countermining? 
Has  not  the  pebble  placed  on  the  many- 
colored  captured  Russian  drum  danced 
to  the  same  vibrations?  Hard  it  is  to 
locate,  harder  still  to  estimate  their 
distance;  but  without  doubt  they  are 
working,  working  near  at  hand  too. 
Even  now  they  may  have  burrowed 
right  up  to  the  charge,  and  be  busy 
in  cutting  the  electric  leads  and  fuses. 
Dynamite,  luckily,  cannot  be  drowned 
out  by  water. 

Far  down  the  hill-side  is  the  lodge¬ 
ment,  that  hole  which  looks  like  a 
distorted  volcanic  crater.  Such,  in  fact, 
it  is,  being  the  result  of  exploding  a 
few  small  mines,  so  spaced  that  their 
resulting  craters  intersect,  and  by  over¬ 
lapping  form  one  elongated  pit,  a 
broad  and  very  deep  trench.  The  soil 
vomited  up  by  the  explosion  has 
formed  a  parapet  all  round  as  it  fell 
back.  It  was  when  the  attackers  found 
that  they  could  advance  no  closer  over 
the  open,  that  this  pit  was  made.  A 
tunnel  had  been  made  up  to  its  posi¬ 
tion,— this  was  the  commencement  of 
the  mole’s  work,— and  the  mines  ex¬ 
ploded.  At  once,  even  while  the  sky 
was  still  raining  rocks  and  clods  of 
earth,  the  Sappers  and  Infantry  ad¬ 
vanced  with  a  cat-like  rush  from  the 
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parallel  behind  and  seized  this  point  of 
vantage.  Without  delay  they  started 
with  pick  and  shovel  to  improve  on  the 
work  of  the  explosives.  Cat-like  too, 
with  tooth  and  nail  have  they  hung  on 
to  their  newly  won  position  against  all 
counter  attacks.  In  vain  have  the  des¬ 
perate  Russians  surpassed  themselves 
In  their  mighty  attempts  to  try  and 
turn  out  the  Japanese  by  bayonet, 
bomb,  or  bullet.  A  foothold  once  es¬ 
tablished,  the  men  of  Nippon  have 
liung  on  to  the  spot,  steadily  strength¬ 
ening  it  the  while. 

From  this  lodgement  was  started  the 
gallery  for  the  great  mine  that  is  just 
about  to  be  exploded  and  Is  to  give 
them  a  road  into  the  fortress,  and  it  is 
here  that  all  Interest  is  now  centred. 

Down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow 
is  a  small  group  intently  waiting.  At 
the  telephone  in  the  straw  shanty 
kneels  the  operator.  Over  the  top  of 
the  parapet,  above  which  bullets  and 
shells  sing  their  way,  peers  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel.  Close  by,  in  charge  of 
a  heavily-built  Sergeant,  lies  a  curious 
innocent-looking  box  with  a  handle;  it 
is  the  dynamo-exploder.  Near  It  two 
men  are  standing,  each  holding  one  end 
of  an  electric  wire  in  either  hand.  The 
ends  of  these  wires,  where  the  metal 
protruding  from  its  black  insulation 
is  scraped  bright,  give  four  points  of 
light  in  the  picture. 

The  telephone  orderly  speaks;  the 
Colonel  gives  an  order.  Quickly  and 
silently  the  two  ends  of  wire  held  by 
one  man  are  placed  in  the  clamps  of 
the  dynamo,  which  are  screwed  down 
to  grip  them.  The  moment  is  fateful, 
and  dead  silence  reigns  among  the  little 
group,  whose  drawn  and  dirty  faces 
wear  if  possible  a  more  anxious  expres¬ 
sion  than  usual.  The  orderly  speaks 
again.  The  Colonel  turns  to  the  Ser¬ 
geant,— “Fire!” 

PrrTr-i,— the  Sergeant  throws  his 
whole  weight  on  the  handle,  forcing  it 
down  with  a  purring  rattle,  while  all 


involuntarily  cower  down,  holding  their 
breath.  .  .  . 

Nothing  happens! 

Again, — once  more  is  the  handle 
jerked  up  and  forced  down.  Nothing 
happens!  The  man  holding  the  second 
circuit  steps  forward,  and  the  exploder 
is  quickly  connected  to  It  Once,  twice, 
three  times  does  the  handle  purr  as  it 
is  forced  down,  by  two  men  now. 

Again,— nothing! 

“Who  connected  this  charge?”- 

Captain  Yamatogo  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Engineers  steps  forward  and 
salutes;  a  small  saturnine-looking  man, 
so  coated  with  dried  sweat  and  earth 
that  he  might  again  be  well  taken  for 
the  coolie.  He  is  responsible:  he  was 
in  charge;  but,  be  happens  to  be  the  one 
chosen  among  many  volunteers  to  go 
down  and  light  the  fuse,  if  necessary, 
and  to  go  down  and  relight  it,  should 
it  not  act  the  first  time.  The  matter 
of  the  failure  of  the  electricity  can 
wait  till  later.  A  word,  and  he  turns 
round,  picks  up  a  small  portable  elec¬ 
tric  lamp  which  he  straps  round  his 
forehead,  and  slings  a  thick  coil  of 
safety-fuse  over  his  shoulder.  A  sa¬ 
lute,  and  hd  has  gone  down  the  gallery, 
picking  his  way  carefully.  There  is 
for  the  moment  no  danger,  for  no  fuse 
has  been  lit  and  none  can  therefore 
smoulder  to  fiame  up  again  suddenly. 

As  he  strides  along,  his  thoughts  run 
over  the  possible  causes  of  failure. 
He  ponders  over  a  dull  boom  which 
be  fancied  he  had  heard  proceed  from 
the  direction  of  the  tunnel  some  five 
minutes  ago,  just  before  they  connected 
with  the  dynamo.  No  one  else  had 
noticed  it,  apparently,  amid  the  storm 
of  noise.  He  bad  decided  that  his  ears 
must  be  playing  him  tricks,  for  he  had 
done  much  under  ground  listening  re¬ 
cently,  and  they  were  strained;  but 
now,  down  there  alone,  bis  thoughts 
again  revert  to  this  sound. 

After  walking  for  some  two  minutes, 
be  almost  stumbles  into  an  obstruction; 
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the  left  side  of  the  gallery  and  seem¬ 
ingly  the  top  have  fallen  in.  It  is  in 
a  soft  portion  of  the  tunnel  lined  with 
timbers,  which  are  splintered  and  lying 
all  about.  He  hastily  searches  the  side 
walls  for  a  gauge  mark  showing  the 
distance  from'  the  mouth.  He  finds 
one;  he  is  twenty  yards  short  of  the 
tamping,  and  therefore  the  pile  of  soil 
and  rock  Is  just  over  the  ends  of  the 
safety-fuse.  Whilst  standing  there  he 
hears  strokes  and  voices,— voices  close 
to  him.  He  half  draws  his  sword  and 
waits. 

This  explains  the  failure.  His  ears 
were  right.  The  enemy  have  driven 
forward  a  tube  and  exploded  a  small 
counter-mine,' smashing  in  the  side  of 
the  gallery.  Well,  they  seem  to  have 
succeeded  In  spoiling  the  attackers’ 
plan,  for  the  present  at  any  rate.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  dig  these  tons  of 
earth  off  the  fuses  under  some  hours; 
the  gallery  is  completely  blocked.  But 
stay,— Is  It?  He  sees  a  small  black 
patch  of  darkness  on  the  right-hand 
top  comer  of  the  mound.  Scrambling 
up,  be  digs  with  bis  bands,  and  finds  a 
mere  crust  of  earth.  Behind  this  the 
opening  is  just  large  enough  to  crawl 
through.  He  wiggles  along  on  bis  belly 
between  the  earth  and  the  roof  for  some 
ten  yards,  then  the  mound  slopes  away 
and  be  stumbles  down  on  to  the  fioor 
again  In  the  small  space  between  the 
obstruction  and  the  tamping  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel.  He  darts  to  the  side  of 
the  tunnel  and  picks  up  two  red  ropes. 
These  are  the  Instantaneous-fuses. 
Captain  Yamatogo  knows  all  that  Is  to 
be  known  about  fuses;  he  knows  that 
to  light  the  instantaneous-fuse  means 
death,  as  the  fiame  would  fiash  straight 
down  to  the  charge  before  he  could 
move.  Not  wanting  to  die  uselessly, 
he  heaves  at  the  fuses  to  try  and  pull 
them  and  the  pieces  of  safety-fuse 
joined  to  their  ends,  from  under  the 
load  of  earth.  He  pulls,  but  they  do 
not  yield;  dropping  them,  be  whips  out 


bis  knife.  He  will  cut  the  instan¬ 
taneous-fuse  and  splice  on  a  longish 
piece  of  safety-fuse,  long  enough  to 
allow  him  to  get  back  over  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  after  lighting.  Two  minutes’  work 
will  do  it 

At  that  moment  he  again  hears  a 
voice,  still  closer  than  before.  There  is 
no  time  to  lose,  not  even  two  minutes; 
he  can  even  bear  that  it  is  a  Russian 
voice.  Quickly  be  makes  up  his  mind, 
but,  bis  resolve  taken,  he  proceeds 
calmly.  Taking  out  a  little  Japanese 
fiag,  he  sticks  it  into  the  earth  beside 
him,  and  squats  down  on  bis  heels, 
peels  the  end  of  the  cut  fuse,  and  then 
fills  bis  pipe  with  tobacco.  As  he  does 
this,  he  cannot  help  recaliing  with  a 
grim  smile  that  it  must  be  just  above 
where  be  now  squats  that  he  was 
kicked,  as  a  coolie,  by  a  Russian  ofilcer. 
He  then  thinks  of  bis  wife  at  home 
near  Osaka,  and  his  two  merry-eyed 
iittle  boys.  Still  thinking  of  them  he 
measures,  and  sees  that  only  one  end 
of  the  fuse  will  go  Into  his  diminutive 
pipe-bowl  at  a  time. 

He  lights  the  pipe,  and  takes  a  long 
pull.  Expelling  the  smoke  with  a 
hoarse  cry  of  Banzai,  be  presses  the 
end  of  the  fuse  bard  Into  the  little 
glowing  bowl.  There  is  a  hiss  and  a 
jet  of  sparks. 

To  those  watching,  great  Fiijiyama 
itself  seems  to  erupt  skywards  from 

the  Port  of  - shan.  Within  two 

minutes  the  men  of  his  company  are 
running  and  stumbling  above  what  was 
once  Captain  Yamatogo  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Engineers. 

II. 

Now  it’s  all  over.  If  you  wish  to  see 

what  was  the  Fort  of  - shan,  come 

along  with  me  up  to  what  looks  like  a 
collection  of  rubbish  heaps  over  on  the 
top  of  yonder  hill. 
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You  will  see  the  Abomination  of 
Desolation. 

Inside  what  was  the  fort,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  rock  and  of  earth,  on  level  and 
on  slope,  is  gashed  and  pitted  into 
mounds  and  holes,  the  craters  of  the 
exploding  eleven-inch  shells.  These 
monstrous  projectiles  have  rained  on 
the  place  until  the  defenders  must  have 
felt  like  the  doomed  dwellers  in  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain. 

Down  below,  where  surfaces  of 
broken  concrete  appear  in  patches  of 
gray  among  the  rock,  were  once  the 
mouths  of  the  bomb-proof  casemates 
wherein  the  tortured  garrison  sought 
refuge  from  the  hail  of  falling  steel, 
vaulted  casemates  cut  into  the  solid 
rock  or  roofed  over  with  concrete 
where  the  rock  gave  place  to  softer 
material.  Well  have  they  done  their 
duty  even  against  the  eleven-inch  shell, 
until  the  end  came.  Now,  some  of  the 
openings  facing  the  rear  or  gorge  of 
the  fortress  are  sealed  to  the  top  with 
fallen  earth  and  pulverized  rock,  some 
are  only  partially  closed  by  the  land¬ 
slide  from  the  parapet  over  them,  their 
cracked  arches  still  standing.  With  a 
sickening  feeling  thought  turns  to  the 
men  within  them  at  the  moment  of  the 
cataclysm,  possibly  snatching  a  few 
moments’  rest,  the  majority,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  sick  or  wounded.  All  round 
above  stretches  in  a  broken  line  the 
shapeless  mass  of  the  huge  main  para¬ 
pet,  and  just  inside  this,  there  are  re¬ 
mains  of  the  concrete  revetment  wall 
which  supported  the  Interior  of  the 
parapet— the  gun  platforms  and  em¬ 
placements.  This  wall,  which,  in  its 
former  ordered  neatness,  almost  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  of  a  battle-ship  in  con¬ 
crete,  with  its  searchlight  emplace¬ 
ments,  steps,  davits  and  tackle  for 
hoisting  shell,  and  the  regularly  spaced 
little  doors  for  the  shelters,  range-dials, 
ammunition-recesses  and  cartridge- 
stores,  now  bulges  this  way  and  that, 
here  cracked,  there  fallen  with  the  un¬ 


supported  earth  flowing  over  it.  Along 
one  face,  which  was  the  front,  of  the 
fortress,  the  only  traces  of  it  now  to 
be  seen  are  occasional  comers  appear¬ 
ing  from  the  mound  of  loose  earth  and 
rock. 

One  cannot  walk  straight;  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  the  boulders  which  lie 
scattered  over  the  ground,  or  the  shell- 
craters  which  honeycomb  it.  There  a 
huge  transverse,  which  is  evidently 
of  softer  earth,  still  stands,  a  shapeless 
mound,  its  face  all  pock-marked  with 
craters  till  it  looks^  almost  like  a  gigan¬ 
tic  sponge.  There  are  bodies  every¬ 
where;  some  lying  on  the  surface,  in 
the  free  air  of  Heaven;  some  buried,  so 
that  a  hand  or  a  foot  alone  discloses 
what  is  below.  Everywhere  also  are 
splintered  timber,  rifles,  cartridge- 
boxes,  belts,  coats,  and  all  the  usual 
dibria  of  a  battle-field,  with  a  huge  gun 
overturned  or  pointing  dumbly  to  the 
sky  to  emphasize  that  this  has  been  no 
common  battle-field  but  the  fight  for 
a  fortress.  There  is  blood  too,— but  not 
much,  thanks  to  the  merciful  dust, 
which  has  softly  descended  in  an  im¬ 
palpable  mist  and  covered  everything 
with  a  gray-brown  pall,  giving  to  all 
a  mysterious  velvety  appearance.  It 
has  soaked  up  the  blood,  an  occasional 
dark  spot  being  all  that  is  to  be  seen. 

Beyond  the  huge  mound  of  the  para¬ 
pet,  down,  deep  down,  except  on  one 
side,  still  exists  the  ditch.  Some  forty 
feet  in  depth,  it  ran  like  a  huge  chasm 
round  the  whole  fortress,  in  places 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  al¬ 
most  sheer  sides.  At  the  angles  or  cor¬ 
ners  where  the  ditch  bends  are  jum¬ 
bled  heaps  of  concrete,  steel  beams,  and 
roughly  squared  stones.  They  are 
what  remain  of  the  caponieres,  those 
little  bomb-proof  buildings  built  so 
snugly  out  of  the  way  of  shells  right 
down  at  the  bottom,  whence  machine- 
guns  and  quick-firers  poured  their  de- 
vasting  blight  of  bullets,  along  the 
cruel  wire  entanglements.  In  which  had 
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been  caught  the  unsuccessful  Japanese 
storming  parties.  Until  these  caponieres 
were  ^silenced  or  destroyed  no  soul 
could  live  in  that  veritable  chasm  of 
death.  All  those  gray  little  bodies 
banging  limp  like  broken  marionettes 
along  the  length  of  the  ditch,  in  the 
thicket  of  barbed  wire,  or  lying  doubled 
up  and  Impaled  on  the  stakes  of  the 
trou8  de  loup,  bear  witness  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  part  these  caponieres  had 
played.  The  attitudes  of  some  of  the 
dead,  who,  hanging  contorted,  still  grip 
a  wire  convulsively,  give  evidence  of 
the  power  of  the  dynamo  above.  One 
of  those  heaps  of  dust  and  debris  we 
saw  in  the  casemates  now  represents 
the  dynamo.  Gaps  here  and  there  in 
the  maze  of  wire,  with  its  springy 
strands  all  curling  up  above  holes  in 
the  ground,  show  where  the  contact 
mines  of  the  defenders  burst,  or  where 
the  hand-grenades  of  both  sides  fell 
and  exploded. 

On  one  side  there  is  no  ditch;  para¬ 
pet  and  ditch  seem  to  have  been  melted 
together  by  an  earthquake.  Here  the 
mines  were  sprung.  Escarp  and  count- 
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erscarp  have  crumbled  away,  and  the 
beetling  parapet  has  slid  down  and 
filled  up  the  ditch  till  the  earth  and 
rock  has  overflowed  right  on  to  the 
glacis  beyond.  There  is  no  such  large 
crater  formed  by  the  explosion  as  one 
would  have  expected,  for  it  has  been 
partially  filled  up  by  the  mass  falling 
in  from  all  sides.  The  edge  of  what 
was  the  crater  is  marked  by  cracks  and 
fissures,  in  places  more  than  a  foot 
wide,  in  the  still  standing  parapet  on 
either  side.  The  dust  gives  to  every¬ 
thing  a  soft  rounded  appearance. 

Looking  over  the  glacis,  for  some 
hundreds  of  yards  the  landscape  is  seen 
to  be  dotted  with  stones  and  fragments 
of  rock,  till  it  gives  the  impression  of 
the  Sooth  African  veldt  with  Its  ant¬ 
hills.  Further  off,  that  mound  shows 
the  lodgement  from  which  the  Japan¬ 
ese  moles  started  the  last  tunnel. 

A  sickening  smell  pervades  the  air. 

A  Japanese  sentry  stands  motionless 
against  the  skyline  under  an  impro¬ 
vised  flagstaff.  The  only  sign  of  life 
is  the  feeble  flicker  of  the  red  and 
white  flag  in  the  almost  still  air. 

Trout. 


THE  BLACK 

It  was  dusk  when  I  returned  to  the 
village  that  I  bad  not  seen  for  so 
many  years— for  more  than  half  the 
span  of  a  man’s  life.  My  arrangement 
with  old  Margot  was  that  the  little 
postern '  should  be  open  at  midnight. 
The  castle  was  about  an  hour’s  walk 
from  the  village,  by  the  high  road  that 
is  to  say,  for  it  was  really  quite  near, 
but  the  road  was  steep  and  winding. 

I  had  been  a  free  man  Just  a  week, 
and  the  first  raptures  of  the  open  air 
and  the  unwalled  plain  were  beginning 
to  lose  something  of  their  intensity. 
Even  the  great  thought  of  my  ven¬ 
geance  now  so  close  at  hand  could  no 
longer  mask  my  weariness  and  hunger. 


VENGEANCE. 

Nature  will  not  be  balked.  The  forty 
years  that  I  bad  been  caged  like  a 
captive  beast  had  left  me  an  old  man. 

In  this  there  was  at  any  rate  one  ad¬ 
vantage.  I  had  no  fear  of  being  recog¬ 
nized.  In  the  village  street  many 
things  were  changed,  but  the  little  inn 
at  the  cross-roads  was  still  there.  I 
walked  in  boldly  and  sat  down  by  the 
window.  There  were  two  or  three 
peasants  drinking,  but  they  took  little 
heed  of  me.  I  was  in  luck’s  way.  The 
landlord  was  Just  going  to  have  his 
supper,  and  he  willingly  spared  me  a 
plateful  of  steaming  stew,  which  was 
to  me  like  the  elixir  of  life. 

When  I  had  finished  I  did  what 
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might  have  cost  me  dear.  I  leaned 
back  in  my  chair,  stretched  out  my  tired 
legs  on  the  rail  beneath  the  bench- 
table,  and  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep,  such 
a  slumber  as  no  man  should  yield  him¬ 
self  to  who  has  any  business  on  band. 
Almost  immediately,  it  seemed  to  me, 
I  was  awakened  by  the  weight  of  a 
band  on  my  shoulder.  I  sprang  up  in¬ 
stantly,  and  found  my  host  looking 
somewhat  narrowly  at  me. 

“Come,”  he  said,  “we  are  early  folk 
here,  and  I  am  closing  the  house.  If 
you  will,  you  can  stay  the  night,  or  if 
not  you  can  pay  for  your  supper  and 
go.” 

I  paid  the  reckoning,  and  asked  him 
if  he  knew  the  hour. 

“Well  on  to  eleven,”  he  answered, 
‘‘for  ’tis  more  than  half  an  hour  since 
the  King’s  mail  went  by.” 

I  bade  him  good-night  and  went  forth 
Into  the  deserted  street. 

The  powers  of  darkness  and  silence 
were  upon  me  and  a  certain  awe  of 
myself.  Put  it  how  you  will,  there  is 
something  dread  in  a  purpose  held  to, 
through  forty  years  of  heart-beats.  A 
wonderful  thing  is  faith.  Even  in  my 
dungeon,  encompassed  by  those  mon¬ 
strous,  slimy  blocks  of  stone,  with  the 
stench  of  the  moat  ever  in  my  nostrils, 
I  never  doubted  that  my  hour— and  his 
—would  come.  And  now  everything 
was  moving  to  the  appointed  end  as 
smoothly  as  if  it  had  been  rehearsed 
a  thousand  times. 

I  had  left  the  last  cottage  behind  me, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  tall  poplars  lay 
black  upon  the  road.  Already  I  was 
skirting  the  castle  grounds,  and  it 
would  have  been  no  great  task  to  scale 
the  wall  and  shorten  my  walk  by  a 
good  half-hour.  But  I  remembered  the 
tales  I  had  heard  in  my  boyhood,  and 
I  knew  the  grounds  were  set  with 
springs  and  snares,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  wolf-hounds  which  my  lord  held 
far  dearer  than  a  peasant’s  life. 
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The  moon  had  risen  high- a  three- 
quarter  moon,  wonderfully  bright  and 
clear.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind, 
yet  the  air  was  fresh  and  sweet  with 
the  delicate  scents  of  leaf  and  flower. 
As  I  came  out  from  the  shadows  of  the 
trees  into  a  piece  of  open  road  it 
seemed  aimost  as  light  as  day,  only 
there  was  something  about  the  scene 
strange  and  solemn.  Then  suddenly,  at 
a  turn  of  the  road  the  castle  came  into 
view,  heavy  and  threatening,  every 
window  black  save  one  on  an  upper 
floor,  whence  there  streamed  a  light 
that  looked  yellow  and  belated  in  the 
world  of  cold,  pure  moonshine. 

At  the  first  sight  of  that  house  of 
black  memories  my  pulse  began  to  beat 
faster  and  involuntarily  my  steps 
quickened.  Also  my  band  went  of  its 
own  accord  to  my  bosom  to  feel  for 
something  that  always  nestled  there— 
something  cold,  keen-edged,  and  pointed 
like  a  needle. 

It  seemed  only  a  few  minutes  had 
passed  before  I  stood  in  front  of  the 
great  iron  gates.  This  was  not  the 
chief  entrance,  and  the  lodge  here  was 
empty.  But  to  my  astonishment  the 
gate  itself  stood  a  little  open,  and  when 
I  pushed,  it  yielded,  so  that  without 
any  let  I  entered  an  avenue  which  led 
to  the  broad  walk  that  ran  to  the  foot 
of  the  great  terrace  in  front  of  the 
castle. 

Forty-one  years  before,  I  had  come  up 
this  very  path,  a  mere  boy,  to  claim 
my  bride,  and  had  found  her  dead- 
slain  by.  her  own  hand,  they  fold  me, 
and  indeed  it  was  like  enough.  One 
glance  at  her  face  and  I  knew  the 
story.  Then,  unarmed  as  I  was,  I  bad 
gone  to  seek  my  lord.  He  was  no 
coward— that  I  will  say  for  him— yet 
when  he  saw  me  he  trembled.  There 
were  others  with  him,  but  I  saw  them 
not,  I  remembered  afterwards.  I  went 
straight  to  him  and  seized  him  by  the 
throat.  He  stabbed  me  again  and 
again,  but  I  held  on.  Had  we  two  been 
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alone,  it  had  been  life  for  life.  But 
they  tore  us  apart.  He  escaped  for  a 
time,  and  for  a  time  I  went  to  my 
dungeon. 

When  I  reached  the  broad  walk,  I 
began  to  take  precautions,  seeking,  as 
far  as  might  be,  the  shadows  of  the 
trees.  The  front  of  the  castle  was 
now  full  In  view,  dark  and  grim,  with 
the  great  oaken  door  frowning  under 
its  deep-cut  arch. 

Before,  however,  I  reached  the  steps 
that  led  up  to  the  terrace  I  turned  off 
upon  the  left  hand  to  follow  a  narrow 
way  that  led  to  the  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  It  took  me  straight  to  a  little 
postern  gate  that  once  was  very  fa¬ 
miliar  to  me.  As  I  expected,  when  I 
lifted  the  heavy  latch  and  pressed,  it 
yielded  at  once  and  let  me  enter.  Be¬ 
fore  I  did  so  I  glanced  upwards  and 
my  eyes  fell  on  the  lighted  window— 
imndedlately  above  me,  but— as  It  now 
seemed— very  high  indeed.  For  all  the 
years  that  bad  passed,  the  place 
seemed  as  familiar  as  though  I  had 
been  there  but  yesterday.  '  There  was 
first  a  long  passage  that  led  into  what 
would  nowadays,  I  suppdse,  be  called 
the  housekeeper’s  room.  To  us  It  used 
to  be  Madame’s  room,  and  there  many 
a  time  had  I  had  supper  with  my  dear 
one— who  was  Madame’s  niece,  and  an 
orphan— at  my  side.  In  those  days  It 
had  been  a  goodly  apartment,  hand¬ 
somely  furnished.  Even  in  the  half- 
light  I  could  see  how  sadly  it  was 
altered.  It  looked  like  the  ruin  of  its 
former  self.  The  great  hangings 
showed  grievous  rents.  One  large 
mirror  was  broken  right  across.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  splendid  carved  oak  table 
I  remembered,  there  was  a  rude  bench 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  backed  and 
hewed  as  If  with  swords  or  axes.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  room  was  a  door 
which  commanded  the  great  servants’ 
hall.  This  door  now  stood  half  open, 
and  through  the  opening  a  light 
gleamed. 
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So  far  I  felt  sure  I  had  not  betrayed 
myself  by  any  noise,  and  very  quietly 
I  crept  towards  the  hall  door,  and 
looked  through.  It  was  perfectly 
empty,  but  on  the  long  table  that  ran 
almost  its  whole  length  were  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  half-finished  meal,  great 
dishes  still  warm,  tankards  of  ale,  and 
bottles  of  wine.  There  were  also 
several  lanterns,  one  of  them  alight. 
The  appearance  of  the  place  suggested 
to  my  mind  an  abruptly  Interrupted 
meal.  It  also  warned  me  to  waste  no 
time,  for  they  who  had  been  here  so 
recently  might  at  any  moment  return. 
The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  In 
such  an  event  I  might  gain  time  by 
fastening  the  postern  gate.  But  to  my 
disappointment  there  was  only  a  great 
keyhole— no  key  or  any  other  way  of 
securing  it.  The  door  between  the 
room  and  the  hall,  however,  had  a 
large  bolt,  and  was  of  oak,  stout 
enough  to  resist  almost  anything  short 
of  a  siege  train.  This  fastened,  one 
of  my  anxieties  was  a  little  allayed. 
And  now,  the  lantern  in  my  left  band 
and  my  naked  dagger  in  the  right,  I 
began  to  explore.  I  knew  the  stair 
that  led  to  the  upper  rooms,  but  be¬ 
yond  that  my  knowledge  failed.  Once, 
indeed,  I  had  gone  further,  but  then 
the  one  thought  had  cast  out  every 
other. 

At  the  top  of  the  staircase  hung 
heavy  velvet  curtains.  Drawing  them 
an  inch  or  two  apart,  I  peered  between. 
What  I  saw  waff's  magnificent  vaulted 
chamber,  little,  if  at  all,  smaller  than 
the  servants’  hall  below.  It  was 
lighted  by  a  high  window  with  elabo¬ 
rate  tracery,  looking  out,  I  guessed,  on 
the  back  of  the  castle.  On  the  walls 
were  great  pictures;  sculptured  figures 
in  marble  and  bronze  formed  a  kind  of 
avenue  across  the  room;  yet  even  here 
and  in  the  imperfect  light  I  could  still 
distinguish  the  advance  of  neglect  and 
decay. 

At  the  end  of  this  room  under  the 
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window  were  more  hangings  looped 
up  so  as  to  show  a  door.  Opening  this, 
I  found  myself  in  a  passage  which 
would  have  been  absolutely  dark  but 
for  the  feeble  light  of  my  lantern.  Al¬ 
most  exactly  opposite  me  was  another 
door,  but  further  along  the  passage  I 
thought  1  could  see  the  balusters  of  a 
staircase. 

I  was  right.  A  broad  flight  of  stone 
steps  led  evidently  to  the  upper  floor, 
and  it  was  there  I  had  seen  the  lighted 
window.  I  had  settled  in  my  own 
mind  that  in  that  room  I  should  And 
my  quarry.  Of  course,  if  I  bad  stopped 
to  think,  there  were  many  reasons  why 
this  was  most  improbable.  But  at  such 
times  one  does  not  wait  for  the  slow 
processes  of  reasoning,  one  falls  back 
on  instinct. 

At  the  bead  of  the  stairs  a  narrow 
landing  opened  upon  a  gallery,  which 
I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  ran  round 
three  sides  of  the  great  room  or  hall 
which  I  had  Just  left  On  the  wall  side 
of  this  gallery  were  numerous  curtains, 
some  eight  or  nine  at  least  I  must 
have  passed.  Three  or  four  I  lifted, 
and  in  each  case  they  concealed  a 
door.  There  was  nothing  whatever  to 
indicate  what  lay  behind  the  doors, 
and  for  the  flrst  time  that  night  I 
felt  at  a  loss.  Perhaps  the  darkness 
and  the  absolute  silence  were— in  spite 
of  my  grim  resolve— beginning  to  tell 
upon  my  nerves.  I  stopped  short,  and 
lifting  the  curtain  nearest  to  me,  gently 
turned  the  handle  of-  the  door.  As  I 
did  so  I  heard— behind  me,  it  seemed— 
a  curious  sound,  a  pad,  pad,  pad,  heavy 
soft  and  mufSed. 

I  looked  back,  there  was  nothing. 
Then  I  looked  the  other  way,  and  in 
the  light  of  the  moon,  streaming 
through  the  great  window,  I  saw  a 
sight  that  made  my  heart  leap  and  tug, 
like  a  dog  against  a  chain.  Coming 
straight  towards  me  down  the  gallery 
was  a  black  cat-like  creature,  but  of 
monstrous  size,  tiger  or  panther  or 
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leopard,  I  know  not  which.  When  I 
flrst  caught  sight  of  it,  it  seemed  to  be 
trotting,  but  as  soon  as  it  observed  me 
turn  towards  it,  it  changed  its  manner 
of  approach,  coming  on  more  swiftly, 
but  with  a  strange  sinuous  stoop  and 
writhe  as  if  it  were  gliding  along  on 
Its  belly.  Its  dreadful  eyes  were  ablaze 
with  lust  of  blood,  its  lips  were  drawn 
back  so  as  to  display  the  great  yellow 
teeth,  and  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders  seemed  to  roll  like  waves 
round  a  large  metal  collar,  from  which 
hung  some  links  of  chain.  Most  men¬ 
acing  of  all  to  me  appeared  its  un¬ 
natural  silence.  I  bad  Just,  and  only 
Just,  time  enough  to  dart  inside  the 
door  and  close  it  The  next  moment 
there  came  a  dull  thud  against  the  oak, 
which,  fortunately  for  me,  was  stout 
and  strong.  Then  I  heard  the  sound  of 
sniffing  at  the  bottom  of  the  door,  and 
then  siience  once  more. 

Relieved  from  my  immediate  fear,  I 
held  up  my  lantern  and  investigated 
my  surroundings.  The  room  in  which  I 
found  myself  bore  fewer  signs  of  de¬ 
cay  than  any  other  part  of  the  castle 
I  had  as  yet  visited.  The  tapestries 
and  carpets  were  rich,  of  costly  ma¬ 
terials  and  elaborate  design.  The 
most  striking  features,  however,  were 
a  series  of  pictures— evidently  family 
portraits— on  the  walls.  Among  these 
I  bad  little  difficulty  in  recognizing  my 
arch-enemy.  There  he  stood,  hatefully 
splendid.  A  cynical  smile  curled  his 
lips,  the  clear  cold  eyes  looking  full 
at  me  with  an  expression  of  utter 
weariness  and  unfathomable  contempt. 
He  reminded  me  of  some  deadly  snake, 
magniflcent  but  fatal,  and  as  I  remem¬ 
bered  my  beautiful  white  dove  my 
band  grasped  the  dagger  with  a  still 
flrmer  bold. 

And  now  the  end  of  my  wanderings 
was  very  near.  For,  opening  the  door 
at  the  opposite  end  of  this  room,  I 
perceived  at  the  end  of  a  short  passage 
a  light  shining  out  from  a  rbom.  Set- 
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ting  down  my  lantern— for  I  had  no 
need  of  It  now— I  crept  very  quietly, 
steadying  myself  by  the  wall.  Once 
more  a  thrill  of  excitement  and  pas¬ 
sion  seemed  almost  to  unman  me. 

I  reached  the  door,  which  was  only 
a  few  inches  open,  and  listened  in¬ 
tently  for  a  minute  or  two.  There  was 
no  sound  except  the  ticking  of  a  clock. 
Noiselessly,  I  widened  the  opening  till 
I  could  see  inside.  It  was  a  fair-sized 
sleeping  chamber,  richly  furnished  and 
hung  with  heavy  tapestries,  yet  even 
here  the  marks  of  decay  were  evident. 
But  in  truth  I  took  small  heed  of  the 
furnishing,  for  there  on  the  bed  lay 
two  figures  both  fast  asleep,  and  one 
was  he  whom  I  had  come  to  seek. 
It  was  a  cot  rather  than  a  bed,  and  my 
lord,  wrapped  In  a  long,  loose,  bro¬ 
caded  garment,  lay  across  it,  turned  a 
little  on  bis  side,  so  that  his  face 
looked  towards  me. 

He  had  changed  indeed.  The  object 
of  the  hatred  that  had  been  fattening 
in  my  heart  all  these  years  was  my 
lord  of  the  picture  In  the  ball.  This 
was  an  old  man.  But  hatred  is  an  ac¬ 
commodating  passion,  and  at  the  sight 
of  this  sleeping  figure  my  dagger  was 
naked  in  my  hand  before  I  had  so 
much  as  thought  of  drawing  it.  And 
as  I  gazed  upon  him  the  likeness  be¬ 
tween  what  he  had  been  and  what  he 
now  was,  became  every  moment 
plainer.  His  features  were  clear-cut 
and  regular  as  ever,  the  lips  were 
still  full  and  red,  and  the  hair  though 
almost  white  was  fine  as  spun  silk. 
Even  ns  be  slept  in  careless  abandon¬ 
ment,  there  was  about  him  an  air  of 
dignity  quite  unmistakable. 

The  other  was  a  little  child,  hardly 
more  than  an  infant.  It  was  in  the 
bed,  the  little  eyes  fast  closed,  the 
rosy  lips  half  open.  One  naked  arm 
stretched  out  lay  across  the  old  man’s 
shoulder,  and  the  tiny  fingers  rested  on 
his  cheek. 

The  knife  was  already  and  instinc- 
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tively  raised  before  I  caught  sight  of 
the  child.  I  meant  to  wake  the  old 
man  that  be  tnight  know  whose  hand 
had  wrought  justice  after  many  days. 
Now  I  could  not  utter  a  word.  My 
uplifted  arm  sank  to  my  side.  The 
child  seemed  to  me  like  some  guardian 
angel.  Its  very  presence  a  sanctuary 
that  I  durst  not  violate.  And  even  as 
I  gazed,  a  smile  I  can  only  call 
heavenly  irradiated  the  lovely  little 
face,  the  expression,  I  suppose,  of  some 
delightful  dream. 

Some  time  I  must  have  stayed  there 
fascinated  and  undecided.  When  I 
gazed  at  the  old  man  compunction  died 
and  the  thought  of  vengeance  resumed 
sway.  Then,  before  I  could  strike,  the 
tiny  band  arrested  me,  and  I  stood 
powerless.  I  could  not  slay  my  enemy 
then  and  there,  but  it  should  only  be 
a  respite,  and  a  brief  one. 

I  took  my  dagger  and  laid  it  very 
gently  on  the  bed,  the  haft  close  to  the 
little  arm,  the  point  of  the  blade  just 
touching  the  wrinkled  cheek.  The  old 
man  would  wake  to  find  that  sinister 
warning,  and  it  would  have  the  more 
significance  because  be  would  recog¬ 
nize  the  knife  itself;  for  it  was  one  of 
bis  own  possessions,  and  on  the  blade 
was  engraved  the  hateful  crest— a 
wolfs  head  with  grinning  teeth,  and 
for  a  motto  three  words  of  Latin— 
non  siccd,  morte.  Indeed,  It  had  drunk 
my  blood,  for  it  was  the  very  knife 
with  which  my  lord  bad  stabbed  me, 
and  which  I  bad  wrested  from  him  at 
the  moment  of  our  being  torn  apart 
How  I  bad  given  it  into  safe  keeping 
and  recovered  It  is  a  tale  which  I  must 
not  stay  here  to  rehearse. 

But  my  plan  miscarried.  I  bad  not 
allowed  for  the  light  sleeping  of  an 
old  man.  Hardly  had  the  slender  steel 
touched  bis  cheek,  though,  indeed.  It 
rested  there  as  lightly  as  a  fallen  leaf, 
when  bis  eyes  opened.  For  one  brief 
moment  they  gazed  at  me  quiet  and 
vacant  as  though  they  saw  not;  the 
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next,  memory  and  courage  and  cun¬ 
ning  sprang  forward  to  garrison  them. 

I  saw  myself  unarmed,  and  thrust 
forward  my  hand  to  regain  possession 
of  the  dagger.  With  a  movement  as 
quick,  he  drew  himself  up,  and  the 
knife  fell  to  the  door.  For  an  instant, 
startled  by  the  sound,  his  eyes  fol¬ 
lowed  its  fall  and  he  stooped  to  seize 
it 

That  instant’s  pause  gave  me  my 
chance.  One  swift  glance  1  cast 
around.  Over  the  bed  on  the  wall  a 
couple  of  unsheathed  rapiers  crossed 
each  other.  I  leaned  across  and  tore 
one  from  its  fastenings.  It  was  the 
action  of  a  second  of  time,  but,  as  I 
turned,  the  knife  thrown  from  the 
stoop  hissed  past  my  ear  and  quivered 
high  up  in  the  wall. 

We  stood  face  to  face.  He  unarmed, 
I  with  the  rapier  in  my  hand.  My  con¬ 
fidence  had  returned, '  and  he  showed 
no  sign  of  fear.  In  height  we  were 
fairly  matched,  but  be  was  the  older 
by  ten  years  or  more  I  knew,  and  vice 
bad  sapped  bis  strength  as  much  as 
my  dungeon  life  had  crippled  mine. 

“I  really  must  apologize,”  be  began, 
“for  that  cast  of  the  knife.  The  fact 
is  I  took  you  for  a  vulgar  robber.  I 
recollect  now.  You  have  been  abroad 
for  some  time.  I  trust  it  has  agreed 
with  your  health.  This  light  is  not  the 
best  for  old  eyes,  but  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  you  are  in  good  condition.” 

There  was  something  in  bis  almost 
incredible  assurance  that  shook  my 
own.  He  bad,  too,  that  indefinable  air 
of  serene  distinction  which  is  in  itself 
no  mean  weapon.  I  tried  bard  to 
match  his  coolness. 

“I  thank  you,”  I  said  gravely.  “I 
believe  my  strength  is  sufficient  for  the 
business  in  band.” 

“You  thought  so  once  before,”  he  re¬ 
turned  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

“We  are  alone  this  time,”  I  said  sig¬ 
nificantly. 

“Except  for  the  child,”  he  answered. 
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“and  he  is  somewhat  young  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  business  in  band.” 

On  these  last  words,  borrowed  from 
me,  be  laid  a  strange,  mocking  em¬ 
phasis,  and  dwelt  upon  them  as  though 
their  sound  was  very  delectable  to 
him. 

“If  it  had  not  been  for  him,”  I  said, 
“I  would  have  killed  you  like  a  rat.” 

For  one  second  his  eyes  fiasbed  at 
me  hatred  and  contempt.  The  next 
they  smiled. 

“You  shall  be  well  paid  for  your 
chivalry.  Peasant  born  though  you 
are,  I  will  cross  swords  with  you  my¬ 
self.  After  all,  you  had  some  learning. 
Be  good  enough  to  hand  me  down 
that  fellow  rapier  to  the  one  in  your 
hand.” 

He  spoke  with  a  kind  of  languid  au¬ 
thority  from  which  you  could  never 
have  suspected  that  be  was  absolutely 
at  my  mercy. 

There  was  a  mirror  on  the  wall  iu 
which  I  could  see  his  movements,  so 
I  complied  with  his  request.  I  did 
more,  for  after  I  hud  lifted  the  sword 
I  tip-toed  and  plucked  out  the  dagger 
that  bad  been  my  companion  for  so 
long.  As  I  did  so,  I  saw  a  shade  pass 
over  bis  face,  though  be  said  not  a 
word.  I  banded  him  the  rapier,  point 
first,  lest  he  should  repay  my  courtesy 
with  a  sudden  thrust.  Then  I  stepped 
a  few  paces  from  the  bed,  into  the 
room,  and  stood  on  guard. 

He  watched  me  with  what  certainly 
looked  like  a  smile  of  genuine  amuse¬ 
ment. 

“I  hope  your  play  is  better  than  your 
stand,”  be  said,  “or  I  shall  have  but 
imor  sport.  But  not  here.  You  will 
certainly  scream  when  I  begin  to  prick 
you,  and  I  would  not  have  the  child 
disturbed.  Look  at  him;  he  is  a  true 
son  of  the  race.  Your  men  shall  be  bis 
slaves  and  your  women  his  toys.  So 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  has  it  notV’ 
And  again  be  smiled,  but  this  time  it 
was  a  devilish  smile,  for  be  was  prob- 
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iiig  au  open  wound,  and  be  knew  it 
and  rejoiced. 

But  though  I  was  in  agony,  oue 
thought  kept  me  cool  and  strong.  His 
hour  had  come.  I  knew  it,  though,  in¬ 
deed,  even  now  the  odds  were  heavy 
against  me.  I  had  never  been  a  very 
expert  swordsman,  while  I  made  no 
doubt  he  was  a  master  of  the  weapon, 
with  cunning  and  treachery  to  help 
him. 

At  that  moment  the  child  awoke  and 
began  to  whimper.  Instantly  the  old 
man  flung  down  his  sword,  and,  run¬ 
ning  to  the  bed,  fell  to  petting  and 
caressing  the  little  one,  motioning  me 
to  stand  in  the  shade.  In  a  minute  or 
two  he  was  successful,  and  the  whim¬ 
per  died  into  silence.  But  as  I 
w'atched  them  I  could  see,  indeed,  in 
spite  of  all  the  long  years  that  sepa¬ 
rated  them,  a  dreadful  likeness,  and 
I  could  have  almost  found  it  in  my 
dark  resolve  to  have  slain  them  both, 
and  so,  perhaps,  have  made  an  end  of 
the  hateful  stock. 

Very  soon  he  rose  up,  and.  laying  his 
linger  on  his  lip,  pointed  to  the  door. 
But  I  had  no  fancy  to  precede  him 
with  the  rapier  in  bis  hand.  He 
divined  my  thought,  and,  with  a  flne 
curl  of  the  Up,  he  led  the  way  himself 
into  the  passage  where  my  lantern  was 
still  burning.  This  he  lifted,  and, 
opening  a  door,  disclosed  another  pas¬ 
sage.  About  half  way  dowm  he 
stopped,  and  after  feeling  along  the 
wall,  drew  back  a  sliding  panel  and 
entered  a  large  room.  By  the  light  of 
the  lantern  I  could  see  it  resembled  in 
size  and  shape  the  chamber  I  had  left 
so  recently  and  in  which  I  had  seen  my 
enemy’s  portrait. 

Against  the  wall  at  a  height  of  about 
six  feet  was  a  wooden  bracket  shelf, 
on  which  stood  a  candelabrum  with  a 
number  of  tapers.  One  of  these  he 
took  out  and  lit  with  the  lantern,  and 
with  it  soon  had  the  whole  ablaze. 

This  room  had  little  in  the  way  of 
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furniture  or  decoration.  There  wa» 
not  even  a  table.  Only  a  few  carved, 
high-backed  chairs  were  ranged  at  in¬ 
tervals  against  the  walls,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  bracket  was  a  clock  in 
a  tall  antique  case.  At  one  end  was 
a  door  w’hich  stood  an  inch  or  two 
open.  At  the  other  hung  heavy  tai>- 
estries,  which  might,  I  surmised,  hide 
the  window.  Drawing  forward  one 
of  the  chairs,  my  adversary  took  off 
the  loose  wrapper  which  he  had  been 
wearing,  and  prpceeded  very  deliber¬ 
ately  to  adjust  his  flne  cambric  shirt, 
rolling  up  his  sleeves  and  talking  all 
the  time. 

“You  have  had  your  share  of  good 
fortune,”  he  said.  “My  men  are  busy 
to-night,  paying  off  a  small  score  that 
has  been  running  for  some  time.  I  bad 
to  hurry  the  lazy  varlets  off  myself 
only  an  hour  ago,  or  they  had  drunk 
themselves  dead,  and  I  should  have 
missed  the  pleasure  of  this  little  en¬ 
counter,  Even  now  I  have  but  to 
sound  a  bell— there  is  a  cord  by  the 
side  of  that  clock— and  the  footmen 
from  the  east  wing  would  be  here  in  a 
moment,  but  I  always  was  something^ 
of  an  eccentric,  and  I  prefer  to  deal 
with  you  myself.” 

“It  is  not  I  with  whom  you  have  to 
deal,”  I  answered. 

“What  a  voice!  and  what  a  manner!” 
he  mocked.  “You  really  should  have 
wooed  good  mother  Holy  Church  in¬ 
stead  of  a  pretty  little  baggage  with 
blue  eyes— were  they  blue?  Upon  my 
word  I  forget.”  And  once  more  he 
cast  upon  me  that  keen,  cruel  smile 
of  interrogation. 

I  raised  my  sword. 

“You  are  a  better  swordsman  than 
I  am,”  I  said. 

“You  pay  me  too  high  a  compliment,” 
be  interrupted. 

“But,”  I  continued,  “it  Is  God  Him¬ 
self  who  is  about  to  take  your  sinful 
life.” 

“And  I'  bad  no  notion  whom  I  bad 
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the  honor  of  welcoming  beneath  my  of  the  room  and  could  retreat  no  more, 
humble  roof.  To  think  of  It!”  I  realized  that  he  was  only  playing 

He  still  dallied,  not,  I  knew,  from  with  me  as  yet,  though  I  could  not 
cowardice^  but  I  believe  from  sheer  divine  his  motive  for  delaying.  Before 
enjoyment  of  the  torment  which  he  this  actual,  physical  demonstration  of 
thought  he  was  inflicting.  But,  in-  my  helplessness  my  confldence  began 
deed,  I  had  now  fallen  into  a  mood  to  fall.  My  only  hope  was  that  he 
that  made  me  heedless  of  his  gibes,  might  overreach  himself  and  exhaust 
What  I  had  Just  said,  I  verily  believed,  his  strength.  At  any  moment,  I  re- 
God  Himself  was  present  to  demand  fleeted,  a  lucky  thrust  might  turn  the 
the  penalty  of  crime,  and  the  awe  of  scale.  At  length  I  thought  my  op- 
such  a  judgment  overshadowed  me.  portunity  had  come.  I  made  a  des- 
At  last  my  lord  was  ready,  and  perate  lunge,  and  at  that  very  moment 
rapier  in  hand  came  into  the  middle  his  opposing  blade  dropped,  and  my 
of  the  room.  Then  he  drew  back  a  point  went  home  just  beneath  his 
pace  or  two  and  motioned  me  back.  heart.  All  my  strength  had  been  in 
‘‘If  it  meets  with  your  approval,”  he  the  thrust,  and  I  looked  to  see  him 
said,  ‘‘I  would  suggest  that  when  in  a  fall  at  my  feet.  Instead,  a  horrid  jar 
couple  of  minutes  the  clock  strikes  ran  through  my  sword  arm  and  the 
one,  we  take  it  as  a  signal  to  com-  blade  snapped  in  half,  while  the  use- 
mence.”  less  hilt  dropped  from  my  numbed 

I  nodded,  and  we  took  up  our  posl-  fingers.  Instantly  I  guessed  what  had 
tions  a  little  distance  apart.  happened.  Under  his  cambric  shirt 

‘‘And  so  you  think  the  good  Lord  is  was  a  coat  of  mall  against  which  my 
going  to  avenge  poor  little  Blue-eyes  steel  had  shivered.  The  shock  drove 
after  all  these  years?  I  am  afraid  him  back,  but  only  for  one  brief  mo- 
your  touching  faith  is  going  to  have  ment.  The  next  his  blade  menaced  me 
rather  a  disagreeable  shock.  God  or  unarmed  as  I  was,  save  for  the  dagger 
no  God,  I  have  you,  my  dear  friend,  which  I  had  almost  Involuntarily 
in  half  a  dozen  ways,  and  this  time  shifted  from  the  left  to  the  right  band, 
you  shall  not  slip  through  my  fingers.  But  more  dreadful  than  the  gleaming 
Why,  you  fool!”  he  cried,  with  a  sud-  steel  was  his  face.  It  seemed  to  me 
den  change  from  bis  tone  of  polite  as  though  be  had  cast  aside  a  veil,  and 
irony  to  one  of  brutal  energy,  ‘‘you’ve  now  for  the  first  time  showed  me  his 
had  your  chance  and  thrown  it  away,  true  countenance.  All  the  mask  of  re- 
It’s  my  turn  now.”  finement  and  high  breeding  seemed  to 

As  be  spoke  the  clock  struck— a  clear,  have  vanished,  and  left  behind  only 
bell-like  note,  and  instantly  he  at-  brute  ferocity  and  cunning.  His  voice, 
tacked  me  with  the  utmost  fury.  too,  sounded  different.  The  restraint. 

It  was  as  I  bad  expected.  I  was  the  cynical  humor,  the  delicate  articu- 
like  a  child  in  his  hands.  Before  we  latlon  were  replaced  by  thick,  coarse 
bad  exchanged  a  dozen  passes  I  was  tones  of  animal  triumph, 
bleeding  from  a  couple  of  pricks  either  ‘‘Fool!  Blockhead!”  he  screamed, 
of  which  might  have  ended  the  fight  ‘‘now  you  shall  know  the  pains  of 
bad  he  so  willed  it.  Indeed  I  could  death.  Back,  I  say,  dog!  Tricked, 
do  little  but  make  furious  lunges,  duped,  beaten,  do  you  still  try  to 
which  he  parried  with  the  utmost  cer-  brazen  It  out?  In  another  moment  that 
talnt^  and  ease,  continually  pressing  bold  face  of  yours  shall  be  white  with 
me  back,  till  I  began  to  wonder  what  fear  and  agony.  Back!  further  back! 
would  happen  when  I  reached  the  end  Ha!  what  did  I  say?  Do  you  begin  to 
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guess  your  fate?  Why  not  invoke  your 
august  patron?  Back!  Back!  Back!” 

As  he  spoke  he  pricked  me  again  and 
again  and  drove  me  before  him  till  I 
was  close  upon  the  hangings.  But  it 
was  not  the  fear  of  his  sword  that  had 
changed  the  fashion  of  my  countenance. 
There  was  that  in  front  of  me  from 
which  a  brave  man  might  well  shrink 
in  terror. 

It  was  just  after  I  had  been  disarmed 
that  I  first  saw  it.  I  was  being  driven 
back  when  suddenly  I  became  con¬ 
scious  that  beyond  my  adversary  there 
was  some  one  or  something  in  the 
room.  I  was  quite  desperate,  and 
lifted  my  eyes  from  my  adversary 
without  either  hope  or  fear. 

And  what  I  saw  was  this.  The  door 
at  the  end  now  stood  almost  wide  open. 
And  creeping,  crawling,  gliding  along 
the  fioor  came  the  same  monstrous 
creature  from  whom  I  had  so  narrowly 
escaped  only  an  hour  or  so  before.  Its 
appearance  in  this  fuller  light  was, 
if  possible,  even  more  terrifying.  The 
sleek  black  body,  the  hind  quarters 
tilted  up,  the  long  tall  restlessly  sway¬ 
ing  from  side  to  side.  The  dreadful 
head,  fiat  on  the  top  as  If  abruptly  cut 
away,  the  ears  close  laid  back,  the 
eyes  ablaze  with  green  fire,  the  re¬ 
tracted  lips  and  protruding  Jaws,  the 
fierce  mouth  with  its  white  hairs  brist¬ 
ling,  all  this  combined  with  Its  steal¬ 
thy  silent  approach  was  indescrib¬ 
ably  horrible.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
my  face  looked  white  and  terror- 
stricken.  For  the  moment  I  forgot 
that  my  lord  was  an  enemy  and  only 
remembered  that  he  was  a  man. 

But  he  himself  broke  the  spell. 

“Back,  hound!”  he  cried,  pressing  me 
right  back  to  the  tapestry  till  my  back 
rested  against  something  hard  and 
ridged.  “Say  your  prayers,  for  the  end 
of  this  play  is  come.” 

I  looked  beyond  him.  When  he  was 
still,  the  beast  lay  still,  but  be  must 
needs  wave  his  rapier  and  dart  In  and 
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out.  Every  time  he  did  so  It  began 
to  crouch  for  a  spring. 

There  was  a  moment’s  pause.  He 
stood  still  opposite  me  watching  me 
with  a  malignant  smile  which  slowly 
gave  way  to  a  frown  of  impatience. 
And  the  great  black  beast  crept  an 
inch  or  two  nearer,  its  tall  still  fiicking 
from  side  to  side. 

Suddenly  my  lord  made  a  little  thrust 
at  me  which  drove  me  bard  against  the 
hangings  and  whatever  was  behind 
them,  while  at  the  same  time  he  made 
a  loud  hissing  sound  as  when  one  urges 
on  some  savage  animal. 

The  effect  was  instantaneous.  Like 
some  vast  stone  from  a  catapult,  the 
panther  launched  Itself^  on  him  and 
bore  him  struggling  to  the  ground. 
He  gave  a  cry,  not  loud  but  lamenta¬ 
ble.  One  glance  I  caught  of  his  face, 
and  I  think  It  will  go  with  me  for  the 
rest  of  my  days.  Horror  and  amaze 
and  a  sudden  desperate  resolution— for 
he  was  brave  to  the  heart’s  core— I  can 
read  them  all  in  that  transfigured 
countenance.  But  it  was  the  face  of  a 
man,  and  for  all  the  hatred  I  bore 
him  I  had  rather  remember  him  so 
than  as  he  showed  when  he  was  driv¬ 
ing  me  against  the  bangings. 

These  I  now  tore  apart,  and  behind 
were  the  bars  of  a  large  cage  stretching 
nearly  the  width  of  the  room.  At  the 
side  nearest  me  was  a  door  with  a 
bolt.  I  pulled  this  back  and  found  my¬ 
self  within  the  cage,  where,  the  cur¬ 
tains  being  now  open,  I  could  see  that 
the  bars  were  very  wide  apart.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  cage  was  a  great 
block  of  wood  with  an  iron  staple,  and 
attached  to  it  a  long  piece  of  broken 
chain.  This,  however,  I  only  noticed 
as  I  rushed  through  to  a  half-open 
door  at  the  back,  one  of  the  doors,  I 
found,  that  opened  on  to  the  gallery 
where  I  bad  already  been.  Before  I 
closed  the  door  I  ran  back  a  few  paces 
into  the  cage  and  listened.  There  was 
a  sound  that  made  me  feel  sick,  though 
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it  was  only  a  loud,  fierce  purring  noise. 
But  while  I  stood  there  a  strange  thing 
happened.  It  was  almost  dark  in  the 
cage,  and  suddenly  I  saw  what  looked 
like  a  thin  red  vein  run  upwards  along 
one  of  the  folds  of  the  curtain,  then 
spread  and  divide  like  the  veining  on 
a  leaf,  till  it  reached  one  of  the  edges, 
when  a  long  tongue  of  fiame  leapt  out 
between  the  bars,  showing  a  cloud  of 
smoke.  Instantly  I  remembered  the 
lantern  which  my  adversary  had  set 
down  close  to  the  hangings  after  light¬ 
ing  the  tapers.  Doubtless  it  bad  been 
overturned  by  the  panther’s  spring  or 
in  the  subsequent  struggle,  and  this 
was  the  result. 

Tlie  hangings  were  evidently  dry  as 
tinder,  and  even  in  the  moment  I 
stayed  I  saw  the  red  veins  spread  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  while  the  tongues 
of  fiame  multiplied  and  the  smoke  grew 
blinding. 

I  turned  and  hurried  out  into  the 
gallery.  A  fierce  joy  was  tingling  in 
my  blood  at  the  thought  of  this  ac¬ 
cursed  castle  being  burned.  I  felt  a 
longing  to  be  outside  in  the  fresh,  cool 
night  air,  and  there  to  watch  the 
wholesome  fire  perform  its  cleansing 
work.  But  my  lantern  was  gone,  and 
in  the  dark  it  was  no  easy  task  to  find 
my  way.  It  seemed  an  interminable 
time  before  I  rediscovered  the  stair¬ 
case  that  led  down  to  the  large  ball. 
By  this  time  the  smell  of  burning  was 
quite  unmistakable,  and  strange  crack¬ 
ling  sounds  were  audible.  Owing 
either  to  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
moon,  or  to  the  presence  of  clouds,  the 
hall  was  much  darker  than  before,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  I  could  grope 
my  way  to  the  curtains  at  the  head  of 
the  steps  leading  below.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  I  succeeded,  and  was  already  half 
way  down  when  I  heard  the  short, 
sharp  cry  of  a  child  in  pain  or  terror. 

I  stopped.  I  had  altogether  forgotten 
the  child.  Thoug^i  I  had  no  very  clear 
idea  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
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rooms,  I  knew  the  fire  was  not  very  far 
from  the  room  where  I  had  found  my 
iord  asleep.  Now  that  he  bad  met 
with  so  terrible  a  fate  I  felt  it  would 
be  impossible  to  abandon  a  helpless 
little  creature  to  the  chance  of  so  cruel 
a  death.  At  all  hazards  I  must  place 
it  in  a  place  of  safety.  At  the  same 
time  I  knew  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost.  Even  if  the  fire  did  not  outrun 
me,  there  were  the  footmen  in  the  east 
wing  to  be  remembered,  and  the  men 
who  were  paying  off  the  old  score.  At 
any  moment  either  of  them  might  ap¬ 
pear  and  bar  my  escape.  Then  the 
thought  of  that  awful  black  monster 
made  me  hesitate,  but  I  reflected  that 
he  w'ould  probably  still  be  busy  with 
his  victim  where  I  had  left  him.  Still 
the  recollection  of  those  flaming  eyes 
and  cruel  tusks  made  me  move  with 
light  and  wary  steps,  and  the  slightest 
creak,  sometimes  the  very  sound  of  my 
own  footfall,  brought  me  to  a  halt  with 
straining  ear  and  beating  heart. 

In  the  darkness  I  must  have  gone 
astray,  for  I  went  from  door  to  pas¬ 
sage  and  passage  to  door  without  find¬ 
ing  the  steps  to  the  gallery. 

Instead,  I  suddenly  found  myself  at 
the  foot  of  a  grand  flight  of  marble 
steps,  evidently  the  principal  stair¬ 
case.  Here  it  was  comparatively  light, 
for  there  were  several  large  windows. 
I  hastened  up,  the  noise  and  the  smoke 
increasing  with  every  step  I  took.  At 
the  top  of  the  stairs  was  a  spacious 
landing,  narrowing  on  one  side  to  a 
corridor,  at  the  end  of  which  were 
folding  doors.  These  I  opened,  and 
found  myself  In  what  looked  like  the 
very  passage  I  was  In  search  of,  only 
if  so  I  had  entered  it  from  the  other 
end.  There  was  the  room  with  light 
streaming  forth  through  the  half-open 
door.  Whatever  doubts  I  might  have 
entertained  were  soon  dissipated,  for 
taking  a  step  or  two  forward  I  recog¬ 
nized  the  decorations  on  the  wall.  I 
could  also  see  further  down  the  pas- 
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sage  the  other  door,  wide  open,  through 
which  my  lord  had  led  the  way. 
Through  this  door  wisps  of  smoke  were 
drifting,  and  I  saw  that  I  had  no  time 
to  lose.  I  was  just  about  to  make  for 
the  sleeping  chamber,  when  suddenly, 
without  the  slightest  warning,  a 
shadow  fell  across  the  wall,  and  the 
next  moment  the  awful  beast  itself 
came  trotting  out,  licking  his  lips  with 
lolling  tongue,  his  eyes  flaming  in  the 
darkness.  I  suppose  I  must  have  been 
in  the  shadow,  for  he  evidently  did  not 
see  me,  but  trotted  across  to  the  open 
door.  I  waited  not  a  moment  longer, 
but  running  back  to  the  folding-doors, 
hurried  through,  and  closed  them  from 
the  outside.  Then  I  rushed  down  the 
great  staircase,  and  by  good  fortune 
rather  than  recollection  soon  found  my 
way  to  the  great  hall.  Again  I  was  at 
fault  in  my  search  for  the  descending 
flight  of  steps,  but  eventually  I  forsnd 
them  and  flew  down.  As  I  entered  the 
servants’  hall,  I  heard  the  castle  alarm 
bell  begin  to  ring  with  desperate  peals. 
And  in  the  intervals  I  fancied  I  could 
hear  the  sound  of  horses  outside.  I 
opened  the  postern  gate  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  stood  listening.  It  was  so,  a 
troop  of  horsemen  were  coming  up  the 
avenue.  I  could  hear  the  jingling  of 
their  spurs.  But  I  had  no  fear  of  them, 
for  here  I  was  familiar  with  every 
path  and  turn.  The  way  by  which  I 
had  come  from  the  terrace  ran  straight 
on  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  and 
then  curved  round  to  the  lodge  by 
which  I  had  entered.  As  I  felt  certain 
the  men  would  stop  at  the  postern,  I 
considered  myself  perfectly  safe,  and 
even  loitered  near  enough  to  hear  their 
cries  of  wonder  as  the  bell  thundered 
in  their  ears.  Then  remembering  that 
the  stable  lay  in  the  direction  I  was 
following,  I  hurried  forward,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  stood  outside  the  castle 
demesne  on  the  high  road.  And  still 
the  bell  clamored  its  appeal  for  help. 
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that  would  soon  bring  the  villagers  out 
of  their  beds. 

But  the  road,  I  recalled,  mounted 
higher  further  on,  and  ran  through 
a  little  wood  on  to  the  brow  of  a 
hill  that  commanded  a  noble  view 
of  the  castle  and  its  grounds.  From 
that  spot  I'had  often  looked  upon  it— 
sometimes  with  her  at  my  side— and 
admired  its  goodly  proportions  and  fair 
surroundings,  but  never  bad  the  sight 
of  it  given  me  such  satisfaction  as  now. 
The  moon  was  still  high  in  the  heavens 
and  the  dome  of  sky  wonderfully 
bright  and  clear.  The  building  Itself 
stood  out  in  sharp  relief,  the  black 
shadows  making  the  gray  stonework 
look  almost  white.  The  east  wing  was 
opposite  me,  and  almost  every  window 
was  lit  up.  The  terrace  was  just  in 
view,  and  the  great  door  was  wide 
open,  while  I  could  see  flgures  moving 
about  in  burry  and  confusion  on  the 
gleaming  gravel.  And  all  the  time  a 
steady  murky  column  of  black  smoke, 
increasing  in  size,  it  seemed  to  me, 
every  moment,  and  spangled  with  in¬ 
numerable  sparks,  rose  like  the  smoke 
of  a  burnt  offering  from  the  other  wing. 
And  even  as  I  gazed  a  broad  sheet  of 
flame,  red  and  angry,  suddenly  flashed 
up,  curled,  twisted  and  disappeared, 
while  another  black  pillar  reared  itself 
over  the  doomed  house.  I  thought  of 
the  dead  man,  cruel,  crafty,  mocking, 
but  fearless,  and  I  fell  to  wondering 
whether  the  keener  flames  of  the  wrath 
of  God  may  purify  as  well  as  consume. 

It  seems  unreasonable,  but  as  I 
watched  the  destruction  of  that  ancient 
castle,  the  bitter  hatred  I  had  so  long 
cherished  against  its  owner  began  to 
pass  away,  and  it  even  came  Into  my 
heart  to  thank  God  that  when  the 
stroke  fell  it  was  not  my  hand  that 
sent  the  wicked  but  intrepid  spirit  to 
its  last  assize. 

The  Author  of 

*‘The  Oreatness  of  Josiah  Porlick'’ 
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THE  NILE  FENS. 


The  fenlaud  of  the  Nile  is  not  vis¬ 
ited  by  the  thousands  who  seek  their 
pleasure  winter  by  winter  in  Egypt 
As  they  enter  from  Alexandria,  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  it  slips  by  as  the  train  gathers 
speed  for  the  run  to  Damanhur,  and 
all  the  later  wonders  of  the  valley 
seldom  efface  that  first  impression  of 
the  Delta— the  long  vista  of  level  mere 
under  the  sunset  and  copper-green 
fields  '  and  anthill  villages  outlined 
against  an  amber  sky.  The  contrary 
corner  can  be  seen  from  a  hurricane- 
deck  between  Port  Said  and  Ismailia, 
where  the  silent  stretches  of  marsh 
open  on  the  right  hand,  relieved  by 
flocks  of  long-legged  birds  which  wade 
far  out  or  trail  like  wisps  of  smoke 
across  the  sun.  But  that  is  all  the 
tourist  sees.  He  never  leaves  the 
beaten  tracks  to  explore  the  Fens,  and 
no  one  since  Heliodorus  has  described 
anything  but  the  fringe  of  them. 

They  form  a  land  apart  from  the 
rest  of  Egypt,  very  difllcult  to  pene¬ 
trate  or  to  traverse  even  by  boat  and 
inundated  by  stagnant  waters  of  the 
great  river,  which  are  dammed  by  a 
broad  belt  of  dunes,  and  contaminated 
with  drainage  of  salt  soils  and  the  In¬ 
setting  sea.  On  the  seaboard  itself 
lies  an  almost  continuous  chain  of  vast 
lagoons,  and  for  a  long  day’s  journey 
south  of  these  the  land  will  still  be 
found  deep  marsh,  rotten  with  the 
overflowing  of  disused  canals  and  lost 
arms  of  the  Nile,  almost  trackless,  and 
only  now  beginning  to  undergo  here 
and  there  the  first  process  of  reclama¬ 
tion. 

In  their  present  state,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  fens  have  very  few  In- 
habftants;  and  perhaps  none  of  the 
sparse  settlements,  now  found  within 
their  southern  fringe,  is  much  older 
than  the  nineteenth  century.  For  al¬ 


most  without  exception  these  have 
grown  up  round  isolated  farmsteads, 
and  still  bear  the  names  of  local 
owners  of  land  who  were  living 
far  to  southward  not  above  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  ago.  When  the  Egyptian 
population  under  the  rule  of  the  last 
Mameluke  Beys  was  not  the  half  of 
its  present  figure,  there  was  little 
temptation  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
saline  and  water-logged  soils;  and  local 
tradition  remembers  a  not  distant 
epoch— not  more  distant  than  Muham¬ 
mad  All’s  day— when  all  the  district 
was  a  secure.  If  uncomfortable,  refuge 
for  the  broken  men  who  would  avoid 
the  tax-gatherer  and  the  conscrlption- 
ofiicer,  or  had  deserted  from  the  bat¬ 
talions  that  the  inexorable  Pasha  was 
for  ever  sending  to  the  conquest  of 
Arabia,  the  Sudan,  or  Syria.  The  re¬ 
pute  of  the  northern  marshes  remained 
what  it  had  been  in  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ,  when  Heliodorus  de¬ 
scribed,  in  the  opening  scene  of  his 
“Aethloplc  Romance,”  an  amphibious 
outlawed  society  living  there  by  fish¬ 
ing  and  raiding;  and  some  trace  of  this 
state  of  things  is  still  to  be  discerned 
in  the  timid  and  farouche  manner  which 
characterizes  even  now  the  inhabitants 
of  the  few  older  hamlets.  Here  alone 
in  modern  Egypt  fellahi  women  habitu¬ 
ally  bar  the  outer  door  at  sight  of  a 
stranger,  and  children  run  to  hide 
among  the  reeds  or  brushwood,  and 
even  grown  men,  met  in  the  way,  hold 
aloof  like  Bedawis  till  informed  of  your 
character  and  purpose.  Although  the 
animal  Is  certainly  not  now  to  be  found 
there,  many  natives  asserted  to  me  that 
they  had  seen  the  wild  boar  in  past 
years,  and  twice  I  came  on  traditions 
even  of  the  hippopotamus,  traditions 
held  by  simple  men,  who  can  hardly 
have  derived  them  from  foreign 
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sources.  And  why  not  from  their  fa¬ 
thers?  For  there  is  historical  record  of 
a  hippopotamus  having  been  killed  in 
the  Northern  Delta  in  1818. 

Despite,  however,  the  discouraging 
face  of  Nature,  this  fen  has  not  always 
been  the  desolation  it  now  Is;  and  it 
was  the  knowledge  that  it  bad  bad  a 
more  populous  past  which  took  me 
there  in  the  spring  of  1903.  The  maps 
of  it,  all  Imperfect  and  sketchy  as  they 
are,  show  a  number  of  ill-defined  spots 
whose  names  are  prefaced  by  fcum  or 
tell,  sure  indication  of  sites  of  ancient 
towns.  For  the  past  three  years  there 
has  been  found  in  Crete  proof  on  proof 
of  communication  with  Egypt,  and 
where  better  than  in  the  Northern  Delta 
should  its  traces  be  sought  beyond  the 
sea?  To  be  sure,  nothing  reminiscent 
of  iEgean  culture  had  been  found  in 
the  Lower  Delta  up  to  that  time;  but 
there  remained  this  unexplored  maroh- 
land.  I  looked  up  the  authorities.  They 
supplied  nothing,  not  even  a  mediaeval 
or  modern  description  of  the  region. 
All  travellers  had  passed  it  by  and  be¬ 
taken  themselves  to  the  higher  valley. 
So  I  had  to  go,  as  to  an  unknown  land, 
and  see  for  myself;  and,  if  in  the  event 
the  things  I  had  hoped  to  find  were  not 
forthcoming,  others  appeared  by  the 
way  which  I  had  not  been  led  to  expect. 

To  visit  the  marsh-land  you  may  leave 
the  “Berari”  railway,  which  traverses 
mid-Delta  from  Dessuk  on  the  one  Nile 
to  Sherbln  on  the  other,  at  any  point, 
but  preferably  at  Kafres-Shelkh  or 
Belkas,  for  thence  roads  have  been 
made  northward  towards  the  limit  of 
habitation.  That  is  soon  reached  so  far 
as  the  great  flats  are  concerned,  lying 
between  the  three  or  four  main  water¬ 
ways,  which  are  old  Nlle-arms.  But 
along  the  farther  course  of  these  a  few 
tiny  clusters  of  huts  may  be  seen  to 
northward.  Lower  Delta  hamlets  are 
built  up  of  mud  Into  such  fantastic 
pepper-pot  forms  as  will  throw  off  the 
frequent  rains  of  the  Delta,  and,  seen 


afar,  suggest  nothing  so  much  as  struc¬ 
tures  of  gigantic  building  insects. 
Thereafter  nothing  lies  ahead  but  the 
great  saline  flats,  upon  which  vision  is 
limited  only  by  the  curvature  of  the 
earth.  Their  monotonous  surface  is 
varied  by  great  tracts  of  inundation, 
which  dry  slowly  as  the  spring  ad¬ 
vances,  leaving  broad  plains  reticulated 
like  a  crocodile’s  bide,  and  always  most 
treacherous  where  seeming  most  dry; 
for  under  their  thin  superflcial  cake  of 
mud,  white  with  efflorescent  salts,  lie 
depths  of  black  saturated  sand.  Else¬ 
where  the  level  is  broken  by  soapy 
sand-hummocks,  heaped  round  and 
over  shrubs  or  clumps  of  reeds;  and 
among  these  pool  succeeds  to  slough 
and  slougb  to  pool,  and  the  going  for 
many  miles  is,  at  best,  worse  than  that 
on  loose  chalk-land  at  the  breaking  of 
a  long  frost.  There  is  a  sensation  of 
death  in  all  this  spongy  land,  which  ex¬ 
udes  water  and  salt  round  your  heel; 
and  nothing  serves  to  dispel  it— not  the 
many  birds,  shocking  in  their  tameness 
as  the  beasts  seen  by  Alexander  Sel¬ 
kirk;  not  the  myriad  insects  which  as¬ 
sail  the  traveller  who  is  luckless  enough 
to  ride  down-wind;  not  the  teeming  life 
of  the  ditches;  not  the  half-wild  buffa¬ 
loes,  strayed  from  southern  farmsteads, 
which  you  may  startle  from  their  wal¬ 
lows  and  send  soughing  knee-deep 
through  the  slime;  not  even  that  vivify¬ 
ing  force  of  Egypt,  the  ruffling  north 
wind,  tirelessly  bowing  the  strident 
reeds.  Yet  with  all  its  monotony  and 
deadness  the  land  exhilarates  the  trav¬ 
eller;  for  the  breeze  blows  hard  and 
clear  off  the  sea  and  the  salt  la¬ 
goons  to  northward— hard  and  clear, 
in  Stevenson’s  phrase,  as  through  the 
rigging  of  a  ship— and  the  flats  have 
the  mysterious  attraction  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  great  levels  of  free  horizon. 

The  vast  soapy  bogs,  and  even  wider 
expanses  of  permanent  inundation,  are 
fed  by  the  waste  of  drains  and  canals 
which  spring  far  up  the  Delta  and  ex- 
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pire  at  last  unregarded  under  the  face 
of  the  dunes;  and  by  a  network  of  for¬ 
gotten  water-ways  of  Ptolemaic  and 
Roman  date,  wandering  now  unguided 
through  tlie  marsh.  To  meet  with  one 
of  these  in  a  day’s  Journey  is  to  lose 
many  an  hour  in  seeking  a  ford  through 
the  deep  silt  from  one  crumbling  bank 
to  another,  and  to  endure  no  mean  dis¬ 
comfort  stripped  under  a  noonday  sun 
for  the  benefit  of  mosquitoes.  Only 
too  rarely  will  you  obtain  passage  in 
the  log-boat  of  a  marshman,  descended 
from  some  outlawed  refugee,  who 
spends  his  days  in  fishing  and  his 
nights  prone  under  a  beehive  of  reeds 
nnd  mud,  which  might  have  sheltered 
a  lake-dweller  of  the  Neolithic  age. 
Heliodorus  mentions  boats  '‘rudely 
hewed  out  of  the  rough  tree”  which 
crept  about  the  channels,  and  on  his 
excursions  from  Alexandria  about  the 
year  400,  he  probably  saw  scenes  little 
different  from  those  which  offer  them¬ 
selves  in  the  fenland  in  the  present 
year  of  grace. 

That  I  was  able  in  the  long  run  to 
visit  every  spot  to  which  I  had  a  mind. 
In  a  country  where  the  obvious  road  is 
usually  the  least  possible,  I  owed 
mainly  to  the  guides,  horses,  mules— 
even  steam  launches— put  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  by  the  SocieU  Anonyme  du  Be- 
hSra.  The  advent  of  this  great  corpora¬ 
tion  is  the  modem  event  of  most  im¬ 
portance  in  these  wilds.  With  a  seat  in 
Alexandria,  a  Board  composed  of  most 
of  the  nationalities  represented  In  that 
polyglot  city,  a  British  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  formerly  in  high  place  In  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Department  of  Public  Works,  and 
a  staff  of  young  Britons,  Frenchmen, 
Italians,  Greeks,  (Jopts,  Armenians, 
Jews,  and  what  not,  this  company  is 
achieving  the  reconquest  of  the  marsh¬ 
land,  and  every  year  the  smoke  of  its 
traction-engines  rises  nearer  the  la- 
goonsf  Its  work  is  worth  the  notice  of 
every  geographer  Interested  in  the  mod¬ 
ification  of  the  world’s  surface  by  man. 


and  the  approval  of  every  one  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  economic  development 
of  weaker  races  through  the  capital  and 
enterprise  of  the  stronger.  The  So¬ 
ciety  began  where  the  local  magnates 
of  Kafres-Sbeikh  and  Belkas,  once 
called  “Little  Kings  of  Berari,”  had 
been  forced  to  leave  off,  In  despair  of 
the  sourness  and  saturation  of  the  soils. 
The  larger  canals  and  drains  bad  been 
cut  and  embanked  through  the  ooze  by 
Government  labor;  but  the  Society  had 
to  construct  the  lesser,  and,  that  done, 
to  attack  certain  of  the  nearer  and 
higher-lying  lands  with  great  harrows, 
which  tear  and  distribute  the  soapy 
hummocks,  and  with  steam-ploughs 
which  open  the  surface  to  the  drying 
wind  and  sun.  Washed  with  sweet 
Nile  water,  the  slime  was  found  capa¬ 
ble  of  bearing  rice  and  barley  for  one 
year  or  two,  and,  purged  by  such  crops, 
would  send  up  here  and  there  clover  in 
tlie  third  season,  and  even  a  remunera¬ 
tive  yield  of  cotton.  Presently  the  local 
husbandmen  living  in  villages  to  south¬ 
ward  were  induced  to  take  leases,  and 
ere  long  to  buj%  while  the  steam-en¬ 
gines  moved  on  into  the  marsh.  In  ten 
years  the  company  has  built  three  great 
model  farms  and  many  smaller  ones; 
levelled  and  restored  to  cultivation 
thousands  and  thousands  of  acres; 
abolished  a  third  of  all  the  marsh  in 
Berari,  and  caused  population  to  return 
to  a  region  where,  a  generation  ago,  the 
lone  Coptic  Convent  of  the  Apparition 
of  Our  Lady  to  St.  Guemiana  was  the 
last  outpost  of  man.  Moreover,  native 
landowners  have  now  learned  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Society’s  methods,  and  far 
out  in  the  swamps  many  a  farm-oasis 
has  been  called  into  being  where  till 
lately  all  was  salt  and  ooze  and  sand. 

The  process  of  reclamation  is  a  rapid 
one,  designed  to  secure  a  quick  return, 
and  the  land  is  made  rather  a  possible 
than  a  very  sound  soil,  for  there  is 
little  fall  and  the  draining  is  hardly 
more  than  superficial.  But  so  much 
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amelioration  is  enough  for  the  native 
husbandman,  and  it  seems  as  much  as, 
In  a  phrase  of  economics,  the  “local 
traffic  will  bear.” 

Not  because  it  was  designed  to  that 
end,  nor  because  it  is  prosecuted  with 
any  but  a  strictly  commercial  purpose, 
to  make  cent,  per  cent,  for  sharehold¬ 
ers,  this  sort  of  reclamation  does,  in¬ 
deed,  effect  more  for  local  civilization 
than  any  Western  enterprise  with 
which  I  am  familiar  in  the  Nearer 
East.  By  its  knowldege  and  capital 
this  Beh6ra  Society  raises  large  tracts 
of  land  out  of  a  desolation  in  which 
small  agriculturists  would  have  had  to 
leave  them  for  ever;  and  since  it  aims, 
not  to  retain  these,  but  to  hand  them 
over  to  the  native,  improved  up  to  the 
point  at  which  he  will  be  capable  of 
dealing  with  them,  it  creates  no  alien 
latifundia.  Small  holdings  multiply  in 
the  wake  of  its  steamers,  a  fact  which 
in  itself  implies  no  small  economic  and 
social  gain,  and  native  human  effort  is 
encouraged  to  continue  and  achieve  the 
local  conquest  of  natural  conditions. 
The  civilization  so  promoted  remains 
one  of  purely  native  spring  and  char¬ 
acter.  An  indigenous  population  Is  at¬ 
tracted  at  last  into  a  region  long  lapsed 
to  wilderness,  and  there  it  is  induced  by 
the  building  of  hamlets,  the  making  of 
roads  and  bridges,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  periodic  markets,  to  form  a 
settled,  stable,  and  self-helping  society 
—all,  if  you  will,  to  the  great  profit  of 
an  alien  corporation,  but  obviously  to 
the  still  greater  profit  of  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

Raised  even  at  this  day  less  than  a 
metre  at  most  above  sea  level,  impos¬ 
sible  to  drain  thoroughly  by  any  natu¬ 
ral  water-fiow,  sodden  with  all  the  salts 
of  Nile,  wild,  untenanted,  seeming,  if 
any  on  earth, 

A  waste  land  where  no  man  comes, 
Nor  hath  come  since  the  making  of  the 
world, 


the  Nile  fen,  nevertheless,  is  full  of 
human  memorials.  There  are  few 
sights  more  astonishing  than  that  of 
mounds,  covering  nearly  two  score  of 
buried  towns,  in  that  water-logged 
desolation,  and  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to 
explain  how  so  large  a  population,  de¬ 
pendent  presumably  for  the  most  part 
on  agriculture,  came  to  settle  and  sub¬ 
sist  there  in  an  age  to  which  pumps 
and  any  but  the  simplest  methods  of 
drainage  were  unknown.  That  it  prac¬ 
tised  agriculture  and  did  not  live  by 
fishing  alone,  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  maze  of  old  irrigation  channels  and 
drains  about  the  mounds.  You  may 
even  descry  here  and  there,  on  the 
higher  parts  of  the  present  marsh,  a 
trace  of  ridge  and  furrow.  In  the 
main  the  culture  must  have  been  of 
cereals.  Since  Egypt,  as  is  well  known, 
was  long  the  main  feeder  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  it  need  surprise  no  one  that 
every  arable  inch  in  the  Nile  Valley 
should  have  been  pressed  to  produce. 
Wheat,  and  doubtless  on  the  salter 
lands  barley,  must  have  paid  the  Delta 
cultivator  In  those  days  at  least  as  well 
as  cotton  does  now.  But  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  he  made  a  profit  also 
in  Imperial  times  out  of  other  cultures 
long  forgotten  in  Egypt,  such  as  those 
of  the  vine  and  olive.  From  the  first 
was  produced,  in  the  marsh-land  of 
Mareotis,  a  wine  celebrated  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  world;  and  there  are  sufficient  re¬ 
mains  of  oil  presses  lying  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  Berari  mounds  to  prove  the 
former  existence  of  olive  groves  In  the 
locality. '  But  how  to  explain  such  cul¬ 
tures  in  such  a  district?  The  experi¬ 
enced  Europeans  now  engaged  in  re¬ 
claiming  it  are  convinced  that  they 
would  be  impossible  now,  owing  to  the 
excessive  saturation  and  salinity;  and, 
indeed,  one  can  hardly  avoid  belief  in 
some  subsequent  subsidence  of  the 
land,  such  as.  Indeed,  may  be  proved  to 
have  actually  taken  place  not  very  far 
away,  where  the  foundations  of  Ptole- 
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male  palaces  are  to  be  seen  awash  in 
the  eastern  bay  of  Alexandria. 

It  Is  certain,  however,  not  only,  as  my 
tentative  digging  proved,  from  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  towns  on  artificial 
mounds,  but  also  from  the  very  little 
that  can  be  learned  of  the  district  in 
ancient  writings,  that  It  was  always  to 
some  extent  a  fen.  More  than  once  in 
history  rebels  against  the  Egyptian 
Pharaohs  found  security  in  the  north¬ 
ern  swamps;  and  the  holy  city  Buto, 
whose  oracle  and  festival  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Herodotus,  is  said  to  have 
lain  on  the  edge  of  a  great  marsh.  Its 
site,  perhaps  the  most  important  still 
not  certainly  identified  in  Lower  Egypt, 
was  somewhere  in  the  south-west  of  the 
fen  region;  and  a  probable  site  has  been 
found  on  the  great  mounds  of  Farain, 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  Berari  railway 
and  ten  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Ro¬ 
setta  Nile.  Moreover,  there  is  that  ac¬ 
tual  description  of  a  great  tract  of 
swamp  and  islands  in  this  part  of 
Egypt  left  by  Hellodorus.  His  dainty 
romance  of  the  loves  of  Theagenes  and 
Charicleia,  the  best  and  almost  the 
only  novel  in  ancient  Greek,  which  is 
said  (probably  without  truth)  to  have 
drawn  down  on  its  episcopal  author  the 
censure  of  a  startled  synod,  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  marshes  (I  quote  the  render¬ 
ing  of  the  Elizabethan  translator,  Un- 
derdowne):— 

The  whole  place  Is  called  the  Pasture 
of  the  Egyptians,  about  the  which  is  a 
lowe  valley,  which  receiveth  certalne 
exundations  of  Nylus,  by  means 
whereof  It  becometh  a  poole,  and  is  in 
the  midst  very  deepe,  about  the 
brimmes  whereof  are  marishes  or 
fennes.  For  looke,  as  the  shore  is  to 
the  Sea,  such  is  the  Fennes  to  every 
great  Poole.  In  that  place  have  the 
theeves  of  Egypt,  how  many  soever 
they  bee,  their  common  wealth.  And 
for  as  much  as  there  is  a  little  land 
without  the  water,  some  live  in  small 
cottages,  others  In  boates  which  they 
use  as  wel  for  their  house  as  for  pas¬ 
sage  over  the  poole.  In  these  doe  their 


women  serve  them,  and  If  neede  re¬ 
quire,  be  also  brought  to  bedde.  When 
a  child  is  borne  first,  they  let  him 
sucke  his  mother’s  milk  a  while,  but 
after  they  feede  him  with  fishes  taken 
in  the  lake  and  roasted  in  the  hoate 
sunne.  And  when  they  perceive  that 
he  beginnes  to  goe,  they  tie  a  cord 
about  bis  legs,  and  suffer  him  but 
onely  to  goe  about  the  boate.  .  .  . 
Moreover  the  great  plenty  of  reede  that 
groweth  there  in  the  Moozy  ground  is 
in  a  manner  as  good  as  a  bulwark  to 
them.  For  by  devising  many  crooked 
and  cumbrous  wayes,  through  which 
the  passage  to  them  by  oft  use  is  very 
easie,  but  to  others  hard,  they  have 
made  it  as  a  sure  defence,  that  by  no 
sudden  invasion  they  may  be  endam- 
maged. 

This  description,  however,  refers 
only  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  marsh-land,  where  still  exist  great 
lagoons  and  a  large  amphibious  popula¬ 
tion  of  fish-eaters;  where,  too,  are  the 
sites  of  several  settlements  of  Ptole¬ 
maic  and  Roman  times,  half  buried 
in  the  shifting  dunes  of  the  sea¬ 
board.  It  is  the  inland  or  south¬ 
ern  half  of  the  region  that,  in  its 
present  state,  looks  so  little  fit  ever 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  man. 
Nevertheless,  you  may  nowhere  travel 
far  there  without  happening  on  his 
handiwork.  His  ancient  ports,  bis 
half-silted  canals,  with  broken  dykes, 
lurk  in  all  quarters,  making  an  evil  bar. 
borage  for  insects  and  traps  for  the 
sanguine  explorer  who  thinks  to  take  a 
bee-line  from  point  to  point;  but  not  in- 
frequently  they  will  lead  you,  if  your 
purpose  be  to  see  ancient  sites,  straight 
to  the  mounds,  to  which  they  once  car¬ 
ried  traflic  and  sweet  water.  Arrived, 
you  will  find  the  profile  of  the  dusty  tell 
broken  by  no  imposing  ruin,  for  in  this 
region  the  Roman  builders  used  little 
but  brick,  and  the  most  of  that  un¬ 
baked.  But  the  surface  will  be  strewn 
with  vitreous  slags,  left  by  the  Arabs, 
who  have  burnt  what  stone  there  was 
for  lime;  with  fragments  of  decaying 
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glass,  whose  Iridescence  vies  with  the 
brilliant  oxides  on  scraps  of  copper 
pans  or  tools  or  almost  illegible  coins, 
which  range  from  the  later  Ptolemies  to 
the  Byzantine  and  even  early  Arab 
times;  with  sherds  of  rotten  blue  fai¬ 
ence  and  earthenware,  painted  or  plain, 
but  all  of  the  commoner  kinds.  In 
short,  it  offers  but  poor  loot  in  return 
for  all  your  labor  through  bog  and 
soapy  sand.  Nor  will  you  get  much 
more  by  digging  at  a  venture,  for  these 
mounds  are  made  mostly  of  little  adobe 
houses,  piled  one  on  another,  their  con¬ 
tents  long  ago  rotten  with  salt;  and  be¬ 
low  them  you  must  hack  through  some 
feet  of  empty  sand,  compounded  by 
rain  and  pressure  to  the  consistency  of 
asphalt,  which  has  been  piled  upon  the 
lowest  ruins  to  make  a  dry  bed  for 
later  habitations,  to  find  at  the  bottom 
nothing  better  than  a  heap  of  black 
Nile  mud,  brought  together  by  the  first 
builders  to  raise  the  town  at  its  founda¬ 
tion  above  the  damp  level  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  fiats.  Now  and  again  the 
newly  come  natives,  who  dig  in  these 
mounds,  on  their  own  behalf  or  that  of 
the  Beh6ra  Society,  for  the  virgin  earth, 
containing  a  suspicion  of  nitre,  which 
exists  on  all  ancient  sites  in  Egypt,  or 
for  ready-made  kiln-dried  bricks  of  Ro¬ 
man  times,  turn  up  drums  or  capitals 
of  small  columns,  an  inscription  or  two, 
or  even  such  a  sculptured  Roman  head 
as  is  now  kept  by  the  Society  at  Kum 
Wahal.  But  those  are  rare  rewards, 
and  you  will  more  probably  have  to  be 
content  with  the  stirring  of  your  im¬ 
agination.  These  desolate  trophies  of 
a  dominance  over  Nature,  carried  to  a 
point  to  which  our  own  age  is  now 
painfully  trying  to  attain,  are  the  tro¬ 
phies  of  Imperial  Rome.  I  have  done 
what  I  can  to  identify  those  little  lost 
towns,  and  I  find  among  them  two  cap¬ 
itals  of  provinces  in  the  time  of  Ha¬ 
drian,  three  Byzantine  bishoprics,  and 
as  many  towns  that  were  not  episcopal 
sees  but  have  left  a  name  in  the  early 


Arab  history  of  Egypt.  But  all  were 
most  obscure  places.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  great  towns  stood  here,  but 
any  towns  at  all. 

These  mounds  of  the  North  Delta  are 
disposed  in  three  chains,  running  from 
south  to  north,  which  seem  to  align  the 
courses  of  two  of  the  lost  ancient  Niles, 
the  Thermuthiac  (or  PharmuthUic)  and 
the  Athribitic,  and  that  of  a  central 
main  canal,  now  know  as  the  Bahr 
Kassed.  There  have  been  considerable 
changes  in  the  courses  of  the  Delta 
Niles.  For  Instance,  the  western-most, 
the  Great  Nile,  or  Agathodaemon,  which 
used  to  fiow  out  near  Canopus  (Abou- 
klr),  now  fiows  only  down  the  bed  of 
what  was  a  secondary  stream,  the  Taly, 
and  issues  at  the  old  Bolbitlnic  estuary, 
the  modem  Rosetta  mouth.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  note  how  utterly  the  traces  of  its 
ancient  channel  have  been  effaced  in 
about  a  thousand  years.  It  used  to  pass 
by  the  Greek  city  of  Naukratis,  and 
there  perhaps  its  course  can  still  be 
traced  in  the  hollow  between  the  site 
and  a  small  mound,  which  is  evidently 
the  remains  of  a  heaped-up  bank  such 
as  would  have  aligned  the  river.  The 
Thermuthiac  and  Athribitic  Niles  are 
now  represented  respectively  by  the 
canalized  Bahr  Nashart  and  the  Bahr 
Tirah,  but  the  modem  streams  do  not 
run  continuously  in  the  old  beds.  The 
actual  Athribitic  channel  I  discovered 
in  mid-marsh,  sweeping  past  a  chain  of 
mounds;  it  has  long  been  dry,  but  its 
dykes  still  remain,  ^defining  a  bed  about 
350  feet  wide. 

So  much  for  the  true  marsh-land. 
North  of  it  lies  the  lagoon  district, 
fenced  from  the  sea  by  a  broad  belt  of 
dunes.  It  shows  in  most  respects  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  fens,  being  a  re¬ 
gion  comparatively  rich  and  populous, 
and  of  very  old  settlement;  but  it  is 
neither  less  remote,  nor  better  known 
to  the  casual  tourist  in  Egypt.  Nor  is 
it  one  whit  less  interesting,  for  nowhere 
in  the  Nile  land  is  to  be  seen  a  region 
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more  primitive,  or  a  more  recent  con¬ 
tact  of  aboriginal  Eastern  folk  and 
Western  in-comers.  Here  the  two  ele¬ 
ments  still  meet  almost  as  strangers, 
each  unalloyed  by  the  other.  Indeed, 
with  the  seaward  part  of  the  district  it 
may  still  be  said  that  the  European  has 
nothing  to  do.  If  once  in  many  moons 
a  British  inspector  of  coastguard  or 
canal  outfalls  pay  a  flying  visit,  he  will 
be  stared  at  a  moment  and  forgotten, 
like  some  strange  bird  that  has  lighted 
suddenly  on  the  lagoons. 

To  reach  the  lakes  you  must  descend 
one  of  the  greater  canals  of  the  Central 
Delta  before  the  summer  dryness  in  a 
boat  of  the  lightest  draught,  and,  leav¬ 
ing  the  last  of  the  locks  far  behind, 
pass  beyond  all  habitations  of  Nile  hus¬ 
bandmen  into  an  amphibious  Limbo,  in 
doubt  between  land  and  water  where 
no  life  of  man  abides  continually. 
Soon  the  canal  dykes  cease  on  either 
band,  and  the  banks  fall  to  a  few 
inches  in  height.  Let  your  boat  slip  on 
a  mile  or  two  more.  The  flood  brims 
bank  high,  its  wavelets  slope  on  to  the 
land,  and,  lo!  you  And  there  is  no 
longer  land  either  to  right  or  left,  be¬ 
hind  or  before.  Undefined  by  any  line 
of  coast,  Egypt  has  slid  at  the  last  un¬ 
der  her  own  waters  and  become  in¬ 
visible  at  less  than  a  mile  away,  and 
the  voyager  finds  himself  adrift  on  a 
sea,  seeming  limitless,  so  low  are  its 
shores,  and  bottomless,  so  turbid  are 
its  harassed  waves.  Yet,  in  fact,  if  a 
tall  man  let  himself  down  into  any 
part  of  the  great  area  of  this  lake  the 
surface  will  scarcely  rise  to  his  arm- 
pit. 

Holding  on  its  course,  the  boat 
passes  at  once  out  of  that  dead  world 
of  the  fen  into  one  of  singular  life,  a 
life  not  of  land  any  longer,  but  water, 
whereof  forewarning  was  given  some 
miles  up  the  canal  at  the  last  settle¬ 
ment  of  man.  There  fishing  nets  hang 
to  wind  and  sun,  and  a  little  fleet  of 
keelless  craft  collects  any  afternoon 


while  a  Copt  sells  its  draught  of  fish 
at  auction.  The  catch  of  each  crew  is 
offered  as  a  whole.  A  salesman  squat¬ 
ting  over  the  mat  stirs  the  palpitating 
heap  to  work  the  larger  fish  to  the  top; 
a  fat  one  he  picks  out  and  puts  by  in 
a  palm-leaf  pannier  for  the  auctioneer, 
a  second  for  the  writer,  a  third  for 
himself.  The  rest  is  bid  for  at  prices 
ranging  from  ten  to  forty  piastres, 
sold,  packed  on  asses,  and  despatched 
to  feed  the  marshmen  for  many  miles 
around.  You  will  not  sail  a  mile  on 
the  lake  unamazed,  at  its  scaly  wealth. 
Silvery  bodies  leap  by  tens  and  twen¬ 
ties  from  the  ochrous  surface,  and  the 
water  boils  with  the  passing  of  shoals. 
Boats  at  anchor,  boats  adrift  with 
trailing  nets,  boats  under  full  sail,  mul¬ 
tiply  as  one  goes  north  and  east,  till 
all  the  loneliness  of  the  Limbo  is  for¬ 
gotten.  All  round  the  horizon  spring 
groves  of  perpendicular  poles  crossed 
by  poles  oblique,  the  masts  and  lateen 
yards  of  invisible  hulls,  moored  by  in¬ 
visible  islets  whose  sandy  levels  are 
all  but  awash.  I  know  not  how  many 
craft  ply  on  Lake  Burullos,  but  the 
tale  must  run  into  hundreds  and  that 
of  the  fisher  folk  to  thousands— the  lat¬ 
ter  of  a  blond  type  dignified  with  some 
of  that  energy  and  reserve  which  are 
seldom  altogether  wanting  to  men 
whose  business  is  on  great  waters.  I 
had  neither  opportunity  nor  occasion 
to  study  them  closely,  but  received  a 
clear  impression  of  their  racial  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  general  type  of  features 
seems  to  be  that  sharply  marked  and 
over  refined  sort  which  one  associates 
with  an  old  Inbred  race,  and  the 
women  often  reminded  me  strongly  of 
the  characteristic  type  on  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  monuments.  An  anthropometrist 
might  find  not  a  little  to  interest  him 
in  this  remote  and  secluded  comer  of 
the  Nile  Valley. 

The  new  land  does  not  begin  to  rise 
on  the  north-eastern  horizon  till  a 
dozen  barren  islets  have  slipped  astern. 
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First  emerge  the  higher  dunes,  up¬ 
lifted  in  a  shimmering  mirage,  rose 
and  yellow  like  low  cumulus  clouds 
touched  by  sunset.  These  run  one 
into  another  till  they  become  a  contin¬ 
uous  range,  spotted  with  black  tufts, 
which  are  the  plumes  of  half-buried 
palms.  A  cluster  of  huts  to  left  with 
certain  upstanding  blocks  is  the  village 
of  Borg,  with  its  dismantled  fort  and 
coastguard  station,  situated  on  all  that 
remains  of  the  Sebennytic  estuary  of 
the  Nile.  A  rank  odor  of  curing  comes 
down  the  wind,  for  there  are  dried 
the  putrescent  fish  on  which  half  the 
poor  of  Lower  Egypt  live.  To  right 
and  ahead,  as  you  wear  round  the  last 
island  and  set  a  course  due  east,  a 
large  dark  stain  resolves  itself  into  a 
little  town  with  a  minaret  or  two  set 
on  a  hillock  and  backed  by  the  golden 
dunes  and  the  palms.  A  forest  of 
naked  masts  and  yards  lies  out  on 
the  lake;  it  is  the  fleet  of  Baltim,  the 
chief  settlement  of  the  Burullos  flsher- 
folk,  and  old  episcopal  see  of  Paralloa, 
whose  sound,  corrupted  on  Arab  lips, 
makes  the  modern  name. 

So  flat  is  the  lake  floor  that  a  great 
way  from  the  margin  the  water  Is  still 
but  inches  deep,  and  the  grounded 
feluccas  discharge  their  freight  on  to 
the  backs  of  camels,  which  are  trained 
against  Nature  both  to  receive  their 
loads  standing  and  to  plash  uncon¬ 
cerned  a  mile  out  in  the  inland  sea. 
So  far  out  also  as  to  be  dimly  seen, 
naked  children  roam  all  day  and  every 
day,  plying  in  either  hand  tiny  Jave¬ 
lins  or  little  casting-nets.  Ashing  as 
their  first  forefathers  fished;  and  I 
have  seen  no  healthier  or  happier  babies 
than  this  amphibious  brood,  whose 
playground  is  the  lagoon.  The  fa¬ 
thers  and  mothers  also  seem  to  pass 
their  days  al  fresco  on  the  great  ex¬ 
panse  of  sandy  beach,  coopering  boats, 
buying  and  selling  fish,  chattering, 
sleeping  in  the  sun.  It  is  astonishing 
in  Egypt  to  see  any  life  so  clean.  Here 


is  no  longer  the  Nile  mud,  a  viscous 
ink  when  wet  and  a  fouling  dust  if 
dry,  but  the  purest  ruin  of  calcareous 
rocks.  Even  the  huts  are  not  clay- 
built,  but  of  ancient  Roman  bricks  dug 
out  of  the  mounds  that  lie  to  south  of 
the  lagoon,  and  long  ago  mellowed  to 
a  dusky  red  which  harmonizes  to  ad¬ 
miration  with  the.  yellow  dunes  and 
the  palms.  Less  solid  beehive  shelters, 
byres,  and  fences  are  plaited  of  dry 
palm-fronds. 

It  is  a  most  singular  bit  of  Egypt, 
this  long  sand-belt,  which  fences  the 
northern  sea— made,  for  the  most  part, 
one  must  suppose,  of  the  detritus  of  a 
barrier  range  of  prehistoric  islands, 
themselves  compact  of  such  a  soft 
limestone  as  that  on  which  Alexandria 
is  built.  Coming  into  it  out  of  the 
great  Nile-flats,  one  thinks  it  a  verita¬ 
ble  highland,  and  climbing  painfully 
over  the  sliding  dunes  hardly  notes 
that  every  deeper  hollow  falls  again  to 
the  Nile  level.  Yet  so  it  is;  and  there¬ 
fore  palms  may  be  planted  deep,  and 
they  will  bear  abundantly,  though  the 
dunes,  in  their  constant  eastward  pro¬ 
gression,  bury  them  to  the  spring  of 
their  plumes.  In  the  troughs  of  the 
sand-waves  potatoes  and  tomatoes  are 
grown  behind  long  alignments  of  shel¬ 
tering  wattles;  nor  is  a  wild  waxy 
pasture  wanting,  whose  roots  trail  to 
incredible  length,  even  to  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  through  the  sand  to  seek  the 
ground  moisture  which  somewhere 
will  not  fail  them.  You  may  find  a 
similar  tract  by  taking  train  from 
Alexandria  towards  Rosetta,  and  see  a 
village  like  Baltim  in  Edku  by  its  lake; 
but  there  is  no  view  west  of  the  Nile 
to  rival  that  from  the  higher  dunes  of 
Burullos;  nothing  like  that  great  forest 
of  sand-choked  palms  in  the  hollow 
that  lies  between  the  lake  dunes  an  1 
the  higher  golden  range  by  the  open 
sea;  nothing  like  the  ample  prospect 
of  the  Lake  Burullos  itself,  with  its 
northern  fringe  of  fisher-settlements. 
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its  beach  alive  with  fishing-folk,  and 
its  waters  dotted  with  their  hulls  and 
sails.  It  is  no  longer  familiar  Egypt, 
as  one  knows  it,  but  a  land  of  even 
more  primeval  life  and  even  less 
change. 

The  agents  of  change,  however,  are 
-  abroad,  and  the  time  is  not  far  off 
when  the  limits  of  cultivation  will  be 
pushed  northward  as  far  as  the  south¬ 
ern  shores  of  the  lake.  That  is  as  far 
as  they  were  pushed  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  by  Imperial  Rome.  And 
perhaps  the  time  is  not  so  much 
farther  off  when  the  lake  itself  will  be 
cut  off  from  the  sea  and  its  bed 
drained  and  parcelled  out  into  arable 
plots,  suffering  the  same  change  that 
in  the  past  ten  years  has  come  over 
the  lagoon  of  Abouklr  and  now  threat¬ 
ens  that  of  Edku.  The  severest  critics 
of  British  rule  in  Egypt  admit  that  at 
least  it  has  resulted  in  certain  amelio¬ 
rations  of  the  lot  of  the  agricultural 

Tbe  Cornbill  MagazlDe. 


Egyptian— in  his  having  better  security 
of  tenure  and  a  larger  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Nor,  again,  is 
it  denied  that  we  are  improving  his 
food  and  the  sanitary  conditions  under 
which  he  has  to  live.  We  may  fairly 
take  credit,  then,  (if  credit  there  be) 
for  two  consequences  of  these  amelio¬ 
rations— for  the  steady  increase  in  pop¬ 
ulation  and  the  obvious  growth  of  a 
land-hunger  among  the  people.  Tbe 
one  is  pushing  a  growing  proportion 
of  the  faiahin  out  of  their  native  vil¬ 
lages,  the  other  inducing  the  surplus 
to  make,  not  for  the  towns,  but  for 
the  unappropriated  arable  lands.  The 
vacuum  which  sucks  that  surplus 
nowadays  is  tbe  Northern  Delta. 
There  alone,  in  the  strait  and  teeming 
valley  of  the  Nile,  is  yet  room  and  to 
spare;  and  there  will  be  seen  in  the 
near  future  tbe  greatest  expansion  and 
modification  of  Nature  by  man. 

D.  O.  Hogarth. 


SONG. 

And  it’s  whither  away  is  the  Spring  to-day? 

To  England,  to  England! 

In  France  you’ll  hear  the  South  wind  say, 
“She’s  off  on  a  quest  for  a  Queen  o’  the  May, 
So  she’s  over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

To  England!” 

She's  fiown  with  the  swallows  across  tbe  sea 
To  England,  to  England! 

For  there’s  many  a  land  of  the  brave  and  free 
But  never  a  home  o’  tbe  bawtbom-tree. 

And  never  a  Queen  o’  the  May  for  me 
But  England! 

She  is  here,  she  is  here  with  her  eyes  of  blue. 
In  England,  in  England! 

She  has  brought  us  the  rainbows  with  her,  too. 
And  a  heaven  of  quivering  scent  and  hue. 
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And  a  glory  of  shimmering  glimmering  dew, 
And  a  lily  for  me  and  a  rose  for  you, 

To  England! 


And  round  the  fairy  revels  whirl 
In  England,  in  England! 

And  the  buds  outbreak  and  the  leaves  unfurl. 

And  where  the  crisp  white  cloudlets  curl 
The  Dawn  comes  up  like  a  primrose  girl 
With  a  crown  of  flowers  In  a  basket  of  pearl 
For  England! 

From  “The  World’e  May  Queen.”  Alfred  Noyes. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AIR-SHIPS. 


I. 

Suppose  that  I  consider  it  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  visit  the  North  Pole  In  an  air¬ 
ship?  Suppose  I  predict  that  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  date  aerial  cruisers  will  threaten 
fleets,  make  war  on  submarine  boats, 
and  stampede  army  divisions? 

Suppose  I  tell  you  that  I  hope,  as 
early  as  the  coming  summer,  to  give 
something  to  the  impetus  remaining 
needful  to  the  aerial  effort  that  will 
bring  such  things  to  pass  in  Europe? 
That  I  fully  expect,  before  the  particu¬ 
lar  experiment  be  finished,  to  go  cruis¬ 
ing  for  a  week  at  a  time  over  Europe 
in  an  air-ship  that  will  not  need  to 
touch  earth  each  night  because  it  will 
be  in  itself  a  floating  bouse? 

You  might  reply  that  such  looking 
into  the  future  is  easy.  But  looking  into 
the  past  is  also  a  kind  of  looking  into 
the  future.  When  eight  years  ago  I 
first  proposed  to  attach  an  explosive 
petroleum  motor  beneath  a  balloon 
filled  with  inflammable  gas,  the  world 
cried  out  against  the  project. 

After  I  had  proved  the  safety  of  the 
automobile  motor  in  the  air,  I  declared 
that  I  would  build  an  air-ship  capable 
of  making  steering-way  against  mod¬ 


erate  winds.  I  was  at  once  accused  of 
being  as  ignorant  of  mechanics  as  of 
aeronautics;  the  elongated  balloon 
would  double  on  itself;  and  the  system 
would  be  carried  off  by  the  first  breeze. 
To  add  to  the  discouragement,  the 
balloon  of  my  second  airship  did  double 
on  itself,  and  I  was  carried  by  the  wind 
from  the  Jardin  d’ Acclimation  to  the 
Plain  of  Bagatelle. 

Years  passed.  I  built  other  air-ships. 
I  navigated  over  Paris;  I  made  evolu¬ 
tions  above  the  Champ  de  Mars;  I  ac¬ 
complished  trips  to  points  indicated  In 
advance;  I  returned  to  my  starting- 
points.  In  a  word,  I  enjoyed  great 
pleasure  in  my  air-ships,  which  I  saw 
to  be  practical.  Yet  the  accusation 
that  I  would  be  helpless  in  the  wind 
pursued  me;  and  I  heard  It  from  so 
many  authoritative  lips  that  It  is  a 
wonder  I  did  not  come  to  fear  It  my¬ 
self— such  is  the  world’s  power  of  sug¬ 
gestion  over  the  individual. 

Then  I  navigated  the  air  between  St. 
Cloud  and  the  Eiffel  Tower  against  a 
time-limit  believed  to  be  prohibitory 
—not  once,  but  twice;  not  twice,  but 
three  times.  On  October  19tb,  1901,  I 
made  the  eleven  kilometres  plus  the 
turning  of  the  Tower  in  29  minutes  30 
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seconds.  Was  it  done  in  a  profound 
calm?  No;  the  Central  Meteorological 
Bureau  reported,  at  the  moment  of 
starting,  a  south-east  wind  blowing  six 
metres  per  second— twenty-one  kilo¬ 
metres  per  hour— at  the  altitude  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower. 

At  Monaco  in  the  early  part  of  1902 
I  dealt  so  continually  with  the  wind 
that  I  was  never  able  to  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  estimate  of  my  speed.  Up 
and  down  the  Mediterranean  coast  1 
sped,  sometimes  accelerated,  some¬ 
times  retarded  by  the  wind;  and  so  I 
came  to  look  on  the  entire  wind-prob¬ 
lem  as  simply  one  of  plus  and  minus 
as  to  speed  and  of  the  toughness  of 
superposed  silk  and  \'arnish  with  re¬ 
spect  to  pressure;  and  my  strongest 
impression  of  those  Mediterranean 
flights  remains  that  I  rejoiced,  laugh¬ 
ing  to  see  how  I  outsped  and  left  be¬ 
hind  me  the  steam-cbaloupes  and  petro¬ 
leum  launches  that  ought  to  have  ac¬ 
companied  me  to  pick  me  up  in  case 
I  fell! 

Everything  1  have  thus  far  accom¬ 
plished  has  become  commonplace.  It 
is  known,  it  has  been  seen,  it  seems 
natural,  not  unusual.  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  commonplaces  of  1902 
were  the  impossibilities  of  1898. 

I  said  this  to  myself.  I  bad  tired  of 
straining  for  speed  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  others;  and  so  I  permitted 
myself  to  take  some  aerial  amusement. 
I  built  my  little  “No.  9,”  in  which, 
day  after  day,  I  bopped  over  the  trees 
of  the  Bois,  kept  appointments  to 
lunch,  attended  a  review,  and  guide- 
roped  down  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysdes  to  my  door  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  Washington. 

That  was  one  kind  of  air-ship.  Had 
I  at  that  moment  predicted  that,  with¬ 
in  two  years,  I  would  go  on  aerial 
pleasure-cruises  of  a  week’s  length, 
accompanied  by  friends  whom  I  would 
lodge,  feed,  and  keep  warm,  while  they 
should  sleep  between  the  constellations 
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and  the  earth,  and  exult  through 
golden  afternoons  spent  gliding  over 
Europe.  I  should  have  heard  all  the 
old  objectious— and  some  new  ones. 

II. 

Why  is  it  that  no  balloon  has  ever 
been  able  to  stay  much  longer  than 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  air,  and  that 
the  world’s  record,  made  in  a  recent 
sensational  contest,  is  not  quite  thirty- 
six  hours? 

It  is  because  ballooning  has  two 
great  enemies — condensation  and  dila¬ 
tation.  Suppose  that  you  are  at 
equilibrium  at  five  hundred  metres. 
Suddenly  a  little  cloud  masks  the  suu. 
The  gas  in  the  balloon  cools  and  con¬ 
denses,  and  if  you  do  not  at  once  throw 
out  enough  ballast  to  correspond  to  the 
ascensional  force  lost  by  such  conden¬ 
sation,  you  will  begin  descending  to 
earth.  If  you  throw  out  too  much 
ballast,  you  will  become  too  light  again 
and  shoot  up  too  high. 

Imagine  you  have  thrown  out  just 
enough.  All  goes  well  for  a  time. 
Then  the  little  cloud  ceases  to  mask 
the  sun.  Your  gas  will  heat  up  again, 
and  by  its  dilatation  will  regain  its 
old  lifting  power;  but,  having  less  to 
lift  by  the  amount  of  ballast  just 
thrown  out,  it  will  dart  higher  into  the 
air,  where  the  decreasing  atmospheric 
pressure  will  permit  it  to  go  on  dilating 
until  a  lot  of  gas  escapes  through  the 
valve  with  which  every  balloon  is  fur¬ 
nished.  Otherwise  the  balloon  would 
burst! 

You  have  overshot  your  equilibrium 
and  lost  too  much  gas— because  the 
balloon  is  an  impetuous  thing,  always 
exaggerating.  Therefore  you  will  find 
yourself  descending— to  condense  your 
gas  again  as  the  atmospheric  pressure 
increases— when  more  ballast  must  be 
sacrificed,  and  the  balloon  shoots  up 
too  high  again,  and  the  trouble  recom¬ 
mences! 
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The  skill  of  the  spherical  balloonist 
consists  precisely  in  maintaining  his 
desired  altitude  with  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omy  of  gas  and  ballast;  but,  be  he  ever 
so  exact,  the  time  must  come  when  re¬ 
peated  condensations  have  forced  him 
to  throw  out  his  last  gramme  of  ballast 
and  repeated  dilatations  have  lost  him 
so  much  gas  that  the  balloon  sinks  to 
earth— no  longer  spherical,  but  pear- 
shaped,  with  Its  lower  part  hanging 
rtaccid. 

From  the  earliest  ballooning  times, 
men  have  sought  to  combat  condensa¬ 
tion  by  means  of  heat.  Montgolfier’s 
first  balloon  was  filled  with  nothing 
but  hot  air,  which  is  lighter  than  the 
cool  air  of  the  atmosphere;  and  it  has 
always  been  known  that  an  adequate 
heating  of  one’s  gas  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  saving  so  much  ballast. 

PilAtre  de  Ilozier  who,  accompanied 
by  the  Marquis  d’Arlandes,  was  the 
first  in  the  world  to  make  a  free 
balloon  ascent,  finally  lost  his  life  in 
an  attempt  to  cross  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel  by  means  of  such  a  contrivance 
in  which  heated  air  was  to  reinforce 
hydrogen  gas. 

Many  methods  have  been  since  pro¬ 
posed.  the  latest  and  most  logical  be¬ 
ing  a  plan  which  would  allow  steam  to 
freely  mingle  with  one’s  gas— the 
theory  being  that  such  steam  will  con¬ 
dense  in  drops  on  the  inside  surface  of 
the  balloon  envelope,  to  be  caught 
again  without  loss  as  they  fall  into  a 
proper  receptacle  below  the  open  vent 
at  the  bottom  of  the  spherical  balloon. 

Nothing  could  be  more  logical  or 
beautiful  than  this  plan  in  theory;  and 
the  only  reasons  I  have  for  refusing  to 
adopt  it  in  practice  come  from  my  own 
small  experiments,  which  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  conclusive.  Only,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  experiment,  the 
system  would  require  me  to  take  up 
too  much  water.  The  surface  of  the 
balloon  is  so  great  that  the  mass  of  the 
steam,  instead  of  condensing  and  fall- 
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ing  in  drops  as  it  ought  to  do,  seems 
simply  to  disappear,  to  escape  through 
the  varnished  silk,  where  gas  Itself 
cannot  escape.  At  least  this  is  what 
hapitened  to  me. 

Yet  such  heating  of  one’s  gas  is  too 
tempting  an  idea  to  be  abandoned, 
esi»ecially  in  these  days  of  perfected 
petroleum  fuel.  With  one  kilogramme 
of  petroleum  I  am  promised  by  the 
manufacturers  of  my  boilers  and  con¬ 
densers  that  I  can  vaporize  twenty 
kilogrammes  of  water.  If  I  can  devise, 
a  practical  ’means  for  catching  this 
water  again  as  it  ceases  to  be  steam, 
the  oft-studied  problem  will  be  solved. 
Imagine  the  balloon  to  be  coming  down 
—the  result  of  gas  condensation.  In¬ 
stead  of  lightening  it  by  throwing  out 
twenty  kilogrammes  of  sand,  I  will 
have  but  to  burn  one  kilogramme  of 
petroleum!  My  twenty  kilogrammes 
of  water  will  become  steam.  Itself 
lighter  than  the  air,  and  whose  heat 
will  dilate  my  gas  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  produce  thirty  kilogrammes  of 
new  ascensional  force! 

At  first  I  hoped  that  the  thing  could 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  small 
and  very  tight  steam-bag  sewed  inside 
the  balloon.  I  would  lead  my  steam  to 
it,  there  to  condense  and  fall  in  drops 
which  could  be  caught,  by  means  of 
a  tube.  This  steam-bag,  expanding  as 
it  filled,  would  have  at  the  same  time 
served  as  an  interior  air-hallonet  to  aid 
in  maintaining  the  balloon’s  form.  Un¬ 
fortunately  no  silk  and  varnish  will 
resist  steam,  and  after  long  experi¬ 
ments  in  Avhich  the  steam  reduced  my 
Steam-Hags  to  a  sticky  mass,  I  hit  upon 
my*  present  condensers. 

AVhy  should  I  not  lead  from  the 
Imiler  directly  to  a  present-day  alu-' 
minium  condenser  hung  inside  the 
balloon?  It  had  never  been  done — but’ 
that  is  the  distinguishing  particular  of 
all  new  things.  Now  I  have  done  it. 
You  can  call  it  a  condenser  or  a  radia¬ 
tor;  in  fact,  it  differs  little  from  the 
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radiator  of  an  automobile  in  construc¬ 
tion  or  function,  though  its  object  is  to 
beat  instead  of  to  cool.  It  consists  of 
half  a  kilometre  of  very  thin  alu¬ 
minium  tubes  disposed  vertically  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  cone,  the  whole  be¬ 
ing  susi>ended  inside  the  balloon  from 
its  top. 

Now  imagine  the  balloon  to  be  in  the 
air— and  coming  down  as  the  result  of 
gas  condensation.  I  simply  turn  a 
faucet,  and  steam  immediately  gen¬ 
erated  by  a  remarkable  little  up-to- 
date  boiler  begins  mounting  to  the  con¬ 
denser  and  rushing  through  its  half 
a  kilometre  of  tubes.  This  steam  can¬ 
not  possibly  mingle  with  my  gas,  yet 
It  heats  it,  re-dilates  it,  and  gives  new 
ascensional  power  to  the  balloon.  In¬ 
deed,  the  radiation  of  the  half  kilo¬ 
metre  of  tubes  is  so  complete  that  the 
steam  ceases  to  be  steam  before  it  has 
traversed  their  whole  length.  So  it  im¬ 
mediately  drops  out  at  the  other  end 
in  the  form  of  water  again! 

Now  you  see  what  happens.  Inter¬ 
rupted  at  will  by  the  play  of  the 
faucets,  I  keep  my  twenty  kilo¬ 
grammes  of  water  in  a  continuous  cir¬ 
cular  movement  of  water,  steam, 
water,  steam,  water.  The  twenty  kil¬ 
ogrammes  (or  more)  of  water  remains 
always  a  part  of  the  original  weighing 
of  the  balloon;  yet  each  time  I  send 
it  round  the  circle,  at  the  cost  of  one 
kilogramme  of  petroleum  fuel,  I  gain 
temporarily  thirty  kilogrammes  of  as¬ 
censional  force:  and,  thanks  to  the 
play  of  my  faucets,  I  can  graduate  this 
force  at  will. 

I  repeat,  I  gain  thirty  for  one— thirty 
kilogrammes  of  ascensional  force  for 
one  kilogramme  of  petroleum  ballast. 
Therefore— it  seems  clear  to  me— if  the 
ordinary  spherical  balloonist  can  stay 
twenty-four  hours  In  the  air  with  a 
given  quantity  of  sand-ballast,  I  shall 
be  able  to  stay  thirty  days  in  the  air 
with  the  same  quantity  of  petroleum 
ballast 
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III. 

The  balloon  envelope  of  this  aerial 
yacht— as  I  may  call  it— is  being  sewed. 
Its  car  is  already  built.  Its  boiler  and 
condenser  are  being  constructed.  Its 
motor  is  ordered.  Its  propellers  exist. 
And  very  soon  the  aerial  yacht  will 
start  on  its  first  cruise.  In  appearance 
it  will  more  resemble  the  preconceived 
idea  of  a  twentieth  century  air-ship 
than  anything  heretofore  produced. 

Beneath  an  egg-shaped  balloon, 
slightly  less  elongated  than  the  balloon 
of  my  “No.  9,”  will  be  seen  banging 
what  looks  like  a  little  bouse  with  a 
balcony  window  running  half  its 
length  on  each  side.  The  balcony  win¬ 
dow  will  characterize  the  open,  or  ob¬ 
servation,  room  of  the  fioating  house, 
or  car;  and  in  it  the  motor  will  have 
its  place.  Behind  it  is  the  closed 
sleeping  and  reposing  room;  while  in 
front  of  it  you  will  see  an  open  plat¬ 
form  bolding  the  steam-producing 
boiler.  From  it  steam  can  also  be  led, 
by  means  of  a  pipe,  to  the  open  room 
for  cooking  and  to  the  closed  room  for 
heating  purposes  when  needed. 

As  the  fioating  house  is  designed  to 
remain  for  days  at  a  time  in  the  air, 
protection  from  the  cold,  even  of 
moderate  altitudes,  may  become  impor¬ 
tant.  Therefore  the  closed  room  can 
be  made  quite  tight,  to  retain  heat,  it 
—like  the  whole  of  the  car— being  com¬ 
posed  of  a  framework  of  pine,  alumin¬ 
ium,  and  piano  wire  tightly  covered 
with  varnished  balloon  silk  of  many 
thicknesses.  It  will  contain  two  cot 
beds.  You  may  ask  what  will  the 
guests  do  while  the  captain  sleeps? 
The  whole  idea  of  the  aerial  yacht  is 
contained  in  the  answer. 

My  guests  may  remain  at  ease  while 
I  take  my  turn  at  sleeping.  The  aerial 
yacht  is  not  designed  for  high  speed. 
Therefore  Its  balloon  need  not  be 
cylindrical.  I  am  even  making  it  egg- 
shaped;  consequently  the  skilled  la- 
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bor  and  unremitting  attention  re¬ 
quired  for  the  maintenance  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  form  by  means  of  interworking 
ventilators  and  valves  will  not  be 
needed.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  the 
aerial  yacht  can,  for  hours  at  a  time, 
be  made  to  resemble  very  closely  a 
spherical  balloon,  its  motor  being 
stopped,  and  the  system  being  allowed 
to  float  gently  through  the  night— or 
afternoon  or  morning— on  a  favorable 
air  current.  The  labors  of  my  guests 
will  be  limited  to  a  common-sense 
opening  and  closing  of  a  faucet  as  the 
balloon  obviously  falls  or  rises. 

We  shall  do  a  great  deal  of  such  re¬ 
poseful  gliding  on  favorable  currents, 
floating  onward  at  no  great  height 
above  the  earth,  but  utterly  free  from 
the  guide-roping  nuisance.  For  us 
there  will  be  no  darting  up  into  the 
frigid  solitudes  above  the  clouds,  no 
falling  into  dank  mists— after  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  spherical  balloonists.  Nor  wlri 
there  be  the  strain  for  speed,  or  the 
pressure  preoccupation  incident  to 
ordinary  air-ship  flights.  A  proper 
handling  of  the  faucets  will  secure  us 
the  level  altitude  we  desire;  and  we 
shall  float  on,  watching  the  great  map 
of  Europe  unroll  beneath  us! 

We  shall  dine.  We  shall  watch  the 
stars  rise.  We  shall  hang  between  the 
constellations  and  the  earth. 

We  shall  awake  to  the  glory  of  the 
morning. 

So  day  shall  succeed  to  day.  We 
shall  pass  frontiers.  Now  we  are  over 
Russia— it  would  be  a  pity  to  stop— let 
us  make  a  loop  and  return  by  way  of 
Hungary  and  Austria.  Here  is 
Vienna!  Let  us  set  the  propeller  work¬ 
ing  full  speed  to  change  our  course. 
Perhaps  we  shall  fall  In  with  a  current 
that  will  take  us  to  Belgrade? 

And  now  that  it  is  morning  again, 
let  us  ride  on  this  breeze  as  far  as 
Constantinople!  We  shall  have  time, 
and  shall  find  means  to  return  to 
Paris! 
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IV. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  an  egg- 
shaped,  dirigible  balloon  under  slight 
Interior  pressure,  and  furnished  with 
my  steam  beating  system  Is,  of  course, 
its  ability  to  remain  thirty  days  in  the 
air  where  the  ordinary  spherical 
balloon  can  stay’ but  one  day. 

Had  Andr6  possessed  It,  he  might 
have  started  off  with  serious  hopes  of 
crossing  the  Pole  on  an  air  current, 
and  being  carried  to  civilization  In  the 
opposite  hemisphere;  therefore  I  see 
no  reason  why  such  an  aerial  yacht, 

.  built  for  the  purpose,  should  not  reach 
the  Pole  and  get  back  safely.  An 
Arctic  exploration  steamship  could 
carry  it  to  the  farthest  possible  point 
North;  and  there,  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamship.  It  could  be  inflated  and 
sent  off  to  make  the  few  hundred 
kilometres  remaining  between  it  and 
the  great  goal. 

I  have  always  been  attracted  by  the 
idea  of  reaching  the  Pole  in  an  air¬ 
ship.  When  one  considers  the  very 
few  hundred  kilometres  remaining  to 
be  conquered,  it  seems  annoyingly  un¬ 
practical  that  an  aerial  machine,  capa¬ 
ble  of  racing  against  a  time  limit  in 
the  teeth  of  a  wind  blowing  twenty- 
one  kilometres  per  hour,  should  be 
baffled  by  them.  To  have  recourse  to 
speed  would  have  been  my  first  idea, 
actually  proposed  by  me  in  my  book 
Dana  VAir: 

“Some  day  explorers  will  guide-rope 
to  the  North  Pole  from  their  ice-locked 
steamship  after  it  has  reached  its 
farthest  possible  point  north,’’  I  said. 
“Guide-roping  over  the  Ice-pack,  they 
will  make  the  few  hundred  kilometres 
to  the  Pole  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  kilometres  per  hour.  Even  at  the 
rate  of  forty  kilometres  per  hour,  the 
trip  to  the  Pole  and  back  to  the  ship 
might  be  accomplished  between  break¬ 
fast  and  supper!’’ 

I  would  now,  nevertheless,  prefer  to 
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rely  ou  time  rather  than  on  speed,  and 
trust  the  adventure  to  one  of  these 
aerial  yachts,  built  for  the  special  pur¬ 
pose. 

Exiwrlence  that  will  have  to  be 
gained  by  many  cruises  In  my  pleasure 
yacht  would  teach  us  how  to  build, 
equip,  and  handle  a  stronger  and  more 
powerful  one  adapted  to  Polar  explora¬ 
tion.  The  size  of  the  balloon  would 
have  to  be  calculated  in  proportion 
to  the  long  duration  of  the  cruise,  the 
thickness  of  the  envelope,  the  quantity 
of  petroleum  and  stores,  the  capacity 
of  the  steam  heating  system,  and  the 
force  of  motor  and  propeller. 

I  have  said  that  my  aerial  pleasure 
yacht  will  have  no  great  spee<l.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  will  not  exceed  fifteen  kilo¬ 
metres  per  hour.  What  propeller 
speed  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Polar 
yacht  would  be  a  question  for  calcu¬ 
lation  with  many  elements;  but  I  con¬ 
cede  in  advance  that  It  might  be  car¬ 
ried  away  from  its  course. 

It  might  be  carried  from  its  course; 
but  having,  let  us  say,  from  thirty  to 
forty  days  in  the  air  at  its  dispo"sal, 
it  could  always  start  due  north  again 
with  its  propeller  the  moment  it  had 
found  a  region  of  comparative  calm. 
Note,  it  would  have  no  need  to  retrace 
its  course  after  such  a  blowing  aside— 
it  would  simply  try  to  start  due  north 
again! 

When  it  found  a  northerly  air-current 
—either  by  accident  or  by  hunting  for 
it  vertically— it  would  immediately 
stop  its  motor,  in  order  to  waste  no 
fuel.  Indeed,  its  propeller-force  ought 
to  be  exerted  only  in  two  cases,  for 
two  great  uses:  (a)  to  push  ou  straight 
to  the  Pole  in  every  period  of  calm, 
and  (6)  to  modify  the  air-ship’s  course 
when  riding  on  a  more  or  less  favora¬ 
ble  air-current. 

Such  are  the  two  vital  advantages  of 
the  agrial  yacht  not  enjoyed  by  Andr6 
in  his  balloon— its  ability  to  re-direct 
its  course  due  north,  and  time  to  wait 
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for  opportunities  to  so  re-direct  its 
course  again  and  again  and  again.  I 
will  not  dwell  on  the  vital  comforts 
of  a  heated  cabin:  but  to  me  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  closed  room  of  the 
Polar  yacht  ought  to  be  constructed 
very  close,  to  hold  all  the  heat  its  cap¬ 
tain  could  give  It.  Its  walls  of  many 
thicknesses  of  varnished  silk  enclosing 
both  motor  and  boiler  might  save  the 
expedition;  for,  apart  from  the  adven¬ 
ture  of  Andr^,  this  would  be  the  first 
time  for  men  to  affront  the  cold  of  the 
north  without  the  resources  of  con¬ 
tinual  violent  exercise.  Indeed,  I  have 
•  often  asked  myself  If  Andr6  and  his 
companion  did  not  simply  perish  from 
cold! 

Or— another  supposition— did  It  never 
occur  to  you  that  the  tragedy  of  the 
Andr6  expedition  might  have  been  due 
to  his  balloon  descending  to  earth  in 
those  far  northern  regions?  Who 
knows  what  practical  effect  of  conden¬ 
sation  the  intense  cold  might  have  had 
on  its  gas?  A  single  descent  to  earth 
might  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  a 
great  deal  of  gas.  To  rise  again  might 
have  cost  Andr6  a  dangerous  loss  of 
ballast:  and  he  would  have  started  off 
again  crippled  in  both  these  vital 
means! 

Should  the  aerial  Polar  yacht  be 
obliged  to  descend  to  eartli.  Its  captain 
could  accomplish  the  manoeuvre  by 
merely  turning  a  faucet  and  allowing 
the  intense  cold  to  condense  his  gas. 
To  rise  again,  he  would  simply  re-heat 
his  gas. 

V. 

When  the  secret  history  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  comes  to  be 
known,  the  submarine-boat  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  found  to  have  played  a  deci¬ 
sive  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Russian  Navy. 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  we 
habituate  ourselves  to  revolutionary 
inventions.  Up  to  the  moment  they 
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burst  on  us  as  successes,  we  condemn 
them;  then  we  accept  them  non¬ 
chalantly,  as  something  natural. 

A  few  years  ago  the  submarine-boat 
occupied  the  same  category  as  the  air¬ 
ship  in  our  consciousness;  and  It  is 
only  yesterday  that  a  British  sub¬ 
marine-boat  drowned  Its  entire  crew 
while  under  cautious  experiment  In 
protected  waters!  Yet  there  are  few 
who  doubt  to-day  that  hostile  sub¬ 
marine-boats  rather  than  Inexplicable 
carelessness  with  respect  to  their  own 
mines  destroyed  the  Russians’  men-of- 
war  and  cruisers. 

So  it  will  be  with  the  air-ship  In 
war.  The  first  successful  one  has  but 
to  appear,  and  the  world  will  forget 
all  Its  unfavorable  ’  judgments.  And 
should  the  first  one  to  appear  be  acci¬ 
dentally  unsuccessful?  I  answer  that, 
in  such  case,  the  world  will  probably 
have  to  wait  a  little  longer  for  the 
surprise.^  There  are  inventions  that 
have  luck,  others  that  have  less:  or  is 
It  simply  that  we  are  prone  to  over¬ 
look  the  small  beginnings  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  ones?  The  submarine-boat  has, 
for  the  moment,  distanced  the  air-ship 
—but  in  the  end  it  is  the  air-ship  that 
will  be  its  master! 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it— the  twentieth 
century  air-ship  is  bound  to  become 
not  only  the  unique  enemy  but  the  sen¬ 
sational  master  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  submarine-boat— and  this  for  a 
very  curious  reason,  depending  on  cer¬ 
tain  optical  laws  not  at  all  taken  ac¬ 
count  of  by  the  inventors  of  either! 

It  is  now  a  well-observed  fact  that 
the  occupants  of  balloons  and  air¬ 
ships  fioating  over  the  surface  of  the 
water  are  able  to  perceive  bodies  mov¬ 
ing  beneath  the  surface  of  the  waves, 
to  a  depth  and  with  a  distinctness  that 
is  marvellous. 

In  view  of  this  one  fact,  imagine  the 
case  of  a  fieet  threatened  by  sub¬ 
marine-boats.  Without  the  aid  of  an 
aerial  cruiser,  it  must  remain  as  help- 
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less  as  were  the  magnificent  Russian 
war-ships  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Arthur. 
Protected  by  an  aerial  cruiser,  observe 
how  its  chances  change!  The  air-ship 
will  be  seen  moving  over  the  waves  in 
long,  parallel  lines.  Beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  moves  the  sub¬ 
marine-boat.  Its  speed  is  little  In  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  its  adversary  in 
the  air.  It  cannot  even  perceive  that 
the  air-ship  is  threatening  it  without 
rising  to  the  surface  at  great  risk;  and 
It  can  profit  by  the  knowledge  so  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  diving  to  depths  In 
which  Its  usefulness  becomes  nil. 

In  a  word,  the  submarine-boat  can 
do  no  harm  to  the  air-ship;  while  the 
latter  can  discover  the  submarine's 
l)resence,  indicate  its  position  to  war¬ 
ships,  and  hurl  down  on  It  long  arrows 
filled  with  explosives,  and  capable  of 
penetrating  the  waves  to  depths  im¬ 
possible  to  gunnery  from  the  decks  of 
men  of  war  or  cruisers. 

In  that  day  the  nation  that  has  sub¬ 
marine-boats  and  no  air-ships  will  find 
itself  in  a  ludicrous  position.  Instead 
of  being  able  to  protect  its  fieet  of 
warships  with  its  submarine-boats.  It 
will  be  obliged  to  protect  its  sub¬ 
marine-boats  with  its  fleet! 

Can  you  not  see  small  air-ships  used 
as  scouts  over  both  land  and  sea? 
You  reply  that  they  will  be  shot  at  by 
the  enemy.  Certainly  they  will  be 
shot  at— and  now  and  then  be  brought 
down  to  earth:  such  is  the  fortune  and 
the  cost  of  war,  which  sees  costly 
artillery  abandoned,  stores  deliberately 
destroyed— and  war-ships  sunk!  But 
other  air-ship  scouts  will  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  that  may  decide  a  campaign. 

There  will  be  air-ships  and  air-ships, 
small  and  large,  for  different  uses.  In 
my  imagination  I  see  one  of  the  great 
aerial  cruisers  of  the  future;  and  lucky 
will  be  the  army  or  navy  that  is  first 
privileged  to  use  it  as  an  auxiliary! 

Being  constructed  with  the  resources 
of  a  nation, 'and  designed  for  moment- 
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OU8  uses.  It  will  be  enormously 
stronger  and  more  powerful  than  my 
“No.  7,”  whose  sharp  elongated  form 
It  will  nevertheless  adopt  for  the  sake 
of  speed.  I  will  suppose  It  to  have  a 
gas  capacity  of  77,000  cubic  metres,  to 
give  it  a  lifting  power  of  ninety-three 
tons.  This  is  no  fanciful  picture.  I 
have  long  and  carefully  calculated 
these  specifications,  and  they  are  In 
due  proportion  to  each  other. 

For  example,  there  must  be  an  inti¬ 
mate  connection  between  the  capacity, 
shape,  and  strength  of  its  balloon,  the 
speed  at  which  it  is  to  be  driven  by 
its  motor  and  the  weight  of  the  crew, 
fuel,  munitions,  and  permanent  furni¬ 
ture  it  is  to  carry. 

The  balloon  ought  to  be  two  hun- 
drt>d  metres  long  and  twenty-eight 
metres  in  its  greatest  diameter.  It 
would  be  propelled  through  the  air  by 
thirty  propellers,  each  worked  by  a 
separate  petroleum  motor  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  horse  power.  This  would  give  a 
total  of  three  thousand  horse  power, 
sufficient  to  impart  to  the  air-ship  a 
steady  high  speed  of  as  much  as  one 
hundred  kilometres  per  hour.  To  with¬ 
stand  the  exterior  and  interior  pres¬ 
sure  corresponding  to  such  speed,  the 
balloon  envelope  ought  to  be  composed 
of  twenty-six  'thicknesses  of  Lyons 
silk  properly  superposed  and  var¬ 
nished. 

With  a  balloon  of  such  lifting  power, 
enough  fuel  could  be  carried  to  make 
one  thousand  kilometres  at  full  speed, 
or  from  three  to  four  thousand  kilo¬ 
metres  at  reduced  speed,'  and  there 
would  remain  enough  lifting  power  to 
carry  a  crew  of  twenty  men  and  a 
supply  of  explosives  to  be  hurled  at 
the  enemy  by  means  of  one  or  two 
cannons  oenre  lance-torpille  d  Vair  com- 
frimtc. 

Such  an  aerial  cruiser  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  wind.  With 
its  high  speed  of  one  hundred  kilo¬ 
metres  per  hour  It  could  make  Its  way 


tranquilly  in  the  stiffest  breeze;  and 
when  not  in  use  it  could  be  held  close 
to  the  ground,  practically  out  of  the 
wind’s  reach,  by  a  hundred  cables. 

Doubtless  in  future  wars  on  land 
and  sea  the  great  aerial  cruisers,  with 
their  crews,  will  be  brought  down  like 
simple  little  air-ship  scouts.  It  will 
happen  less  frequently  because  of  their 
speed,  the  vigilance  of  their  numerous 
crew,  and  their  terrible  offensive 
power.  But  are  not  whole  sea  fleets 
destroyed  in  war?  Did  the  Russians 
give  up  the  sea  because  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  warships  in  the  harbor 
of  Port  Arthur? 

I  concede  that  air-ships  may  be  shot 
at  and  hit;  yet  it  will  not  follow  be¬ 
cause  they  are  hit  that  they  must  fall 
like  a  stone;  “full  speed  ahead”  com¬ 
manded  after  the  fatal  puncture  will 
take  the  wounded  aerial  craft  far  from 
the  scene  of  its  wounding.  I  concede  that 
they  may  be  shot  at,  hit,  and  even  be 
brought  down;  yet  the  French  and 
English  officers  who  watched  the  Boers 
shoot  day  after  day  at  the  captive 
balloon  that  rose  above  Ladysmith 
have  ideas  of  their  own  about  the 
practical  difficulties  of  .thus  bringing 
down  a  bag  of  silk  filled  with  gas. 

I  concede  that  air-ships  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  war;  but,  at  the  worst,  re¬ 
member  that  the  crew  of  a  great  aerial 
cruiser  will  not  contain  a  tenth  of  the 
crew  of  a  war-ship;  that  its  construc¬ 
tion  will  cost  far  less  than  a  tenth  In 
both  money  and  time.  Yes,  air-ships 
will  be  destroyed  in  war;  but  refiect 
also  how  quickly  a  20,000,000  francs 
war-ship  may  be  sent  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  by  dropping  a  moderate 
quantity  of  dynamite  on  the  middle  of 
Its  deck! 

VI. 

How  soon  are  we  to  enter  on  the 
Alr-shlp  Age?  Probably  the  great 
change  will  come  rapidly:  once  let  an 
air-ship  reach  the  Pole,  once  let  an 
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aerial  cruiser  make  some  action  d'iclat 
in  war— and  within  an  astonishingly 
short  time  you  will  see  hundreds  of 
air-ships  gliding  overhead.  The  great 
change  will  have  begfun! 

Hundreds  of  engineers  and  mechan¬ 
icians  will  begin  competing  with  each 
other  in  the  improvement  of  aerial 
craft,  copying  from  each  other,  im¬ 
proving  on  each  other,  racing  with 
each  other,  exhibiting  side  by  side  In 
Air-Ship  Salons.  Factories  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  air-ship  construction,  and  the 
models  of  each  succeeding  year  will 
be  more  practical— by  reason  of 'the 
experience  gained  by  a  thousand  ex¬ 
perts  in  every-day  competitive  experi¬ 
ment. 

At  the  beginning  it  will  be  as  it  was 
with  automobiles  when  they  bore  no 
numbers,  when  no  chauffeurs'  certifi¬ 
cates  were  issued,  and  when  the  ama¬ 
teur  going  out  for  a  spin  was  tolerated 
as  an  exception  in  one  sense,  and  as 
a  pioneer  of  French  industry  in  an¬ 
other. 

Month  after  month  more  air-ships 
will  be  seen  manoeuvring  over  Paris; 
but  as  they  will  not  frighten  horses, 
will  not  run  over  pedestrians,  will  not 
congest  traflic,  will  not  pollute  the  air 
of  Paris  with  their  odors,  there  will  be 
less  crying  against  them  than  you 
might  imagine. 

Oh,  yes,  there  will  be  certain  com¬ 
plaints  against  them.  Now  and  again 
an  air-ship,  either  by  design  or  acci¬ 
dent,  will  come  down  in  the  street— 
by  preference  in  a  wide  avenue. 
Crowds  will  collect  around  it.  Now 
and  again— not  often — one  of  them  will 
fall  with  painful,  but  not  necessarily 
fatal,  results. 

There  will  be  discussions.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population  and  Press  will 
take  sides  against  the  aerial  move¬ 
ment.  Others  will  defend  it,  if  only 
in  the  interest  of  French  industry  and 
of  Paris  as  the  world’s  centre  of 
novelties:  for  Parisians  will  be  once 
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again  ready— as  they  have  always  been 
ready— to  make  greater  concessions 
than  other  cities  to  maintain  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  their  brilliant  capital  as  the 
“Vllle  Luml6re,”  the  enlightened  pleas¬ 
ure-city  of  the  world,  the  capital  of 
new  sights  and  sensations! 

Little  by  little  these  very  accidents 
and  interruptions  of  street  traflac  will 
force  certain  topographical  changes  on 
Paris. 

The  air-ship  people  will  demand 
landing  spaces. 

They  will  say:  We  ask  nothing  of 
the  street.  We  do  not  benefit  by  your 
expensively  maintained  avenues.  If 
you  will  accord  us  landing  spaces,  we 
will  keep  to  them;  and  you  will  have 
no  further  trouble  from  us. 

Thus  the  first  landing  spaces  will  be 
conceded— wide  open  spaces  like 
parade  grounds,  free  from  trees,  build¬ 
ings,  poles  or  fences,  to  which  the  air¬ 
ship  captain  may  steer  his  craft  in 
case  of  accident  or  desire  to  alight 

At  the  beginning  they  will  probably 
be  parts  of  already  existing  public 
squares;  but  the  topographical  change 
will  have  begun.  Little  by  little  the 
landing  spaces  will  have  to  be  made 
in  every  part  of  Paris;  and  when  they 
begin  to  be  constructed  on  the  tops 
of  houses,  the  second  part  of  the  topo¬ 
graphical  change  will  have  begun. 

Whether  or  not  we  who  read  these 
lines  will  ever  mount  in  lifts  to  spa¬ 
cious  platforms  in  the  air  to  wait  for 
the  aerial  craft  to  come  and  take  us, 
will  depend,  I  fancy,  on  how  much  the 
aeroplane  principle  will  be  found  able 
to  serve  os.  Dirigible  elongated 
balloons,  even  when  neither  heavier 
nor  lighter  than  the  air,  are  accommo¬ 
dating  craft,  perfectly  capable  of 
mounting  from  landing  spaces  on  the 
ground.  Aeroplane  air-sblps,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  find  vital  advantage 
In  coming  to,  and  especially  in  starting 
from,  heights. 

I  have  no  objection  to  aeroplanes 
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furnished  with  motors;  and  there  are 
even  certain  forms  plus  loiirds  que  Vair, 
which  I  regard  as  eventually  possible, 
If  not  probable.  Indeed,  were  1, 
Santos-Dumont,  to  find  myself  at  the 
head  of  a  great  e:fperimental  air-ship 
station  with  unlimited  material  aud 
W'orkmcn  at  command,  I  would  be  Im- 
metliately  found  constructing,  side  by 
side,  a  dozen  different  types  of  aerial 
craft,  being  convinced— as  I  have  ever 
been  convinced— that  practical  experi¬ 
ment  must  be  our  only  true  guide  iu 
the  air.  If,  in  my  own  modest  experi¬ 
ments,  I  have  thus  far  held  to  the 
elongated  balloon,  it  has  been  uniquely 
from  my  desire  to  navigate  the  air  at 
once,  without  delay,  for  my  own  pleas¬ 
ure! 

There  may  be  aeroplane  air-ships 
with  great  fixed  wings,  which  will  per¬ 
mit  powerful  motors  to  propel  them, 
skimming  through  the  atmosphere. 
The  proportion  between  motive  force 
and  surface  may  be  satisfactorllj'  ar¬ 
rived  at;  the  natural  laws  of  the  sizes 
of  such  aeroplanes,  either  simple  or 
combined  with  balloons,  may  be  dis¬ 
covered.  And  so  quickly  do  we  be¬ 
come  habltuateil  to  new  things,  the 
day  when  aerial  omnibuses  begin  car¬ 
rying  tourists  aud  business  men  from 
Paris  to  St.  Petersburg,  you  and  I  will 
take  our  places  In  them  as  naturally 
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as  our  grandfathers  took  the  first  rail¬ 
way  trains. 

Then,  in  addition  to  the  surface  land¬ 
ing  spaces  and  the  elevated  landing 
stages  of  the  smaller  aerial  craft,  new 
aud  highly -organized  aerial  line  sta¬ 
tions  will  complete  the  topographical 
change. 

They  will  resemble  the  termini  of 
railways  only  iu  so  far  as  they  must 
have  waiting-rooms,  restaurants,  bars 
and  cab-ranks  on  one  side,  aud  traffic 
halls,  machine  shops,  gas  plants,  aud 
a  lot  of  parallel  railway  tracks  on  the 
other.  The  railway  tracks  will  be  for 
the  accommodation  of  small  trucks 
and  locomotives  used  in  the  mana'u- 
vring  of  waiting  air-ships- for  an  air¬ 
ship  on  the  ground  is  as  clumsy  as  an 
eagle! 

As  clumsy  as  an  eagle!  The  other 
day  I  stood  looking  at  an  eagle  fioppiug 
oil  his  branch  in  his  cage  at  the  Jardiu 
des  Plantes.  Aud  as  his  clumsiness 
grew  more  and  more  apparent,  I  con¬ 
gratulated  his  Designer  aud  Construc¬ 
tor  that  He  had  no  mathematicians  in 
frock  coats  and  high  hats  at  His  elbow 
when  He  began  His  first  experiments 
with  the  flying  lizards.  Their  clumsi¬ 
ness  aud  weight  would  have  con¬ 
demned  them  iu  advance  as  their 
clumsiness  and  lightness  has  con¬ 
demned  the  first  dirigible  balloons! 

Santos-Dumont. 


THE  MARRIAGE  BOND. 


Among  those  whose  names  appear 
in  the  obituary  lists  of  1904  was  a  man 
who  had  been  affectionately  known 
for  two  generations  by  a  large  aud  yet 
rather  close  circle  of  friends.  Of  a 
retiring  disposition,  which  became 
more  aud  more  marked  as  he  greiv 
olderr  he  had  nevertheless  a  iierfect 
genius  for  society,  as  was  shown  as 
often  as  he  appeared  iu  it.  Nor  was 


there  much  difficulty  in  discovering 
what  worked  the  charm.'  Gentle  man¬ 
ners  aud  bright  and  ready  wits  were 
less  than  half  the  explanation.  An 
extremely  sympathetic  temperament 
brings  us  nearer  to  the  secret:  which 
is  fully  revealed  when  we  learn  that, 
instructed  by  sympathy,  he  brought 
all  earthly  righteousness  into  the  sim¬ 
ple  formula.  Social  loyalty,  social  recti- 
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tude.  To  him,  every  thing  was  for¬ 
tunate  or  unfortunate,  right  or  wrong, 
according  as  it  tended  to  strengthen, 
purify,  and  adorn  the  relations  of  so¬ 
ciety,  or  to  deharnionize  and  degrade 
them.  All  the  little  obligations,  cour¬ 
tesies,  kindnesses  that  thread  the  so¬ 
cial  class  to  which  he  belonged "  were 
matters  of  moment  to  him.  Much  more 
therefore  was  he  concerned  with  the 
stronger  bonds  that  should  run  through¬ 
out  the  community  as  a  whole,  like  the 
ties  in  the  frame  of  a  ship,  'and,  above 
all.  the  elementary  principles— fewer 
tlian  the  Ten  Commandments,  wherein 
most  of  them  are  embodied— upon 
which  every  social  organism  is  built, 
if  built  to  last.  Christian  or  pagan, 
village  or  kingdom,  they  are  its  neces¬ 
sary  foundation. 

As  we  see  every  day,  views  like  these 
may  be  held  where  they  have  but  small 
effect  on  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  person  who  holds  them.  But  Mr. 

- ’s  friends  would  say  (we  must  give 

him  a  name,  but  are  only  allowed  to 
do  so  by  an  alias)— the  friends  of  Mr. 
Peters  would  say  that  in  his  case  we 
have  to  speak  of  instincts  rather  than 
views.  Reading  and  reflection  only 
confirmed  what  was  implanted  in  his 
nature.  And  these  instincts  being  sin¬ 
gularly  capable  of  working  into  all  the 
affairs^  and  relations  of  life,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  they  were  kept 
in  constant  operation.  There  was  the 
same  call  upon  them  at  the  dinner- 
table  as  in  the  council-room,  and  from 
George  Peters  the  same  ever-ready  re¬ 
sponse.  Yet  for  all  this,  and  the  help¬ 
fulness  in  great  and  little  things  that 
was  the  consequence.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  he  would  have  been  less 
“popular”  without  a  certain  eccen¬ 
tricity  which  was  always  amusing, 
though  sometimes  puzzling  for  a  kind 
of  daring  Innocence. 

This  last-named  characteristic  is  not 
very  uncommon,  but  It  seldom  endures 
beyond  middle  age.  It  remained  a 


Peters  characteristic  to  the  last.  In 
the  same  month  in  which  he  died— 
he  being  then  near  his  eightieth  year, 
though  he  did  not  look  it— his  innocent 
daring  planned  and  carried  out  a  little 
adventure  odd  in  itself,  and  yet  more 
odd  for  having  never  been  heard  of.  For 
it  had  to  do  with  certain  literary  and  so¬ 
cial  developments  which  are  never 
long  out  of  public  discussion,  and 
though  quietly  mauageil  was  yet  no 
secret. 

Mr.  Peters,  it  seemed,  had  acquain¬ 
tances  among  the  members  of  two  or 
three  of  the  Ladies’  Clubs  established 
in  Loudon  lately,  and  whether  through 
these  or  after  a  round  of  visits  to  the 
clul)  secretaries,  he  was  furnished  with 
the  names  of  members  who  were  likely 
to  accept  an  Invitation  to  meet  at  his 
house  one  afternoon  for  the  discussion 
of  “a  matter  of  urgent  public  interest.” 
Though  his  urgent  subject-matter  was 
not  explicitly  stated,  it  was  not  beyond 
inference  from  the  terms  of  the  invi¬ 
tation,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  draft  of 
it  among  Mr.  Peters’s  papers.  We  may 
also  infer  that  the  invitation  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  fewer  than  a  dozen  ladies- 
two  or  three  in  this  club,  two  or  three 
in  that— all  known  as  taking  an  active 
Interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  race 
by  extending  the  liberties  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  opportunities  of  Woman.  No 
one,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  asked 
to  confer  without  evidence  that  she  had 
gone  somewhat  deeply  into  the  sub¬ 
ject— socially,  analytically,  psychologi¬ 
cally,  and  otherwise;  from  which  it 
may  be  gathered  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  inviUea  were  novel¬ 
ists,  or  endowed  with  the  genius  which 
so  often  shows  Itself  a  maturing  quality. 
None  of  these  ladies  had  the  least  dlfll- 
culty  in  making  out  Mr.  Peters’s  cre¬ 
dentials,  of  course,  or  in  ascertaining 
that  a  conference  might  be  as  prop¬ 
erly  attended  at  his  house  as  at  any 
bishop’s. 

And,  apparently,  there  were  no  re- 
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fusals,  no  abstentions,  even  nothing 
that  couid  have  been  called  unpunct¬ 
uality.  On  a  summer  afternoon  all 
who  were  invited  met  in  Mr.  Peters’s 
library— as  large  an  apartment  as  bis 
drawing-room,  and  more  fit  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  There  were  no  introductions. 
Mr.  Peters  had  even  instructed  his  but¬ 
ler  to  avoid  the  presentation  of  cards 
as  much  as  possibie,  so  that  when  our 
aged  friend  entered  the  room— which, 
taking  advantage  of  his  ancientry,  he 
deferred  till  most  of  his  guests  were 
assembled— be  could  not  have  named 
any  one  of  them  with  certitude.  His 
idea  seems  to  have  been  that  there 
should  be  only  the  least  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  personality  at  this  little  meet¬ 
ing.  He  had  to  introduce  himself, 
however;  and  so,  making  them  a  beau¬ 
tiful  bow  at  bis  first  step  into  the  room, 
be  told  them  that  be  was  the  temer¬ 
arious  person  who  bad  trespassed  on 
their  leisure  upon  no  better  warrant 
than  some  fears— idle  fears,  perhaps— 
of  a  public  mischief. 

The  meeting  noticed  that  Mr.  Peters 
brought  into  the  room  with  him  a  small 
book,  which  would  have  looked  quite 
unlike  anything  on  his  library  shelves 
even  if  it  had  not  borne  one  of  Mr. 
Mudle’s  yellow  labels.  This  book  was 
still  held  firmly  in  hand  while  Mr. 
Peters  assisted  bis  butler  in  redispos¬ 
ing  chairs  at  convenient  distances  from 
a  table  upon  which  a  regale  of  choice 
fruits  was  set  out.  If  the  rather  com¬ 
mon-looking  little  book  had  been  laid 
down  but  for  three  seconds,  an  intense 
curiosity,  which,  as  Mr.  Peters  after¬ 
wards  said,  “spoke  through  the  silence 
that  veiled  It,”  would  have  satisfied  it¬ 
self,  “What  novel?  Whose?”  This 
was  the  question  in  every  eye— a  ques¬ 
tion  presently  answered. 

Opening  the  book  and  running  a 
somewhat  disrespectful  thumb  across 
the  edges  of  the  leaves,  Mr.  Peters 
began  by  venturing  the  presumption 
“that  a  novel  so  warmly  praised  and 


so  much  in  demand  as  - ,”  here  he 

named  the  book  in  question,  “must  be 
known  more  or  less  to  them  all.” 
(Murmurs  of  “Oh  yes!”)  He  under¬ 
stood  that  although  it  was  customary 
for  ladies  to  write  under  the  names 
of  men,  in  this  case  the  novelist  was 
to  be  accepted  as  really  a  man.  Was 
it  not  so? 

Afllrmatlve  answers  came  from  all 
sides,  but  with  a  noticeable  hesitation. 
Mr.  Peters,  it  seems,  looked  up  rather 
questionlngly  at  this,  whereupon  a 
writer  whose  own  works  are  more 
philosophical  than  romantic  explained. 
She  said  that  although  some  plausible 
reasons  might  be  adduced  for  doubting 
whether  the  book  was  written  by  a 
woman  or  a  man,  the  authorship  bad 
been  described  correctly  .  .  . 

(“Up  to  a  certain  point,”  a  sweet 
young  voice  said  modestly.) 

“Described  correctly,”  the  other  voice 
repeated.  “It  happens,  however,  that 
the  remarkable  production  which  you 
hold  in  your  hand  is  itself  additional 
evidence  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  sex  in  literature.  It  has  been  tri¬ 
umphantly  shown  of  late  that  all  that 
is  at  the  same  time  masculine  and  ad¬ 
mirable  in  the  imaginative  works  of 
men  can  appear  as  naturally  and  as 
strikingly  in  the  similar  work  of 
women.  And  if  yet  more  recently  a 
real  George  or  .Tohn  or  Richard”— here 
the  lady  pointed  to  the  Mudie  book— 
“can  write  of  the  inner  mysteries  and 
experiences  of  human  nature  as  a 
woman  might,  evidence  the  more  that 
literature,  like  art,  knows  no  sex.” 

This  little  speech  was  received  with 
warm  applause,  though  not  quite  unan¬ 
imous. 

“Then,  if  that  be  so,”  said  Mr. 
Peters,  “one  of  the  questions  that  I 
wished  to  put  to  you  is  already  an¬ 
swered.  This  novel,  as  you  know,  is 
little  else  than  an  exposition  of  the 
inner  mysteries  and  experiences  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  its  least-known  half.  At 
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any  rate,  that  is  its  pretension;  and 
every  review  of  the  book  that  has 
fallen  in  my  way  congratulates  the 
author  on  bis  astonishing  acquaintance 
with  the  heart  and  thought  of  woman, 
as  expanded  in  these  more  free  and 
generous  times.  Of  course  I  could  see 
that  he  wrote  with  all  the  confidence 
of  perfect  Intimacy;  and  yet,  to  con¬ 
fess,  I  doubted  whether  the  reviewers 
were  any  more  competent  to  Judge  of 
his  superiority  in  this  line  than  I  my¬ 
self.  Indeed,  I  thought  It  not  unlikely 
that  a  jury  *of  women,  themselves 
students  of  human  nature,  might  reject 
this  gentleman’s  pretensions  as  an  ex¬ 
positor.  That  seems  to  have  been  a 
mistake.  I  now  understand  that  the 
reviewers  have  done  him  no  more  than 
justice.  When  he  writes  of  women— 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  of  ladies,  to  be 
quite  fair— he  does  so  as  an  intelligent 
and  honest  woman  might.” 

(Movement.) 

Mr.  Peters  then  went  on  to  say  that 
had  the  answer  been  different  he 
should  have  troubled  them  with  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  petition;  a  petition 
that  to  the  utmost  of  their  opportun¬ 
ities— great  as  they  were  for  all  who 
wielded  the  magic  of  the  pen— they 
would  make  known  their  want  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  much  that  Mr. - had  an 

unmasculine  kindness  for.  As  it  was, 
he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  speak 
a  few  words  on  a  matter  of  delicacy 
but  of  great  Importance. 

(Permission  indicated  by  a  gentle 
rustling  into  easier  attitudes.) 

“Chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three,”  said  Mr.  Peters,  opening  the 
Mudie  book.  “Chapter  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  and  a  few  preceding 
pages.”  But  observing  about  him  a 
startled  movement  of  uneasiness— for 
this  was  the  great  chapter— he  closed 
the  book  and  fiung  it  aside. 

He  had  no  intention,  he  said,  of  read¬ 
ing  a  word  of  it,  and  only  named  that 
chapter  to  call  to  mind  the  assumption 


which  the  whole  story  hung  upon.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  sure  they  would 
understand  that  it  was  not  because 
this  assumption  vitiated  a  particular 
novel  that  he  gave  importance  to  it, 
but  because  its  apparently  delicious 
poison  ran  through  so  many  of  the 
most  attractive  novels  of  the  day. 
And  not  in  the  most  attractive  novels 
alone.  It  animated  innumerable  fire¬ 
side  tales.  It  was  the  basis  of' large 
quantities  of  essay  on  the  miseries  of 
stified  soul  and  the  sacred  duty  of 
living  one’s  own  life.  Far  be  it  from 
him  (Mr.  Peters)  to  deny  that  such 
miseries  were  often  real,  or  to  insist 
overmuch  on  the  sacredness  of  the 
duty  depending  a  good  deal  on  the  sort 
of  life  proposed.  But  as  for  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  ran  through  all  this 
literature,  they  must  agree  with  him 
that  it  was  utterly.  Inexcusably,  even 
stupidly  false. 

Now  arose  some  pretty,  petulant  cries 
of  “But  what  assumption,  Mr.  Peters?” 

“What  assumption?  That  marriage 
is  not  bondage!”  he  answered  warmly; 
a  reply  which  at  once  provoked  laugh¬ 
ing-exclamations  of  “Why!  don’t  we 
assume  that  it  isf”  “I  think  not,”  said 
Mr.  Peters,  at  which  there  was  an 
end,  pro  tern.,  of  all  decorum.  Every 
variety  of  surprise  had  expression  in 
the  laughter  that  circled  round  the 
Chair,  as  Mr.  Peters  might  be  called, 
and  in  the  clatter  of  amused  comment 
which  the  ladies  shared  among  them¬ 
selves. 

These  pleasant  sounds  were  still  rip¬ 
pling  out  into  the  infinite  when  they 
were  chilled  and  checked  by,  “I  think 
I  know  what  Mr.  Peters  means.  He 
means  that  we  give  a  bond  a  bad  name 
and  break  it.” 

Spoken  in  the  same  Innocent  voice 
that  had  been  heard  a  few  minutes 
before,  this  was  said  by  the  youngest 
of  the  bevy  to  a  friend  near  her.  But 
the  voice  was  such,  so  fine  and  clear  it 
was,  that  everybody  heard;  with  the 
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consequence  that  nine  pairs  of  coldly 
scrutinizing  eyes  were  turned,  not 
upon  the  young  lady,  but  on  the  de¬ 
lighted  convener  of  the  meeting. 

With  a  bow  in  the  right  direction, 
Mr.  Peters  declared  that,  left  to  him¬ 
self,  he  could  not  have  expressed  his 
meaning  in  ten  times  as  many  words; 
his  meaning  so  far,  that  was  to  say. 
They  would  now,  perhaps,  allow  him  to 
go  a -little  farther  in  explanation. 

“I  say  that  marriage  is  bondage. 
You  reply  that  you  say  so  too.  In  so 
saying  you  appear  to  think  of  this 
bondage  as  do  the  new-fashiouetl 
novel-writers;  of  whom  I  complain 
that  they  represent  the  marriage 
bond  not  as  it  is  but  as  very  posi¬ 
tively  it  is  not.  The  novel  which  I  have 
recalled  to  your  minds  as  an  example 
of  the  new  but  by  no  means  the  good, 
could  never  have  been  written—” 

“Not  the  work  of  a  woman,”  inter¬ 
jected  the  lady  who  had  already  testi¬ 
fied  to  that  effect. 

“Nor  of  a  man,”  the  younger  one 
continued,  simply  and  sweetly. 

“My  own  ambiguous  opinion.  Miss 
Armida,”  Mr.  Peters  added,  giving  the 
young  lady  a  name.  “Could  not  have 
been  written,  I  say,  upon  any  other 
view  of  marriage  than  as  a  bond  that 
does  not  bind.  The  author  of  this 
story”  (tapping  the  Mudie  book  with 
a  paper-knife)  “would  probably  an¬ 
swer  that  he  does  not  choose  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  relationship  which  has  no  exist¬ 
ence  unless  as  a  superstition  or  an 
outrage.” 

(“So  obvious!”) 

“The  idea  is.  In  short,  that  there 
can  be  no  such  bond  in  reality  because 
there  ought  not  to  be;  that,  as  con¬ 
strued  by  the  laws  of  liberty,  the 
claims  of  human  dignity,  the  inalien¬ 
able  heritage  of  the  Me  In  Myself, 
and  various  other  postulates  no  less 
sacred,  the  marriage  bond  is  nothing 
but  a  conditional  obligation.” 

(“Certainly.”) 


“Further,  that  only  the  Individual 
can  be  the  judge  of  how  far  obliga¬ 
tion  may  change  its  obligatory  charac¬ 
ter  at  any  particular  time  or  in  any 
special  circumstances.  For  no  one 
else  is  able  or  has  any  right,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  appraise  the  misery  of  dis¬ 
covering  that  the  obligation  was  from 
the  first  a  ‘dreadful  mistake.’  No  one 
else  is  capable  of  hearing  the  call 
from  soul  to  soul  which  awakens  all 
the  torment  of  the  tie  to  dulness,  com¬ 
monness,  unappreciation.  Or  perhaps 
the  husband  may  be  suspected,  may 
be  guilty,  of  making  love  where  he 
should  not.  Then  arises  the  Natural 
Equality  question;  which,  however,  is 
only  advanced  to  justify  one  failing, 
one  gratification— infraction  of  the 
marriage  bond.  So  far  as  my  read¬ 
ing  in  this  kind  of  literature  goes, 
when  the  husband  takes  to  drink  the 
wife  may  possibly  do  so  too;  but 
never  in  assertion  of  the  rights  con¬ 
ferred  upon  her  by  an  equal  endow¬ 
ment  of  human  nature.  The  same  re¬ 
mark  holds  good  of  all  other  derelic¬ 
tions  but  one.  That  one  affects  the 
bond.  The  husband  being  grievously 
suspect  (guilt  enough  in  some  cases, 
apparently),  the  wife  takes  up  her 
freedom  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
makes  a  midnight  assignation  with  a 
man  who  has  informed  her  with  his 
eyes  that  he  intends  to  add  her  to  his 
conquests.  Or -  but  need  I  go  on?” 

“What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Alpha 
Beta?”  This  was  Miss  Armida’s  ques¬ 
tion.  “We  know  it  all.  It  is  all  in 
our  books  and  our  bosoms.” 

Without  so  much  as  looking  at  her 
questioner,  the  lady  so  addressed  said, 
“It  would  be  convenient,  perhaps,  to 
know  whether  the  observations  we 
have  just  listened  to  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  criticism  or  as  an  exor¬ 
dium.  If  criticism—” 

“Both,”  was  the  reply.  “My  desire 
Is — I  wish  I  could  say  hope — to  impress 
upon  your  influential  minds  this:  that 
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the  ideas  of  the  marriage  bond  which 
have  been  slightly  but  sufficiently 
touched  upon  are  the  precise  oppo¬ 
sites  of  what  they  seem  to  be  taken 
for.  They  are  understood  by  the 
pupils  of  the  circulating  library,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  be  civilized,  progressive:  quite 
a  mistake.  They  are  retrograde  and 
decivilizing.  Return  with  them  much 
farther,  and  the  original  monkey  will 
come  into  view.” 

“The  marriage  bond,  you  would  say” 
(this  was  a  new  and  very  gentle 
voice),  “is  or  should  be  a  bond  indeed. 
The  right  view  of  marriage  is  that 
it  is  literally  and  properly  a  state  of 
bondage.” 

“Certainly;  but  with  the  ignorant 
and  vulgar  expression  of  enslavement 
wiped  from  the  word.  It  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  word,  which,  being  ill-used, 
becomes  unfortunate  for  those  who 
wrong  it.  It  was  no  more  likely  to  be 
misconstrued  when  first  applied  to 
marriage  contract  than  when  used  in 
other  affairs.  But  now  a  meaning  has 
been  imported  into  the  word  which 
gives  to  the  marriage  relation  a  false 
and  dissolute  character:  marriage  be¬ 
ing  in  pure  and  simple  fact  a  bargain.” 

“Bargain?  And  not  degrading?” 

“More  it  may  be  if  more  is  brought 
to  it;  and  there  is  hardly  a  nameable 
virtue— say,  sweetness,  goodness,  or 
blessing  in  any  form  except  such  as 
derives  from  worldly  prosperity— that 
may  not  be  brought  to  the  marriage 
bond,  or  that  is  not  in  innumerable 
cases.  But,  though  marriage  may  be 
much  more  than  a  bargain,  it  cannot 
be  less;  and  that,  I  beg  of  you  to  ob¬ 
serve,  is  the  point  I  would  urge  upon 
popular  novelists  like  this  gentleman, 
and  like  some  ladies  whose  names  are 
unconcealed  though  they  cannot  be 
answered  to  here.  But  even  here— I 
hope  you  will  pardon  these  indispensa¬ 
ble  freedoms— even  here,  a  moment 
ago,  the  exclamation  was  heard,  ‘Bar¬ 
gain,  and  not  degrading?’  The  ‘tyranny 


of  words’  is  a  favorite  saying;  the 
‘treachery  of  Avords’  would  be  a  useful 
variant.  The  marriage  bargain  de¬ 
grading?  Not  till  it  becomes  a  fraud.” 

‘‘But  a  bargain  is  barter,”  Mrs. 
Alpha  objected;  “and  is  there  no  deg¬ 
radation  in  bartering  the  most  sacred 
affections?” 

‘‘With  great  respect,”  Mr.  Peters 
said,  “I  fancy  I  see  in  such  questions 
how  a  fallacy  creeps  in  which  is  being 
nursed  into  something  very  much 
Avorse.  The  truth  is,  I '  believe,  that 
these  more  sacred  affections  are  some¬ 
times  capable  of  transference,  in  which 
case  they  suffer  little  Injury.  But  in 
no  case  can  they  be  bartered,  being 
AA-hiit  they  are,  and  barter  being  what 
Mrs.  Alpha  means.  Where  such  affec¬ 
tions  existed  before  marriage,  they 
may  exist  still.  Where  they  come  into 
existence  after  marriage,  they  may  be 
either  combated  or  cherished  in  uncon¬ 
trolled  and  unvisited  seclusion;  and 
though  the  bond  may  then  become  af¬ 
flicting,  like  many  and  many  another  of 
different  kinds,  it  remains  unbrokfen. 
Not  the  existence  of  these  affections  but 
their  gratification  violates  a  bond 
Avhich  Is  of  equal  sanctity,  and  of  in¬ 
finitely  greater  obligation  than  any 
that  can  arise  from  them.  And  now, 
be  it  remembered,  Ave  are  speaking  of 
the  more  sacred  affections  only.” 

These  observations  failed  to  giA’e  uni- 
A'ersal  satisfaction,  it  appears.  Mr. 
Peters’s  insistence  on  “bargain’’  was 
still  Avarmly  objected  to  as  sordid,  as 
dehumanizing,  even  as  introducing 
commercialism  into  the  domain  of  soul; 
and  Miss  Armida  herself  (who  during 
these  moments  devoted  her  attention  to 
a  little  selection  of  grapes  in  a  plate 
on  her  knees)— Miss  Armida  came  In 
for  some  very  angry  glances  Avhen  he 
said  in  reply  to  these  representations. 
“I..adies,  honesty  allows  me  but  one 
ansAver,  which  I  earnestly  beg  of  you 
to  ponder:  GiA'e  a  bond  a  bad  name 
and  break  it.  They  might  also  remem- 
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ber,  while  on  that  ground,  that  all 
marriages  were  made  on  both  sides 
upon  an  expectation  of  advantage. 
The  purest  love-match  was  made  on 
that  expectation;  and  if  the  gain  in 
such  cases  was  fulfilment  of  Joy,  all 
that  could  be  said  was  that  advantage 
was  a  very  mild  name  for  it.  They 
need  not  be  reminded,  however,  that, 
love-match  or  not,  other  advantages 
were  rarely  out  of  contemplation,  or 
at  any  rate  out  of  the  bond.  He  had 
heard  more  than  once  that  afternoon, 
and  did  not  complain  of  it,  that  he  re¬ 
garded  the  marriage-bargain  with  the 
man’s  bias  in  favor  of  the  husband. 
It  might  be  so.  In  any  case,  the  litera¬ 
ture  which  was  entirely  reforming  the 
popular  idea  of  marriage  took  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great,  inalienable,  life- 
lasting  obligations  which  the  one  part¬ 
ner  undertook,  mainly  in  reliance  that 
on  the  other  hand  a  single  condition 
would  be  faithfully  observed.  What 
he  (Mr.  Peters)  meant  by  the  inaliena¬ 
bility  of  the  man’s  obligations  they 
well  understood.  When  he  spoke  of 
their  severity  he  was  thinking  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  the 
trades  and  professions  who  spent  all 
their  days  in  labor  and  anxiety  for 
little  reward  but  food  and  clothing, 
if  not  for  pleasures  that  would  be 
whelmed  in  doubt  and  shame  by  what 
has  been  called  resumption  of  the  right 
of  Woman  to  herself.  In  the  meaning 
of  that  plea,  or  pretence,  or  whatever 
it  should  be  named,  there  was  no  such 
right;  and  no  woman  was  ever  married 
in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  right  she 
could  retain.  Resumption  of  the  right 
had  passed  of  late  under  many  fair 
embellishments,  but  embellishments 
wrought  on  a  foundation  of  fraud. 
Where  and  how  and  why  this  work 
was  carried  on  everybody  knew;  and 
considering  what  enormous  numbers 
of  jnen  and  women,  but  especially  of 
women,  read  novels  of  all  sorts  but 
especially  of  certain  sorts,  and,  read¬ 


ing  little  or  nothing  else,  corrected  their 
old-fashioned  social  and  domestic 
ethlcs^by  them,  he  could  but  think  that 
their  authors  should  begin  to  consider 
what  they  were  about  It  was  not  sim- 
ply  a  matter  of  domestic  corruption. 
The  marriage  bond  was  one  of  the  first 
and  most  necessary  to  hold  society  to¬ 
gether.  None  was  more  expedient  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  none 
so  productive  of  good  and  so  preventive 
of  evils;  and  it  was  the  bondage  of  the 
bond,  so  to  speak,  that  perfected  its 
character. 

The  lowering  of  Mr.  Peters’s  voice 
at  the  close  of  this  little  speech 
dropped  indications  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings  might  now  be  considered  at  an 
end.  There  was  but  little  movement, 
however,  for  the  same  instant  Mrs. 
Alpha  Beta  fell  into  whispered  con¬ 
ference  with  the  ladies  nearest  her. 
Evidently  a  few  appropriate  words  in 
conclusion  were  contemplated,  the  duty 
of  delivering  them  being  naturally 
pressed  upon  the  seemingly  reluctant 
Mrs.  Alpha  herself.  The  consultation 
was  too  prolonged.  It  should  ♦have 
come  to  a  settlement  in  ten  seconds; 
at  the  eleventh  it  was  engulfed  “in  the 
dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time.’’ 
For  at  that  instant  Miss  Armida  arose 
—a  picture  of  modest  serenity— and 
spoke  as  follows:— 

She  said  she  was  sure  her  friends 
were  unwilling  to  make  an  abrupt  and 
thankless  departure  from  that  beauti¬ 
ful  room,  in  which,  little  as  it  resem¬ 
bled  a  surgery,  they  had  undergone  a 
series  of  operations  in  every  case  bene¬ 
ficial,  and  in  some  cases,  it  might  be 
hoped,  amounting  to  much  more. 
There  had  been  times  that  afternoon, 
no  doubt,  when  their  benefactor’s 
treatment  of  them  resembled  that 
which  drew  tears  from  the  patients  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Abemethy;  but, 
speaking  for  herself,  she  could  only 
say  that  it  met  -with  her  entire  appro¬ 
bation.  She  strongly  felt  that  no  other 
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treatment  could  be  of  any  use  to  them; 
and  Mr.  Peters  might  take  it  from  her 
that  every  unsophisticated  woman  in 
that  room  shared  this  disagreeable  but 
natural  and  not  unhopeful  feeling. 
(Polite  intimations  of  disgust.)  They 
were  sensible,  of  course,  that  that  was 
not  a  social  gathering  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  phrase.  They  were 
not  there  as  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
the  fair  sex  invited  out  to  tea.  She 
herself.  Miss  Armlda  went  on  to  say, 
had  always  set  her  face,  such  as  it 
was,  against  pretending  to  despise  the 
conventional  privileges  of  the  petticoat. 
(Dear,  dear!)  That,  she  thought,  was 
a  mistake.  But  they  were  all  aware 
when  they  quitted  their  homes  that 
afternoon  that  they  were  expected  to 
leave  those  privileges  behind  them,— in 
other  words,  were  expected  to  play 
their  part  as  if  they  actually  were 
reasonable  and  responsible  beings  of 
the  other  sex.  They  were  there  as 
producers.  They  were  there  as  traders 
In  articles  of  their  own  composition, 
which,  as  every  woman  present  knew 
from  her  own  experience,  were  either 
inspiring  or  intoxicants— a  food,  a 
medicine,  or  a  poison.  In  their  own 
charming  little  coteries  they  made  no 
difficulty  of  acknowledging  that  the 
most  daringly  pernicious  parceis  of  this 
commodity  came  from  the  ateliers  of 
women.  In  France  it  might  be  other¬ 
wise— Indeed  she  believed  it  was  so. 
But  in  England,  the  land  of  hearth 
and  home  par  excellence,  no  author  pre- 
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tended  to  equal  the  wealth  of  revela¬ 
tion  which  authoresses  employed,  or 
the  masterly  combination  of  breadth, 
boldness,  and  finish  in  execution.  (In¬ 
terruption.)  Cionacious  of  these  facts, 
the  meeting  so  thoughtfully  called  by 
Mr.  Peters  wishes  to  acknowledge  his 
forbearance  in  confining  his  complaint 
to  a  single  point.  Forbearance  she 
had  said,  but  not  without  feeling  that 
delicacy  was  quite  as  appropriate  a 
word.  For  her  own  part,  she  could 
have  pardoned  its  absence— (“No 
doubt”)— on  the  present  occasion.  She 
herself  was  a  needlewoman  rather 
than  a  writer— (Hear,  hear!)— and 
while  working  a  buttonhole  or  sprig¬ 
ging  a  bit  of  muslin  she  often  thousffit 
how  strange  it  was  that  scenes,  de¬ 
scriptions,  explanations  could  be 
printed  in  novels  and  circulated  from 
the  libraries  which  no  critic  dared  to 
remark  upon  with  similar  frankness 
in  a  newspaper  or  review.  Perhaps 
she  need  not  add  that  she  alluded  to 
the  extraordinary  additions  of  physio¬ 
logical  exegesis  to  the  resources  of  ro¬ 
mance.  She  could  but  think  that  those 
resources  had  been  employed  too  lav¬ 
ishly;  and  while  acknowledging  that 
their  venerable  chairman  could  not 
have  touched  upon  them  with  corres¬ 
ponding  freedom  without  driving  every 
woman  here  present  from  the  room, 
she  could  but  regret  that  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  them  that  amount 
of  good  had  been  lost.  On  behalf,  then, 
.  .  .  would  gratefully  conclude. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  BOORS. 


There  exists  an  enchanting  theory 
to  the  effect  that  the  true  critic  must 
be  capable  of  emotional  transfusion. 
It  is  held  that  analytical  power  con¬ 
sists  in  divination,  that  the  accurate 
understanding  of  another  is  the  fruit 


of  psychical  sympathy,  that  every  great 
writer  gains  sooner  or  later,  in  one  of 
kindred  passions  and  tastes,  his  appre¬ 
ciative  critic.  It  is  possible  that  the 
most  erudite  Shakespearean  expositors 
may  have  been  born  subsequent  to 
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their  destined  hours,  being  originally 
intended  by  the  gods  for  toastmasters 
or  minstrels  at  the  Mermaid. 

I  lay  no  claim  to  such  mysterious  en¬ 
dowment.  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  here 
expound  a  plain  man’s  views.  I  believe 
our  great  Midlander  to  have  been  one 
of  simple  tastes  and  habits,  yet  con¬ 
vivial  and  witty,  ‘  one  who  retained 
something  of  his  shire’s  dialect,  and 
revelled  in  recollections  of  his  youth. 
At  the  risk  of  literary  damnation,  I 
confess  to  liking  him  best  as  a  delinea¬ 
tor  of  low  life.  I  acknowledge  the  regal 
state  of  Hamlet  and  Lear,  of  Othello, 
Macbeth,  and  Prospero.  Falstaff’s 
tapestried  chamber  is  above  my  fa¬ 
vorite  raftered  room  with  the  sanded 
floor  and  deal  benches.  The  mere  kings 
and  queens  and  maids  of  honor,  with 
Cassio,  Petruchio,  Ferdinand,  Benedick 
and  Beatrice,  Orlando  and  Rosalind, 
and  the  rest  of  the  glorious  intriguers 
and  lovers,  I  go  not  often  amongst 
them.  I  prefer  the  carousals  of  the 
Twelfth  Night  blades,  the  surly  devilries 
of  the  Kentish  rioters,  the  tactics  of  the 
trio  on  the  enchanted  island,  the  quips 
and  cranks  of  that  unmatchable  army 
of  Jesters  and  losels.  Shakespeare 
knew  his  boor,  body  and  soul,  and  pic¬ 
tured  him  accordingly,  blunt,  eager  of 
immediate  realization,  intolerably  em¬ 
phatic,  sensual  as  Silenus.  The  lout 
that  Shakespeare  drew  I  have  met 
years  ago,  here  and  there  in  certain 
rustic  localities,  where  God's  green  still 
lingered  on  the  land,  where  sometimes 
a  brave  lad  went  coursing  of  the  war- 
rened  game  by  moonlight,  ere  all  the 
dregs  of  the  grand  old  peasantry  had 
become  shambling  dolts  and  bilious 
Methodists.  I  have  but  to  take  up  my 
Shakespeare  to  And  myself  back  in  a 
quaint  corner  of  the  Shires,  with  two 
or  three  stolid,  shrewd,  brave,  unlet- 
tere<l  originals  who  will  steer  the 
plough  and  walk  the  woods  no  more. 

It*  follows  that  the  modern  Shake¬ 
spearean  representation,  with  its  inces¬ 


sant  appeal  to  the  spectatorial  instinct, 
its  frequent  exaltation  of  mere  lordly 
characters,  and  consequent  compression 
of  the  autochthonous  and  original,  does 
not  delight  me.  I  chanced  to  hear  two 
young  people  discussing  a  performance 
of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  “Of 
course,”  said  one,  “I  went  simply  to 
see  Mr.  - as  Falstaff.”  “Why,  cer¬ 

tainly,”  said  the  other;  “it’s  the  only 
thing  in  the  play.”  They  seemed  to 
be  under  the  impression  that  Shake¬ 
speare  discovered  Falstaff,  but  that  the 
fat  knight  was  quite  a  common,  dis¬ 
respectable  character  until  Mr.  - 

took  him  in  hand  and  brought  him  out. 
“The  only  thing  in  the  play!”  Who  rep¬ 
resented  Gains,  Quickly,  Evans,  the 
evergreen  Shallow,  the  Idiotic  Slender? 
Who  personated  mine  Host  of  the  Gar¬ 
ter,  a  character,  line  for  line,  as  good 
as  Falstaff  himself?  Some  one  knows, 
no  doubt,  but  no  one  seems  to  care. 
For  my  part,  I  stay  away,  having  no 
wish  to  view  my  friend  William’s  sub¬ 
lime  etceteras  thus  kicked  into  a  cor¬ 
ner. 

Are^Shakespeare’s  boors  drawn  from 
actual  life?  I  believe  they  are;  I  seem 
to  know  they  are.  He  may  have  been 
indebted  to  the  ancients  for  much  of 
his  history,  to  Italian  and  English  con¬ 
temporaries  for  some  of  his  plots,  to 
tarry  Jacks  and  nimble-tongued  trav¬ 
ellers  for  much  of  his  geographical  lore. 
For  Lumpkin  he  had  but  to  consult  his 
memory.  Any  ordinarily  observant  and 
intelligent  person  acquainted  with  the 
rustic  Midlands  some  forty  years  or  so 
ago  will  be  at  home  with  Cade’s  merry 
men,  even  with  the  clown  that  carries 
the  worm  to  Cleopatra.  The  bitter  old 
Shireland  blood  inspires  almost  every 
rustic  utterance  in  the  plays.  Even  the 
jesters  are  Midland  boors  in  motley; 
they  vent  according  to  lesson  the  pun¬ 
ning  sophistries  demanded  by  the  Cock¬ 
ney  groundlings,  but  their  native  spirit 
breaks  through,  unmistakable  as  day¬ 
light. 
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The  Shepherd  and  Clown  in  The 
Winter’s  Tale  are  undeniable  Midland¬ 
ers.  Strike  out  a  few  archaic  rustic¬ 
ities,  and  their  talk  might  have  come 
straight  from  the  mouths  of  old  people 
once  known  to  me.  Says  the  Shepherd, 
when  he  first  lights  on  the  poor  de¬ 
serted  little  Perdita:  “Good  luck,  an’t  be 
thy  will!  what  have  we  here?  Mercy 
on’s,  a  barne;  a  very  pretty  barne!  A 
boy,  or  a  child,  I  wonder?  A  pretty 
one;  a  verj'  pretty  one;  sure  some 
’scape.’"'  Then,  as  his  son,  the  Clown, 
enters,  he  turns  to  him:  “If  thou’lt  see 
a  thing  to  talk  on  when  thou  art  dead 
and  rotten,  come  hither.  .  .  .  Here’s 
a  sight  for  thee;  look  thee.  .  .  .  Look 
thee  here.  ...  It  w'as  told  me  I  should 
be  rich  by  the  fairies.’’  Elsewhere  the 
son  says  to  the  father,  when  there  is 
like  to  be  trouble  over  Perdita:  “See, 
see;  what  a  man  you  are  now?  .  .  . 
Show  those  things  you  found  about  her 
.  .  .  this  being  done,  let  the  law  go 
whistle.’’  And,  again,  he  says  to  Au- 
tolycus,  when  that  merry  rogue  is  play¬ 
ing  on  him  with  a  tale  of  highway  rob¬ 
bery,  “If  you  had  but  looked  big,  and 
spit  at  him,  he’d  have  run.’’ 

Here  follow  a  few  literal  Midland- 
isms.  Bottom:  “Say  what  the  play 
treats  on.”  Adam:  “I  have  lost  my 
teeth  in  your  service.”  Sly:  “Sit  by  me, 
and  let  the  world  slip;  we  shall  ne’er  be 
younger.”  Pandarus:  “She  fetches  her 
breath  as  short  as  a  new-ta’en  spar¬ 
row.”  Kent:  “I  have  years  on  my  back 
forty -eight.”  Quickly:  “Have  a  nay- 
word,  that  you  may  know  one  another’s 
mind.”  Slender:  “If  I  did  not  think  It 
had  been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might 
never  stir!”  Here  Is  old  Gobbo  with: 
“Lord  worshipped  might  he  be!  what 
a  beard  hast  thou  got!  thou  bast  got 
more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dobbin  my 
fill-horse  has  on  his  tail.”  Here  is  Touch¬ 
stone,  throwing  aside  bis  sententious¬ 
ness,  and  telling  of  kisses  showered 
upon  Jane  Smile’s  batlet,  and  the  cow’k 
dugs  her  pretty  chopped  hands  had 
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milked.  Here  is  Davy,  enquiring  If 
anything  is  to  be  stopped  from  Wil¬ 
liam’s  wages  to  pay  for  the  sack  he 
lost  at  Hinckley  fair.  Here  is  Enobar- 
bus,  shouting,  when  the  trumpets  blare, 
“Ho,  says  a’!  There’s  my  cap!”  Here 
is  the  Nui-se  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  pro¬ 
testing,  just  as  Granny  Tyrrell  used, 
that  she  is  so  vexed,  every  part  about 
her  quivers.  Here  are  two  fishermen  of 
Pentapolis  spouting  Midland  proverbs, 
and  talking  of  whales  and  misers, 
church,  steeple,  and  bells.  Nearly  all 
the  above  is  in  good  Midland,  and  only 
needs  the  clipping  of  the  final  g’s,  the 
doubling  of  certain  vowelb,  and  the 
deep,  full-chested  enunciation,  to  bring 
back  certain  bugbears  and  charmers  of 
my  childhood.  As  to  characters  drawn 
from  contemporaries  of  the  poet’s 
youth,  I  fall  across  them  everywhere. 
The  Athenian  amateurs  are  the  village 
masquers  rehearsing,  the  Roman  sol¬ 
diers  Charnwood  yeomen  transmogri¬ 
fied,  the  Italian  lackeys  the  Squire’s 
boisterous  serving-men  armed  with 
cudgel  instead  of  sword  and  buckler; 
Charles  the  wrestler  is  the  champion 
of  the  Cotswolds,  Maria  of  Illyria  my 
Lady’s  tire-woman,  the  porter  of  Inver¬ 
ness  Castle  “nae  Scot  at  a’,”  but  just 
drunken  Gilbert  of  Tosspot  Hall  in 
Warwickshire. 

The  boor  issues  from  Shakespeare’s 
hands  lumpish  of  aspect  and  in  greasy 
jerkin  clad,  yet  prolific  of  cramp  say¬ 
ings  and  luminous  proverbs,  and  with 
an  enduring  equipment  of  common 
sense.  Of  ideality  and  veneration  the 
lout  is  destitute;  in  bis  direct  outlook 
comes  nothing  worthy  of  worship,  noth¬ 
ing  worthy  of  fear  except  the  stocks, 
the  scourge,  and  hunger,  nothing  worth 
much  effort  except  ale,  a  stout  wench, 
and  the  means  of  bare  existence.  The 
spirit  of  blunt  mischief  is  rampant 
within  him;  be  resembles  nothing  in 
Nature  except  the  raven.  He  has  a 
mighty  store  of  defensive  wisdom, 
w'hich  he  displays  only  In  extremity. 
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His  jests,  uttered  apparently  in  inno¬ 
cence,  are  stinging  and  potent  as  old 
Stilton  stewed  in  Burton  ale.  His 
humor  pierces  the  panoply  of  the 
knight,  the  elegant  veneer  of  the  fine 
gentleman,  the  cumbrous  array  of  the 
bookman,  fastens  unerringly  on  the 
concealed  weakness,  and  ruthlessly 
drags  It  to  light  The  po<  seems  to 
revel  in  pitting  his  most  stately 
worthies  against  the  brutal  qulpster; 
and  the  result  is  ever  disastrous  to  the 
*  lordly  one.  Orson  always  gets  the  last 
word,— the  last  word  worth  uttering. 
The  First  Gravedigger  gets  the  better 
of  Hamlet. 

The  conviviaf  boors,  Stephano,  Sly, 
and  Sir  Toby,  seem  above  hostile  crit¬ 
icism.  One  beholds,  almost  smells,  the 
drunken  butler.  “Come  on  your  ways,” 
says  the  oaf,  tendering  his  bottle; 
“open  your  mouth;  this  will  shake  your 
shaking,  I  can  tell  you  .  .  .  open  your 
chaps  again.  .  .  .  Come.  Amen!  I 
will  pour  some  in  thy  other  mouth.” 
“Prythee,”  when  Trinculo  embraces 
him,  “do  not  turn  me  about;  my  stom¬ 
ach  is  not  constant.”  When  the  jester 
boasts  of  his  swimming  powers,  Ste¬ 
phano  presents  the  all-deciding  bottle: 
“Here,  kiss  the  book,  ^ough  thou 
canst  swim  like  a  duck,  thou  art  made 
like  a  goose.”  Humor  stares  through 
his  drunkenness  like  flesh  through 
rags.  When  he  recovers  from  his  fright 
at  the  invisible  taboring,  he  says,  with 
a  fat  chuckle:  “This  will  prove  a  brave 
kingdom  to  me,  where  I  shall  have  my 
music  for  nothing.” 

The  brutal  and  lascivious  Sly  is  ad¬ 
mirably  done.  His  deflance  of  the  ab¬ 
sent  third-borough  is  the  exact  thing; 
so  is  his  drouthy  ejaculation  on  awak¬ 
ing,  “For  God’s  sake,  a  pot  of  small 
ale.”  His  stolid  temperament  carries 
him  securely  through  an  ordeal  in¬ 
tended  to  produce  utter  discomposure. 
He  r^ls  once  into,  “What,  would  you 
make  me  mad?”  but  recovers  himself 
instantly;  and  it  may  be  concluded  that 


the  supple  lackeys,  the  mischievous 
page,  and  the  frolicsome  nobles,  will 
have  little  the  better  of  him  in  the  end. 
He  dozes  during  the  play,  and,  admon¬ 
ished,  utters  the  plaint  that  common 
sense,  in  these  days  of  bad  acting,  has 
but  too  often  suppressed. 

Enter  the  great  Sir  Toby,— no  gentle¬ 
man  of  Illyria,  but  a  roaring  High- 
Leicestershire  squire  of  Shakespeare’s 
day.  “These  clothes  are  good  enough 
to  drink  in;  and  so  be  these  boots  too; 
an  they  be  not,  let  them  hang  them¬ 
selves  in  their  own  straps.”  “Welcome, 
ass,”  says  he  to  the  Clown,  “let’s  have 
a  song  ...  a  love-song,  a  love-song. 
.  .  .  Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in 
a  catch  that  will  draw  three  souls  out 
of  one  weaver?”  Then  that  tremen¬ 
dous  outburst  of  rage  and  disgust  at 
Malvolio’s  interference,— “Out,  scab!” 
His  objurgations  punctuate  the  letter- 
scene  like  thunderbolts.  It  is  intolera¬ 
ble  that  this  magniflcent  roisterer 
should  be  so  frequently  presented  on 
the  modem  stage  as  a  mere  tipsy  lout. 
Shakespeare’s  Toby  is  a  bluff  rantlpole, 
wide-shouldered,  red-faced,  thunderous 
of  speech,  valiant  as  a  game-cock. 
“Back  you  shall  not,”  says  he.  .  .  . 
“Strip  your  sword  stark  naked.” 
“What,  what?”  to  the  incensed  Sebas¬ 
tian.  “Nay,  then  I  must  have  an  ounce 
or  two  of  this  malapert  blood  from 
you.”  When  wounded  he  dismisses  the 
matter  with:  “That’s  all  one;  he  has 
hurt  me,  and  there’A  the  end  on ’t.”  A 
sturdy  gamester;  no  wonder  Maria 
adores  him. 

The  fat  tapster  In  Measure  for  Meas¬ 
ure  is  a  different  kind  of  losel,  an  in¬ 
corrigible  trafficker  in  obscenity,  a 
rogue  mercantile,  adaptable,  utterly 
corrupt.  On  one  point  only  is  be  for- 
titudlnous;  he  refuses  to  be  “whipt  out 
of  his  trade.”  The  rigid  social  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  city  impress  him  not;  be 
bolds  fast  to  his  faith  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  baser  instincts.  He  is  the  most 
humorous  of  boors.  Questioned  as  to 
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his  vocation,  he  answers,  “Truly,  sir, 
I  am  a  poor  fellow  that  would  live.” 
The  majesty  of  the  law,  as  embodied  in 
the  peremptory  Escalus,  has  no  terrors 
for  him.  Coarse  humor,  under  the  grip 
of  judicial  examination,  oozes  from  him 
at  every  pore.  “Is  it  a  lawful  trade?” 
asks  the  magistrate.  “If  the  law  would 
allow  It,  sir,”  the  rogue  replies.  .  ,  . 
“If  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  year. 
I’ll  rent  the  fairest  house  in  It  after 
three-pence  a  bay;  If  you  live  to  see 
this  come  to  pass,  say  Pompey  told  you 
so.”  Advised  to  reform  and  thus  es¬ 
cape  whipping,  he  answers,  “I  thank 
your  worship  for  your  good  counsel,” 
and  then  adds  aside,  “but  I  shall  follow 
it  as  the  flesh  and  fqrtune  shall  better 
determine.”  The  dialogue  between  him 
and  Barnardlne  is  probably  the  best 
sample  extant  of  unconscious  self¬ 
characterization.  Pompey:  “You  must 
be  so  good,  sir,  to  rise  and  be  put  to 
death.”  Barnardine:  “Away,  you  rogue, 
away!  I  am  sleepy.”  Pompey:  “Pray, 
Master  Barnardine,  awake  till  you 
are  executed,  and  sleep  afterwards.” 
Heartless,  unctuous  humor  on  the  one 
side,  brute  hardihood  on  the  other.  No 
more  can  be  made  of  either  quality, 
even  if  ten  volumes  be  fllled.  And  I 
think  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed 
that  the  original  of  this  fat  rogue  had 
stood  In  the  dock  at  Warwick,  and  with 
ready  tongue  saved  his  guilty  hide 
from  scourging. 

Shakespeare  makes  his  urban  mobs 
despicable.  His  only  rustic  mob  is 
formidable  in  the  extreme,  and  is  not 
even  deluded  till  the  end.  The  churls 
who  follow  Cade  applaud  his  lies  en 
masse,  yet  their  asides  show  that  they 
see  through  him.  They  merely  extend 
grinning  acquiescence  to  his  impudent 
assertions;  in  reality  they  care  as  little 
about  the  claims  of  Mortimer  as  about 
those  of  Mahomet,  but  they  are  sick 
of  taxes,  hunger,  and  the  thievery  of 
lawyers.  They  are  at  bottom  not  dis¬ 
inclined  to  measure  their  prowess 


against  that  of  the  knights  and  men- 
at-arms,  and  entranced,  despite  their 
shrewdness,  by  the  specious  promise 
that,  when  Cade  is  king,  it  shall  be 
felony  to  drink  small  beer. 

The  Shakespearean  boors  are  nearly 
all  brave  men;  even  little  Slender  has 
taken  Sackerson  by  the  chain,  and 
fought  with  a  warrener.  They  are 
brave  with  the  peculiar  courage  of  the 
boor,  a  courage  that  explodes  into  flght 
only  when  there  is  no  direct  method 
of  escape  or  compromise.  Then  they 
are  ready  with  flst,  foot,  and  cudgel, 
and.  In  the  last  extremity,  with  cold 
steel.  The  Kentish  rising  forms  the 
most  heroic  episode  of  its  kind  in  print. 
One  cannot  suspect  Bevis,  Holland, 
Smith,  the  tanner  of  Wingham,  and 
Dick  the  butcher,  of  the  faintest  speck 
of  white  in  plumage  or  liver.  One  per¬ 
ceives  that  they  will  not  flght  till  sorely 
put  to  It,  and  then  it  will  be  hard  to 
get  them  to  leave  off.  The  redoubtable 
Cade  Is  as  fully  panoplied  in  rugged 
valor  as  Falconbridge  himself.  Daring 
rings  in  every  word  he  utters;  he  is  the 
very  nonpareil  of  unscrupulous  des¬ 
peradoes. 

The  whole  scene  of  the  rebellion 
teems  with  the  brutal  jocosity  of  the 
ancient  English  rustic,  blooded,  and 
maddened  by  drink,  combat,  and.  ven¬ 
geance.  It  is  principally  In  that  terse 
and  vivid  prose  that  Shakespeare  was 
such  a  master  of.  It  Is  the  old  idea  of 
a  thunderbolt.  A  distant  muttering, 
a  darkening  of  the  sky,  debate  of  op¬ 
posing  winds,  and  pandemonium  is  let 
loose.  Through  the  storm  break  peals 
of  brutal,  titanic  laughter;  the  light¬ 
nings  dance,  striking  good  and  bad  in¬ 
discriminately;  there  is  a  pause,— 
afresh  the  winds  howl  and  contend, 
the  storm  dies  away  in  confused  rum¬ 
blings,  sun  and  blue  sky  look  upon  the 
desolation  below,  and  in  an  obscure 
nook  lies  the  meteoric  fragment,  cool¬ 
ing  fast  into  a  mere  grisly  memento. 
No  living  writer  could  in  three  times 
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the  space  illustrate  as  much  as  Shake¬ 
speare  has  done  in  these  fire  short 
scenes;  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest 
awkwardness  or  appearance  of  com¬ 
pression. 

The  grim  pleasantries  of  the  rebel 
chieftain  chill  the  reader’s  blood. 
The  wretched  Say  pleads  that  his 
cheeks  are  pale  with  watching  for  the 
public  good.  “Give  him  a  box  o’  the 
ear,”  says  Cade,  “and  that  will  make 
’em  red  again.  ...  Ye  shall  have  a 
hempen  candle,  then,  and  the  help  of 
hatchet.  .  .  .  Nay,  he  nods  at  us,  as 
who  should  say,  T’ll  be  even  with  you’: 
I’ll  see  if  his  head  will  stand  steadier 
on  a  pole.’’  When  the  bleeding  heads 
of  Say  and  Cromer  are  brought  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  exclaims:  “Let  them 
kiss  one  another.  .  .  .  Now  part  them 
again,  lest  they  consult  about  the 
giving  up  of  some  more  towns  in 
France.” 

The  scene  of  the  combat  in  Iden’s 
garden  may  have  been  built  up  from 
the  capture  of  some  Warwickshire 
deerstealer,  a  marauder  whose  exploits 
would  be  strung  into  a  rude  batlad, 
and  chanted  In  the  kitchens  of  Strat¬ 
ford  inns.  “Here’s  the  lord  of  the  soil 
come  to  seize  me  for  a  stray,”  is  a 
literal  Midlandism.  Says  the  desperado 
with  his  dying  breath:  “Famine  and  no 
other  hath  slain  me;  let  ten  thousand 
devils  come  against  me,  and  give  me 
but  the  ten  meals  I  have  lost,  and  I’d 
defy  them  all.  Wither,  garden  .  .  . 
the  nnconquered  soul  of  Cade  is  fled.” 
With  just  such  an  adjuration  as  this 
would  such  a  ballad  end. 

The  soldiers’  talk  before  Aglncourt  is 
marvellously  Illustrative  of  the  old 
English  spirit.  They  grumble  bitterly, 
yet  have  no  thought  of  surrender;  they 
openly  doubt  the  King’s  courage,  yet 
are  prepared  to  wade  in  blood  for  him. 
Says  Williams,  after  striking  Fluellen: 
“My  liege,  this  was  my  glove;  here  is 
the  fellow  of  It;  and  he  that  I  gave  it 
to  in  change  promised  to  wear  it  in  bis 


cap:  I  promised  to  strike  him  if  be  did: 
I  met  this  man  with  my  glove  In  his 
cap,  and  I  have  been  as  good  as  my 
word.”  This  speech  is  of  the  Shires 
in  idiom  and  construction,  and  is  a 
flne  expression  -  of  the  old  yeomanly 
way  of  “seeing  a  quarrel  through.”  it 
is  full  of  simple  dignity,  self-reliance, 
and  valor.  It  sums  up  the  matter  in 
the  fewest  words  possible,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  are  monosyllabic.  Compare 
it  with  the  bombastic  avowal  made  by 
Troilus: 

Were  It  a  casque  composed  by  Vulcan’s 
skill. 

My  sword  should  bite  It:  not  the  dread¬ 
ful  spout 

Which  shlpmen  do  the  hurricane  call, 
Constringed  in  mass  by  the  almighty 
sun. 

Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamor  Neptune’s 
ear 

In  his  descent  than  shall  my  prompted 
sword 

Falling  on  Diomed. 

In  which  is  Shakespeare  at  his  best 
and  safest,  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
curt  disputes  of  the  ^village  green,  or 
imitation,  sincere  or  otherwise,  of  the 
antique  declaimers?  In  Williams’s 
speech,  methinks,  something  rings  that 
may  lock  the  teeth  and  bring  blue  light¬ 
ning  to  the  eye,  as  when,  but  a  few 
hours  before,  he  drew  his  bow-string 
to  the  ear,  took  one  stride  forward,  and 
sent  the  gray-goose  shaft  singing 
through  the  air.  In  the  other  are 
mighty  flne  rhetoric  and  a  deal  of  wind. 
One  Is  in  doubt  whether  Diomed  will 
be  hurt  much,  after  all.  One  perceives 
that  if  gallant  King  Hal  does  not  step 
In  between  the  blunt  archer  and  the 
choleric  Welshman,  there  may  ring  an¬ 
other  box  o’  the  ear,  another,  and  an¬ 
other,  swords  may  be  stripped,  toes 
planted— a  ft,^  swift  passes,  and  at 
least  one  of  the  disputants  may  He 
gasping  out  his  life  on  the  green  turf. 
Such  was  the  mettle  of  our  rustic  fore¬ 
fathers,  the  “good  yeomen,  whose  limbs 
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PATRIOTISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 


With  what  for  want  of  a  better  name 
we  may  call  the  primary  instincts  of 
Human  Nature,  the  legislator  and  so¬ 
cial  reformer  will  do  well  to  meddle  as 
little  as  possible.  With  some  of  them, 
indeed— the  Predatory  instinct  for  ex¬ 
ample— meddle  he  must;  a  Criminal 
Code  Is  still  a  melancholy  necessity; 
but  as  a  general  rule  the  legislator  who 
is  wise  leaves  Human  Nature  alone. 
The  Christian,  within  the  realm  of  his 
own  breast,  can  exercise  no  such  pru¬ 
dent  forbearance.  He  is  bound  to 
quarrel,  not  indeed  with  all  his  pri¬ 
mary  instincts,  but  with  a  great  many 
of  them,  ab  initio.  This  is  why  it  is 
even  proverbially  a  hard  thing  to  be  a 
Christian,  who  cannot  with  safety  in 
the  hour  of  emergency  fali  back  upon 
himself,  or,  as  the  phrase  runs,  “let 
himself  go.”  If  he  does— and  he  fre¬ 
quently  does— the  result  is  invariably 
disastrous.  , 

We  have  but  to  look  out,  as  Dr.  New¬ 
man  in  so  many  a  stirring  passage  has 
bidden  us  do,  upon  the  great,  restless 
world,  upon  its  buyings  and  sellings,  its 
Armenian  massacres,  its  Congo  atroci¬ 
ties,  its  Port  Arthur  sieges.  Its  animos¬ 
ities  and  ambitions,  its  empty  amuse¬ 
ments,  its  misery  and  ennui,  its  news¬ 
papers,  to  see  for  ourselves  what  a  per¬ 
petual  misnomer  is  the  expression  “the 
Christian  world.”  Throughout  the  wide 
world  the  primary  instincts,  self-love, 
national  pride,  racial  habits,  jealousy, 
greed,  the  love  of  display,  manly  cour¬ 
age,  energy,  friendship,  good  fellowship, 
the  good  and  the  bad,  the  God-like  and 
the  devilish,  all  inextricably  entangled, 
bear  a  sway  which  is  very  partially 
controlled  by  prudential  or  humani¬ 


tarian  considerations.  The  worid  never 
reaily  alters  its  mind,  though  it  does, 
as  time  rolls  on,  change  its  point  of 
view  and  reform  a  few  of  its  habits. 

In  this  process,  not  of  change  but 
of  modification,  the  testimony  of 
Christianity  and  the  example  of  Chris¬ 
tians  has,  in  the  W’estern  world,  played 
a  great  part.  How  great  nobody  can 
say.  Such  influences  are  too  subtle  for 
analysis.  It  may  be  that  just  as  Free 
Traders  are  perhaps  too  apt  to  attrib¬ 
ute  all  Increase  of  material  prosperity 
to  the  open  market  and  to  forget  rail¬ 
ways  and  electricity,  so  the  zealous 
Christian  sometimes  places  to  the  credit 
of  his  faith  the  whole  of  the  humanita¬ 
rian  movement. 

It  is  no  fault  of  Christianity  that  the 
world  has  assimilated  so  little  of 
Christian  ethics.  There  can  never  be 
a  concordat  between  the  Nazarene  and 
the  world.  Unconditional  surrender  Is 
the  first  step  in  the  Christian  life.  All 
attempts  to  whittle  away  this  initial 
dififlculty  can  only  tend  to  decbristlan- 
Ize  Christianity  without  purifying  the 
world.  The  only  vital  objection  to 
Church  Establishments  is  that  whilst 
they  do  the  world  small  good,  they  do 
the  Church  great  barm,  for  just  as 
Napoleon,  that  greatest  Erastian  of 
them  all,  forced  the  Pope  to  come  from 
Rome  to  Paris  to  celebrate  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  marriage  with  an  Austrian 
princess,  be  having  a  wife  living  at  the 
time,  so  the  principle  of  Church  Es¬ 
tablishment  (which  has  just  cost  the 
Free  Churchmen  of  Scotland  a  matter 
of  five  millions  of  money)  has  often  com¬ 
pelled  the  Church  to  deny  her  Master, 
and  to  lend  all  her  ecclesiastical  trap- 
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pings  to  decorate  human  ambitions  and 
conceal  crime. 

I  now  approach  with  timidity  and  cir¬ 
cumlocutory  caution  Patriotism,  or  the 
love  of  one’s  native  land.  This  we 
may  safely  assume  to  be  a  primary  in¬ 
stinct  among  men  of  our  breed.  Where 
is  it  bred?  In  the  cool  language  of 
Philosophy,  patriotism  is  a  bias  of  the 
mind;  a  predisposition  to  love  your  own 
land  better  than  any  other  parts  of 
the  round  globe.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  where  Patriotism  is  bred.  It  be¬ 
gins  at  home.  It  is  the  creature  of 
early  association,  of  the  thin^  you  first 
saw— the  laburnum  tree  outside  the 
nursery  window,  the  lane  at  your 
father’s  gate,  the  footpath  across  the 
fields.  From  these  things  and  from  the 
emotions  they  excite  there  is  no  escape. 
A  very  simple  verse  of  an  Irish  poet, 
William  Allingham,  sums  it  all  up  with 
true  feeling:— 

Four  ducks  on  a  pond, 

A  grass  bank  beyond— 

A  blue  sky  of  Spring, 

White  clouds  on  the  wing. 

How  little  a  thing 
To  remember  for  years. 

To  remember  with  tears! 

Browning,  in  his  earliest  poem,  has 
said  the  same  thing  more  grandilo¬ 
quently:— 

As  life  wanes,  all  Its  cares  and  strife 
and  toil 

Seem  strangely  valueless,  while  the  old 
trees 

,  Which  grew  by  our  youth’s  home,  the 
waving  mass 

Of  climbing  plants,  heavy  with  bloom 
and  dew. 

The  morning  swallows,  with  their  songs 
like  words. 

All  these  seem  clear,  and  only  worth 
our  thought 

English  poetry,  probably  all  poetry, 
is  full  of  such  things,  and  at  times 
their  pathos  is  overpowering;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  so  when  they  occur  In 
songs  of  exile:—  . 


Ah!  that  hamlet  in  Saxon  Kent, 

Shall  I  find  it  when  I  come  home, 
With  toil  and  travelling  well-nigh 
spent 

Tired  with  life  in  Jungle  and  tent. 
Eastward  never  again  to  roam? 

Pleasantest  corner  the  world  can  show. 
In  a  vale  which  slopes  to  the  English 
sea. 

Where  strawberries  wild  in  the  wood¬ 
land  grow, 

And  the  cherry-tree  branches  are  bend¬ 
ing  low— 

No  such  fruit  in  the  South  countree.‘ 

Water  can  rise  no  higher ,  than  its 
source.  Home  is  the  birthplace  of 
Patriotism.  Hence  come  an  English¬ 
man’s  pride  in  his  inviolate  shores,  his 
thought  of  a  foreign  invasion  as  an 
outrage,  unbearable,  almost  unthinka¬ 
ble,  provocative  of  speechless  passion. 
And  yet  Englishmen  have  invaded 
other  men’s  shores  with  smiling  faces 
as  if  half  expecting  a  friendly  wel¬ 
come. 

As  we  grow  up,  the  horizon  enlarges 
and  our  ideas  grow  complex.  ’The  par¬ 
ish  becomes  the  county,  and  the  county 
swells  into  the  country.  The  Man  of 
Kent,  the  Devonian,  the  West  Coun¬ 
tryman,  the  East  Anglian,  the  North¬ 
umbrian,  whilst  retaining  the  primitive 
passion  for  the  homestead,  learns  to 
call  England  his  home.  By  a  painful 
effort  of  the  will,  sweetened  by  a 
hundred  bad  jokes,  he  Includes  Scot¬ 
land.  On  Wales  he  smiles  benignly. 
Ireland,  alas!  is  still  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

In  this  enlarged  Patriotism,  which,  of 
course,  includes  places  you  have  never 
seen,  homes  you  have  never  visited, 
pride  comes  In,  pride  in  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  one’s  country  in  war.  In  gov¬ 
ernment,  In  literature,  in  arts  and  in¬ 
dustry.  History  allows  England  a 
great  place,  and  with  natural  egotism 
we  make  the  very  most  of  It.  We 

» “Verses  written  In  India,”  by  Sir  Alfred 
C.  Lyall. 
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blow  our  own  trumpets  vigorously 
enough.  But  English  national  pride 
is  no  greater  than  French  pride,  or 
Spanish  pride,  or  Italian  or  German 
pride.  Each  nation  may  have  Its 
own  way  of  manifesting  its  pride,  a 
way  which  the  others  often  consider 
either  ludicrous  or  offensive,  but,  speak¬ 
ing  generally,  no  one  who  is  not  al¬ 
ready  an  Englishman  wants  to  be  one, 
but  is  more  than  content  to  stick  to 
his  domicile  of  origin.  This  shows  the 
universality  of  the  passion.  One  dis¬ 
tinction  is,  however,  noticeable.  In 
some  nations  the  great  achievements  on 
which  the  national  pride  Is  founded  lie 
behind  them,  as  in  Spain  and  Greece, 
two  of  the  proudest  names  of  all;  in 
others  we  may  find  united  a  proud  past 
and  a  proud  present.  Great  Britain 
and  France  are  examples;  whilst  in  the 
case  of  some  other  of  the  nations  their 
pride  consists  in  “forward  reaching 
thoughts”  even  more  than  In  their  pres¬ 
ent  grandeur— the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  great  Dominion  of 
Canada  may  serve  as  illustrations. 

Love  and  pride  make  up  the  Patriot¬ 
ism  of  great  nations;  love  of  the  soil, 
the  veritable  earth,  the  good  brown, 
or  red,  or  white  earth  where  one  was 
born,  and  pride  in  the  achievements  of 
the  sons  of  the  soil,  and  of  those  who 
may  be  happily  united  with  them  in 
political  union. 

But  what  of  the  countries  which,  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  unlucky  geographical  posi¬ 
tions  or  other  causes,  have  no  proud 
history  of  successful  valor  in  the  field, 
or  of  commercial  prosperity;  whose 
story  is  a  tale  of  disaster,  discomfiture, 
despair;  whose  prevailing  note  Is 
melancholy,  and  whose  constant  doom 
has  been  disappointment?  I  will  not 
name  these  veiled  and  weeping  figures; 
but  Mr.  Arnold,  a  very  Intrepid  writer, 
in  a  pamphlet  printed  in  1859  on  Italian 
unity  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
though  Italy  and  Greece  were  justly 
entitled  to  national  unity  by  reason  of 


their  history,  Ireland  and  Poland  and 
Hungary  were  not.  A  hard  saying. 
The  patriotism  of  Irishmen,  Poles  and 
Hungarians  is  indisputable  and  inde¬ 
structible;  but  It  Is  not  necessary  that 
every  nationality  should  stand  alone, 
or  even  that  It  should  wish  to  do  so. 
Political  union  does  not  involve  na¬ 
tional  absorption.  The  Celts  in  Brit¬ 
tany  and  the  Germans  in  Alsace  lost 
nothing  during  their  days  of  happy 
.union  in  France.  The  Scot  and  the 
Englishman  will  never  again,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  believe,  fight  on  opposite 
sides.  No  fiag  excites  stronger  emo¬ 
tions  at  the  present  time  than  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  yet  how  many  races  share 
the  enthusiasm! 

Political  unions  may  possess  great 
binding  strength.  In  what  does  the 
bond  consist?  Neither  blood  nor  even 
racial  afiSnity  Is  necessary.  It  is  a 
common  history  in  which  all  may  take 
pride  and  none  need  feel  shame,  and  a 
community  of  Interest.  When  there  is 
such  a  common  history,  and  a  com¬ 
munity  of  Interest,  local  patriotism  and 
plenty  of  It  need  not  be  Injurious,  nor 
is  there  any  reason  why  a  small  coun¬ 
try  or  state  should  not  willingly  share 
In  the  pride  of  a  great  compound  com¬ 
munity. 

But,  true  as  this  may  be,  a  political 
union  rests  on  a  less  firm  foundation 
than  the  unity  based  on  the  love  of 
home.  The  hero  of  the  great  American 
confiict.  General  Lee,  of  the  Vlrgini.'in 
Army,  bated  slavery  as  much  as  any 
Northerner  could  do,  and  gladly  would 
have  seen  It  disappear;  but  when  the 
agonizing  hour  struck,  and  he  had  to 
make  up  his  mind  between  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  State  rights  of  “Old 
Virginia”  and  the  Federation,  he  felt 
he  had  no  choice  but  to  draw  his 
sword  and  throw  away  the  scabbard  on 
behalf  of  his  home.  He  was  a  Virgin¬ 
ian  first  and  a  Federalist  afterwards. 
The  whole  of  Tory  Elngland  vehe¬ 
mently  shouted  Its  approval. 
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We  shall  do  well  to.  remember  this 
crucial  example  to-day  when  loyalty  to 
our  vast  and  far-scattered  Empire  is 
being  preached  with  so  much  feverish 
energy.  The  British  Empire  is  a  great 
fact  and  a  still  greater  idea;  to  help 
to  bind  it  together  in  ties  of  pride, 
honor,  justice,  mercy  and  the  love  of 
liberty  is  a  noble  enterprise;  but  we 
must  not  imagine,  for  it  would  be  a 
vain  imagining,  that  we  can  transfer  to 
an  Empire  it  takes  both  hemispheres 
to  contain,  what  I  will  call  the  pond 
and  duck  feeling  of  Mr.  Allingham’s 
verses.  You  cannot  do  it.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  born  in  Canada  wiil  be,  must  be, 
a  Canadian  first  and  an  Imperialist 
afterwards.  If  he  were  not,  he  would 
hardly  be  worth  having.  So,  too,  with 
the  Australian  and  the  New  Zealander. 
And  our  plight  is  the  same  in  the  Old 
Home. 

Patriotism,  which,  if  not  born  with 
us,  is  created  and  fostered  by  our  very 
earliest  and  therefore  deepest  associa¬ 
tions,  and  expands  as  we  become  “chil¬ 
dren  of  a  larger  growth”  Into  political 
pride,  Is  a  main  element  of  our  social 
existence.  A  man  without  a  country 
to  love  and  a  State  to  be  proud  of  suf¬ 
fers  a  cruel  deprivation.  He  is  a 
motherless  being.  Gibbon,  who  seems 
never  to  have  experienced  a  mother’s 
love,  writes  in  his  autobiography:  “I 
am  tempted  to  enter  my  protest 
against  the  trite  and  lavish  praise  of  the 
happiness  of  our  boyish  years,  which  is 
echoed  with  so  much  affectation  in  the 
world.  That  happiness  I  have  never 
known.”  On  this  passage  Sainte  Beuve 
observes:  “J’al  d6ja  remarqu6  cela  pour 
Volney;  ceux  il  qui  manque  cette  soli¬ 
citude  d’une  m6re,  ce  premier  duvet  et 
cette  fieur  d’une  affection  tendre,  ce 
charme  confus  et  p6n6trant  des  impres¬ 
sions  naissantes,  sont  plus  ais6ment  que 
d’autres  d6nu6s  du  sentiment  de  la  re- 
liglon.’i  The  same  cast  of  thought  ap¬ 
plies  to  those  unfortunates  who  are  de¬ 
prived  of  the  pride  of  country. 


None  the  less  Patriotism  is  a  separa¬ 
tive  feeling,  tending  to  cut  its  votaries 
off  from  the  greater  community  of  Na¬ 
tions,  and  one  of  the  best  results  of  a 
truly  liberal  education  is  to  get  men  out 
of  a  too  narrow  groove  of  thought  and 
feeling.  Two  of  the  most  powerful  In- 
fiuences  in  this  direction  are  Travel 
and  Literature.  Your  first  visit  to 
Paris,  a  holiday  ramble  in  Holland  and 
Belgium,  the  Swiss  guide  who  pulled 
you  up  the  Wetterhorn,  the  excitement 
of  Venice,  the  joys  of  Florence,  the  rap¬ 
ture  of  finding  yourself  In  Rome,  the 
novels  of  Dumas  and  Turgenieff,  Don 
Quixote,  Mollfere  and  the  TMdtre  Fran- 
fafs— all  these,  and  a  hundred  other 
things,  some  seen,  some  heard,  some 
read,  cause  scales  to  fall  from  the  eyes, 
and  ypu  realize  how  much  it  takes  to 
make  even  Europe,  and  how  poor  a 
view  of  the  world  that  man  has  who 
finds  no  place  in  his  heart  for  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  welfare  of  other  nations  than 
his  own. 

Cosmopolitan  is  an  odd  word.  Some¬ 
times  it  conveys  a  compliment,  at  other 
times  it  hurls  an  insult.  It  may  mean 
a  noble  bumanitarianism,  or  a  shabby 
indifference  to  the  duties  that  lie  near¬ 
est  home.  Mr.  Mill  accounted  it  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  Greeks  that  they 
“led  the  way  to  the  cosmopolitism  of 
modern  times,”  but  other  writers  have 
thought  they  discovered  the  secret  of 
Rome’s  decay  in  a  vain  striving  after 
this  same  cosmopolitism. 

At  this  particular  epoch  in  England 
one  has  to  walk  warily.  You  must  not 
be  a  “little  Englander,”  but  neither 
must  you  be  a  cosmopolitan.  Your 
imagination  must  not  stay  at  home, 
for:— 

Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely 
wits, 

but  neither  must  it  travel  outside  the 
British  Empire.  Like  'Trade  was  once 
said  to  do.  Imagination  must  follow  the 
fiag. 
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For  my  own  part,  wide  as  the 
British  Empire  is,  I  decline  to  be  bound 
by  it,  for  it  does  not  yet  contain  Rome, 
Athens  or  Jerusalem.  No  Englishman 
Is  in  the  least  likely  to  forget  in  what 
country  he  was  born,  or  that 

Chatham’s  language  i^  his  mother- 
tongue, 

or  the  extent  of  the  British  Empire,  but 
neither  should  he  forget  that  he  is  a 
citizen  of  the  world  and  ought  to  be 
eagerly  interested  in  all  that  makes  for 
good  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

We  have  suddenly  become  very  ner¬ 
vous  about  our  possessions,  including 
our  Patriotism,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
them  all.  The  present  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary  thinks  it  should  be  taught  in  our 
Elementary  Schools  as  a  separate  sub¬ 
ject.  But  how  would  he  set  about  it? 
It  would  be  disagreeable  to  cane  a  boy 
dr  even  to  keep  him  in  because  he  did 
not  love  his  country  enough.  Dr. 
Keate  is  reported  to  have  said,  “Boys, 
if  you  are  not  pure  in  heart  I  will  flog 
you,”  but  in  the  flrst  place  the  story 
is  probably  not  true,  and  if  it  is,  the 
experiment  was  not  successful.  It 
would  be  easy  to  teach  children  to  hate 
and  despise  other  countries,  to  gloat 
over  their  misfortunes,  to  ridicule  their 
habits,  real  or  supposed,  to  envy  their 
prosperity  and  to  forswear  some  of 
their  manufactures,  but  to  teach  a 
lofty,  ennobling  patriotism  is  a  task 
which  could  not  be  discharged  in  any 
particular  half-hour  three  times  a  week. 
Patriotism  of  the  true  kind  is  an  all- 
pervading  temper,  a  generous,  chlvalric 
spirit  after  the  old  knightly  fashion,  a 
vpgue  yet  penetrating  impression  pro¬ 
duced  by 

The  silence  and  the  calm 

Of  mute  insensate  things, 

by  the  impulses  of  “deeper  birth” 
which  come  to  us  “in  solitude.”  and  by 
the  pride  that  springs  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  your  countrymen  have  played 


and  may  still  play  a  great  part  in  the 
education  of  the  world. 

The  relation  of  Christianity  to  Pa¬ 
triotism  ought  not  to  be  overlooked, 
particularly  if  both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  to  be  taught  side  by  side  in 
our  State-provided  Schools. 

Christianity  is  not  a  tribal  Religion. 
It  is  based  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  not  on  the  British  Empire,  which 
quite  truthfully  asserts  that  it  in  no 
way  concerns  itself  with  the  religions 
comprised  within  its  rule.  The  Lion 
and  the  Unicorn  are  not  particularly 
religious  beasts. 

The  sanctions  of  Religion  transcend 
the  boundaries  of  States  and  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  them.  “My  country,  right 
or  wrong,”  is  not  a  Christian  maxim. 
If  Patriotism  involves,  as  happily  it 
need  not,  the  enthronement  of  country 
or  empire  as  the  conscience  of  man, 
the  touchstone  of  right  and  wrong,  the 
lode-star  of  politics.  Patriotism  would 
be  un-Christian,  and  an  Empire 
founded  on  any  such  notion  would  net 
be  undeserving  of  the  once  dread  name 
of  Anti-Christ.  A  Religion  which  could 
submit  to  be  the  handmaid  of  Empire, 
a  “kept”  priest  to  bless  or  ban  as  the 
passions  or  self-interests  of  its  em¬ 
ployer  dictated,  would  be  “a  mockery, 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.” 

With  a  Patriotism  founded  on  love 
neither  Christianity  nor  any  noble 
system  of  Ethics  can  quarrel;  but  how 
much  of  what  so  commonly  passes  for 
patriotism  is  nothing  but  hatred!  Wlien 
during  the  American  W’ar  Captain 
Wilkes  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in 
exercise  df  a  supposed  Right  of  Search, 
stopped  the  Trent  in  mid-ocean  and 
carried  off  four  Southern  gentlemen  on 
their  way  to  England  to  obtain  help  for 
their  cause,  England,  almost  to  a  man, 
cried  aloud  for  the  blood  of  those  very 
Americans  to  whom  now  we  cannot  be 
too  civil.  We  stood  on  the  very  thresh¬ 
old  of  what  would  have  been  the  most 
popular  war  of  modem  times— popular 
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1  mean  in  its  inception.  Was  the  out¬ 
burst  of  feeling  over  the  Trent  affair 
true  Patriotism,  or  was  it  merely  an 
exhibition  of  rancorous  hate,  exag¬ 
gerated  self-love  and  blustering  pas¬ 
sion?  It  is  hard  to  say,  for  the  “pa¬ 
triotism”  of  to-day  is  often  the  “folly” 
of  to-morrow. 

To  conclude  these  desultory  remarks. 

A  man’s  love  of  his  native  land  is  the 
surest  basis  of  national  life  and  charac¬ 
ter.  A  well-tempered,  widely-informed 
pride  in  the  great  achievements  of  the 
men  and  women  of  your  native  land  in 
all  the  fields  of  honorable  activity  is 
of  the  essence  of  patriotism.  A  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  country  or  political  union 
to  which  you  belong  is  destined  to  take 
a  great  part  in  the  work  of  humanizing 
the  world,  so  that  before  the  end  comes 
cruelty  may  have  ceased  even  in  its 
dark  places,  is  a  glorious  faith.  To 
take  this  part  Courage  and  Strength 
are  both  necessary.  A  healthy  breed 
of  men  enured  to  discipline,  willing  to 
work,  ready  to  die,  proud  of  the  fiag. 
Jealous  of  its  reputation  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth.— that  Britain  may  produce 
in  increasing  numbers  such  a  breed  is 
the  pious  supplication  of  true  British 
patriots,  and  it  is  a  prayer  to  which  the 
whole  world  might  say  Amen! 

A  true  patriot  does  not  hate  the  for- 
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eigner,  even  though  he  be  as  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  him  as,  for  example,  are  the 
Germans  to  ourselves.  He  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  closer  intercourse  and  a  com¬ 
plete  fraternization.  This  is  not  a 
path  along  which  there  is  any  danger 
of  our  travelling  too  rapidly. 

If  we  are  to  talk  of  ideals  and  dream 
dreams  as  we  are  now  often  invited 
to  do,  let  us  “hitch  our  wagon”  to  the 
right  star.  The  Brotherhood  of  Man 
is  a  long  way  off;  it  may  never  be 
reached;  but  as  an  ideal  it  is  better 
-worth  having  than  that  of  half-a-dozen 
sullen  Empires,  trading  only  within 
their  boundaries,  shut  up  behind  high 
tariff  walls  over  which  they  peer  sus¬ 
piciously,  scanning  one  another’s  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  with  Jealous  eyes, 
and  making  from  time  to  time  fawning 
alliances  with  one  rival,  whilst  culti¬ 
vating  enmity  with  another,  maintain¬ 
ing  millions  of  men  under  arms  an^ 
spending  billions  of  pounds  in  arma¬ 
ments,  and  all  the  time  waiting,  wait¬ 
ing,  waiting  for  an  affrighted  sun  to 
rise  upon  the  day  of  Armageddon. 

If  this  were  to  be  the  destiny  of  the 
human  race,  far  better  would  it  be  if 
the  planet  could  be  spun  off  its  axis 
and  allowed  to  disappear  into  the 
“illimitable  inane.”  But  nobler  things 
lie  before  us,  and  a  brighter  dawn. 

Augustine  Birrell. 


WIND  AND  WAVE. 

Full  is  the  air  of  the  voice  of  the  sea. 
Full  of  the  voice-  of  the  clamorous  sea. 
Voice  of  the  hungry  insatiate  sea! 


Like  famished  wolves  on  the  scent  of  the  prey. 
White-crested  eager  waves  rush  to  the  shore. 
Leap  in  wild  tumult  on  rock  and  on  reef; 
Striking  with  thunder  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
Uprearing  a  moment  above  the  wild  sea— 

Break  and  dissolve  in  a  welter  of  foam. 
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Loud  shouts  the  north  wind,  the  white  horses  hear, 

While  flies  the  foam  from  their  far-streaming  manes. 

Springing,  foam-footed,  through  flelds  of  the  sea. 

Urged  by  the  rush  of  the  oncoming  wave. 

Wind!  blow  thy  trumpet  and  make  thyself  heard. 

Check  the  white  horses  that  spring  to  their  doom. 

Shout  to  them,  shout,  that  they  leap  not  on  shore. 

Leave  not  their  pastures  where  green  waters  roll! 

Great  and  resistless  their  might  on  the  sea. 

Terror  and  wonder  alike  to  behold. 

Powerless  on  shore  they  wax  feeble  and  halt— 

Break  and  dissolve  in  a  welter  of  foam. 

LoDgman'i  Magaslop.  L.  Baldwin. 


AGNOSTICISM  AND 

It  Is  not  among  philosophers  that  we 
shall  come  across  a  view,  widely  held 
and  often  expressed,  which  denies  the 
influence  on  social  progress  of  creeds 
or  ideals.  Liberty  of  conscience,  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  and  speech,  are  indeed 
applauded  by  many  just  because,  as 
they  say,  opinions  do  not  matter  any 
more  than  the  color  of  a  man’s  beard 
or  the  cut  of  his  coat.  Let  him  be 
Christian,  agnostic,  atheist,  we  are  told, 
it  is  all  one  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
in  business,  enterprise,  amusement.  If 
he  takes  a  hand  in  modem  life  be 
must  play  the  game.  And  with  that 
game  his  private  fancies  have  nothing 
to  do.  In  like  manner  the  nation— any 
nation— is  committed  to  a  struggle  for 
existence  in  which  the  fittest  will  sur¬ 
vive.  On  this  argument,  agnosticism 
belongs  to  the  world  of  pure  specula¬ 
tion,  like  the  higher  mathematics.  It 
can  neither  make  nor  mar  the  fortunes 
of  an  empire.  And  the  discussion  of 
it  may  be  left  to  clergymen  or  profes¬ 
sors  who  feel  drawn  towards  abstruse 
but  unprofitable  studies. 

This  frankly  indifferent  attitude  must 
have  received  a  shock  when  Professor 
Huxley,  the  father  of  agnosticism,  de¬ 
livered  his  Romanes  Lecture  at  Ox- 
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ford  in  1893.  For  be  laid  down  in  un¬ 
mistakable  terms  that  without  ideals, 
deliberately  chosen,  there  could  be  no 
Improvement  in  society.  Allowing  that 
the  “cosmic  process’’  governed  Nature, 
be  went  on  to  declare  that  “social 
progress  means  a  checking  of  the  cos¬ 
mic  process  at  every  step,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  for  it  of  another,  which  may 
be  called  the  ethical  process;  the  end 
of  which  is  not  the  survival  of  those 
who  may  happen  to  be  the  fittest,  in 
respect  of  the  whole  of  the  conditions 
which  obtain,  but  of  those  who  are 
ethically  the  best.’’  ^ 

Social  advance  was,  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Huxley,  bound  up  with  ad¬ 
vance  in  right  conduct,  and  was  merely 
another  name  for  It  when  viewed  on 
the  largest  horizon.  Ethics,  civiliza¬ 
tion,  progress,  were  but  different  facets 
of  the  same  Jewel.  And  social,  or  na¬ 
tional  decay,  being  the  contrary  to  all 
this,  must  mean  the  production  of  the 
ethically  unfit,  who  are  really,  what¬ 
ever  their  pretensions,  uncivilized  or 
degenerate.  So  much  appears  to  be 
evident  from  the  text  which  I  have 
quoted  above.  Moreover,  that  we 
might  not  be  in  the  dark  as  touching 
*  Huxley,  "Evolution  and  Ethics,"  p.  81. 
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his  drift  and  purpose,  the  eloquent  Pro¬ 
fessor  went  on  to  clear  his  words  by 
definition.  “As  I  have  already  urged,” 
he  told  his  Oxford  auditors, 

the  practice  of  that  which  is  ethically 
best— what  we  call  goodness  or  virtue— 
involves  a  course  of  conduct  which,  in 
all  respects,  is  opposed  to  that  which 
leads  to  success  in  the  cosmic  struggle 
for  existence.  In  place  of  ruthless  self- 
assertion  it  demands  self-restraint;  in 
place  of  thrusting  aside,  nr  treading 
down,  all  competitors,  it  requires  that 
the  Individual  shall  not  merely  respect, 
but  shall  help  his  fellows;  its  infiuence 
is  directed,  not  so  much  to  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  as  to  the  fitting  of  as 
many  as  possible  to  survive.  It  repu¬ 
diates  the  gladiatorial  theory  of  exist¬ 
ence.  * 

.This  declaration,  from  the  Ups  of  our 
most  celebrated  agnostic,  who  had  in¬ 
vented  the  title  under  which  his  no¬ 
religion  was  henceforth  to  walk  the 
world,  called  out  cries  of  admiration 
on  one  side,  of  dissent  and  dismay 
on  the  other.  It  was  admired  by 
Christians,  who  did  not  in  the  least 
look  for  it  in  so  hostile  a  quarter.  But 
many  of  the  Professor’s  friends  and 
former  allies  cast  it  out  as  treason  to 
science,  a  breach  of  logic,  and  a  lapse 
into  orthodoxy.  The  growing  school 
of  which  Frederick  Nietzsche  had  be¬ 
come  the  prophet,  were  vehement  In 
reprobating  so  bold  an  attempt  to  exalt 
ethics  above  what  they  termed  “Na¬ 
ture”;  but  they  asked  for  Huxley’s 
reasons  In  vain.  He  could  not,  or 
would  not,  allow  that  he  was  only  half 
an  agnostic,  and  had  found  himself 
unable  to  frame  a  theory  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  from  which  the  old  Christian 
ideals  might  be  eliminated.  Neverthe- 
,  less,  if  men  ceased  to  be  orthodox  in 
their  beliefs.  It  was  not  likely  that  they 
would  take  the  New  Testament  for  the 
standard  of  their  conduct,  whether  as 
indivifiuals  or  as  nations.  The  agnostic 
was  bound  to  discover  and  to  establish 

*  Hnxley,  “Evolation  and  Ethics,”  p.  82 


a  code  of  morals  that  should  make  for 
progress,  or  he  was  the  herald  and 
w'ould  prove  to  be  in  no  small  measure 
the  cause  of  social  decay.  Did,  then, 
religious  opinions  not  matter  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  people?  It  would 
seem,  on  the  contrary,  that  nothing 
mattered  so  much. 

The  great  issue,  it  has  been  well  ob¬ 
served,  for  England  as  for  every  other 
modem  State,  is  decline  or  ascent.  No 
society  in  our  Western  world  can  rest 
on  a  level,  or  print  a  stereotype  and 
live  by  it.  There  are  certainly  laws 
and  conditions  of  progress  which  it  is 
out  of  our  power  to  fulfil  unless  we 
think  the  truth  about  them.  If  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  was  not  astray  in  his 
definition  of  social  virtue,  and  if  a 
nation  rises  or  falls  according  as  it 
multiplies  the  “ethically  best,”  or  hin¬ 
ders  their  multiplication,  we  are  Justi¬ 
fied  in  asking  what  i«  our  present  ideal 
of  life,  as  lived  in  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  what  are  the  facts  which 
underlie  our  practice.  The  morals 
commended  by  our  Romanes  lecturer 
with  an  assurance  so  unclouded  are,  it 
will  never  be  denied,  Christian.  They 
were  not  framed,  or  preached,  or  real¬ 
ized  on  a  large  historical  plan  by 
agnostics,  but,  as  might  have  been  an¬ 
ticipated,  by  the  followers  of  Him  who 
first  made  them  familiar  in  a  Divine 
example.  The  consistent  agnostic 
repudiates  them,  precisely  because  they 
run  counter  to  the  cosmic  process. 
How  can  man,  he  argues,  dream  of 
forcing  his  own  moral  standard  upon 
nature?  “Why  should  we  not  look  at 
him,”  inquires  the  translator  of 
Nietzsche,  “as  a  being  above  all 
physiological,  and  measure  first  of  all 
the  value  of  his  art,  civilization,  and 
religion,  by  their  effect  upon  his  spe¬ 
cies,  by  the  standard  of  physiology?”* 
The  ethical  process  ought  to  obey  the 
cosmic  process,  being  only  a  means  to 
that  end.  Evolution,  not  directed  by 

*  “Nietzsche’s  Works,”  vol.  zi.,  pref.  p.  zvl. 
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any  moral  laws,  absolutely  unfettered 
by  Ideals,  is  the  only  God.  And  all 
future  civilization  is  bound  to  be  secu¬ 
lar. 

As  for  religion.  Christian  or  any 
other,  when  its  dogmas  are  no  longer 
believed  Its  ethics  pass  away,  by  sheer 
logical  necessity,  in  obedience  to  that 
instinct  which  is  ever  rounding  our 
existence  into  an  ordered  whole.  Thus 
we  are  approaching  to  a  “transvalua¬ 
tion  of  values”  like  that  which  took 
place  when  the  old  Pagan  world  ex¬ 
changed  the  thyrsus  for  the  crucifix. 
It  is  now  being  wrought  out  In  the 
midst  of  us,  partly  as  a  reaction,  but 
still  more  as  a  revolt,  from  the  “as¬ 
cetic”  maxims  of  Christ.  Those 
maxims  were  recognized  and  had  pub¬ 
lic  acknowledgment  among  Puritans 
as  among  Catholics;  in  sad-colored  New 
England  not  less  than  in  sun-burnt 
Spain.  Huxley  was,  therefore,  upon 
this  showing,  in  his  Oxford  lecture  a 
benighted  Christian,  a  Saul  among  the 
prophets,  who  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  strip  himself  before  the 
University  and  all  Europe  of  the  man¬ 
tle  of  science,  that  he  might  lie  down 
with  partisans  of  self-sacrifice  and 
check  the  cosmic  Juggernaut’s  advance. 

I  hope  the  situation  is  now  clear.  By 
an  agnostic  I  mean  every  one  who  has, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  decided 
that  nothing  can  be  known  of  the 
origin,  end,  or  purpose  of  things;  and 
who  therefore  acts  as  if  human  hopes 
and  fears  are  alike  to  be  Interred  with 
his  bones.  There  is  one  life,  the  pres¬ 
ent;  one  duty,  to  make  the  most  of 
it;  one  irretrievable  failure,  to  have 
passed  by,  or  thrown  away,  opportu¬ 
nities  of  happiness  during  our  brief 
season.  From  those  opportunities,  re¬ 
mark,  all  sources  are  cut  off  which  Im¬ 
ply  or  demand  belief  In  the  world  to 
come.  In  a  God  who  is  not  the  cosmic 
formula.  In  transcendental  rewards  and 
punishments,  in  revelation,  prayer, 
and,  to  sum  up,  in  religion.  For  all 
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these  things  are  falsehoods,  or  at  least 
fictions,  and  science  Is  founded  on 
truth.  Nay,  It  will  be  patent  on  a  little 
consideration,  that  once  the  agnostic 
knows  his  own  mind,  he  cannot,  if  he 
would,  discover  happiness  In  the  old 
mythology.  Transition  takes  time; 
piecemeal  and  illogical  characters  may 
vex  the  symmetry  of  a  new  social 
order;  but  these  will  be  like  the  Pagani 
who  hid  themselves  in  out-of-the-way 
nooks  when  Christianity  triumphed, 
survivals  that  do  not  count.  The  com¬ 
ing  experiment,  of  which  tokens  are 
every  day  more  obvious,  will  endeavor 
to  carry  on  our  social  system,  hitherto 
in  various  degrees  governed  by  the 
ethical  standard  which  Huxley  de¬ 
scribed  as  tbe  best,  not  in  that  manner 
at  all,  but  as  a  physiological  problem 
to  be  resolved  by  purely  scientific 
methods. 

Of  this  threatened  revolution  the  first 
symptoms  are  already  upon  us.  While 
philosophy  argues,  society  acts.  And 
society  has,  to  an  amazing  extent, 
translated  the  agnostic  views  into  a 
code  of  conduct.  Religion,  for  a  very 
large  number,  and  those  In  stations  of 
infiuence,  is  no  longer  on  its  trial;  it 
has  ceased  to  exist.  Doubt,  positive 
and  paralyzing,  has  taken  bold  of  so 
many  that  a  protest  In  the  shape  of 
revivals,  accompanied  by  intense  ex¬ 
citement,  is  spreading  among  the  less 
educated,  who  feel  that  the  clergy 
themselves  have  too  often  opened  the 
gates  w’hlch  they  were  sworn  to  de¬ 
fend  and  are  letting  in  the  enemy.  I 
do  not  write  these  words  by  way  of 
challenge,  still  less  by  way  of  satire, 
but  as  indicating  phenomena  which 
every  observant  man  will  Judge  for 
himself.  That  the  future  of  England, 
as  of  other  countries  at  a  like  degrc'e 
of  culture,  depends  on  Its  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  secularist  or  agpiostic  view 
of  life  and  action,  I  am  convinceJ. 
And  that  we  possess,  even  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  movement,  facts  on  which 
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to  form  an  estimate  of  Its  course  by- 
and-by,  shall  be  now  shown,  briefly  in 
the  space  allotted,  yet,  as  I  hope,  not 
without  suflBclent  grounds. 

We  are  taking  for  granted,  as  Hux¬ 
ley  did  in  his  Romanes  Lecture,  that 
all  human  progress  worthy  of  the  name 
Is,  at  last,  ethical.  And,  furthermore, 
that  the  heart  of  ethics  is  self-sacrlflce. 
We  will  not  stay  to  answer  difficulties 
well-worn  In  these  high  questions,  con¬ 
cerning  the  relation  of  the  Individual 
to  society.  Be  It  enough  to  assent 
when  our  Professor  demands  “that 
each  man  who  enters  into  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  advantages  of  a  polity 
shall  be  mindful  of  his  debt  to  those 
who  have  laboriously  constructed  it; 
and  shall  take  heed  that  no  act  of  his 
weakens  the  fabric  in  which  he  has 
been  permitted  to  live.”  *  Such  is  the 
dhty  of  the  citizen,  the  father  of  a 
family,  the  landlord,  the  lawgiver,  the 
administrator,  and  of  every  one  else 
who  is  protected  by  the  social  order, 
especially  when  from  that  order  he 
wins  the  privileges  that  we  term  vested 
rights,  rank,  property  in  public  re¬ 
sources,  and  an  hereditary  income. 
With  regard  to  women,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  marriage  and  maternity  in 
a  civilized  condition  have  their  duties, 
as  well  as  their  claims;  that  anarchy 
is  not  an  ideal  of  motherhood;  and  that 
the  home  is  the  foundation  at  all  times 
of  what  is  ethically  best. 

Now  It  appears  to  not  a  few  lovers 
of  progress,  in  the  sense  laid  down, 
that  modem  economics  have  joined 
hands  with  modern  unbelief  in  an  at¬ 
tempt,  the  outcome  of  which,  if  left 
to  itself,  would  be  catastrophe.  We 
hold  that  civilization,  here  in  England, 
oversea  In  the  United  States,  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and,  coming  back  to  the  Old 
World,  above  all  In  France,  is  exposed 
to  a  great  danger,  and  may,  during  the 
twentieth  century,  enter  on  a  period  of 
decline.  We  believe  that  period  has 


begun  in  France,  which  seems  to  have 
lost  the  power  of  selecting  flt  govern¬ 
ors,  and  is  utterly  given  over  to  Mal¬ 
thusian  practices.  But  we  observe  the 
like  phenomena,  due  to  not  unlike 
causes,  though  not  yet  on  so  large  a 
scale,  in  Great  Britain  and  many  of 
-its  dependencies;  while  in  the  United 
States  a  dissolution  of  marriage  seems 
to  be  spreading  far  and  wide.  The 
Puritan  families,  on  which  the  great¬ 
ness  of  America  was  founded,  are  dy¬ 
ing  out  of  the  land  they  refuse  to 
occupy  with  their  descendants.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  who  is  alarmed  at  the 
reign  of  trusts,  now  calls  for  legislation 
to  stem  the  tide  of  divorce.  These  are 
grave  symptoms,  not  conflned  to  any 
one  race,  constitution,  or  social  degree, 
in  the  hundred  and  seventy  millions 
whom  we  may  describe  as  the  van¬ 
guard  of  progress.  I  will  not  extend 
the  survey  across  the  Rhine,  although 
in  Germany  too,  and  elsewhere  on  that 
side,  the  prospect  is  assuredly  dis¬ 
quieting.  But  when  we  perceive  whole 
nations  liable  to  one  disease,  which 
every  year  returns  only  to  multiply  its 
ravages,  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  it 
cannot  have  in  these  various  countries 
different  causes;  but  that  a  certain 
kind  of  atmosphere  and  climate  favors 
the  deadly  infection.  What,  we  ask 
ourselves,  has  happened  to  bring  about 
this  plague  and  to  give  it  strength? 
In  social  changes  it  will  be  seen,  if 
we  look  closely  into  them,  that  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  thought  is  always  the  begin¬ 
ning,  wherever  some  great  cosmic  in¬ 
fluence-some  glacial  period  or  some 
abnormal  increase  of  temperature— can¬ 
not  be  invoked.  A  glacial  period, 
truly,  is  setting  in;  but  of  the  mind, 
not  of  the  globe.  And  its  name  is  Ag¬ 
nosticism.  The  intellectual  sun  is 
darkened;  human  life  is  moving  away 
from  the  centre  of  light  towards  the 
depths  of  space.  Men  and  women 
shape  their  conduct  more  and  more  as 
if  there  were  no  God. 


*  Huxley,  loe.  eit.,  p.  83. 
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When  we  have  sorted  out  this  cause 
from  the  mingled  yarn  of  dally  events, 
we  can  follow  It  In  action  and  explain 
a  world  of  things  that  would  otherwise 
be  most  perplexing.  Note,  however, 
that  It  Is  not  always,  and  need  not  be, 
as  obvious  to  the  victim  as  It  becomes 
to  the  looker-on.  From  their  very  na¬ 
ture  general  laws  escape  observation. 
People  go  by  custom;  when  the  custom 
changes  It  does  so  gradually;  and 
Imitation  may  be  widespread  ere 
philosophers  themselves  have  accounted 
for  It.  Thus  It  Is  now  some  flve-and- 
twenty  years  since  the  birth-rate  In 
England  began  to  fall;  It  was  lowest  in 
1904;  but  only  when  the  Socialist  re¬ 
former  called  attention  to  It  were  the 
public  in  any  degree  troubled.  Even 
now,  they  have  not  grasped  Its  real 
significance.  Large  families  are  ceas¬ 
ing  to  be  desirable.  Why?  For  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons;  they  cannot  be  sup¬ 
ported  according  to  the  standard  of 
comfort  which  prevails  In  any  class 
above  the  lowest.  Yet  this  is  not  an 
ultimate  reason;  it  is  rather  the  start¬ 
ing-point  of  a  new  Inquiry.  How 
comes  it,  we  must  demand,  that  the 
lessening  birth-rate  affects  even  those 
classes  where  wealth  is  secure  and 
leisure  ample?  Poverty,  or  the  dread 
of  It,  will  account  for  a  decline  In 
marriage;  but  it  is  not  mere  poverty 
that  will  explain  why  fewer  children, 
comparatively  to  the  population,  were 
born  in  England  last  year  than  at  any 
time  since  State  registers  have  been 
kept.  What  has  befallen  the  Idea  of 
marriage?  That  Is  the  question. 
Poverty  and  luxury,  pleasure-seeking 
instead  of  duty,  and  disbelief  in  the 
Bible  which  has  laid  under  anathema 
the  violation  of  natural  laws— these 
must  all  be  taken  together.  The  spirit 
of  anarchic  individualism  that  cries  out 
“No  God,  no  Master!”  Is  needed  to  tell 
us  why  Englishmen  and  their  wives, 
once  dedicated  to  a  blameless  and  last¬ 
ing  union,  have  fallen  Into  the  pit 


which  Malthus  or  bis  followers  digged 
for  them. 

It  is  idle,  as  well  as  provoking,  to 
say  that  such  things  ought  not  to  be 
discussed  in  public.  They  will  require, 
more  and  more,  to  be  discussed,  if  we 
want  to  know  the  true  condition  of 
England.  Nor  yet  of  England  alone. 
For  their  significance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  wherever  unbelief  has  taken 
hold,  or  doubt  saps  the  ancient  creeds, 
there  Malthus  reigns  instead  of  Christ' 
When  the  fierce  assault  was  beginning, 
with  Bentbam,  James  Mill,  and  the 
Westminster  Review  to  give  it  a  pro¬ 
gramme,  which  In  seventy  or  eighty 
years  has  wrought  the  defeat  we  are 
witnessing  of  Christian  virtue,  one  of 
Its  chief  axioms  was  borrowed  from 
the  Essay  on  Population.  The  utilitarian 
spent  his  days  in  proving  that  “there 
are  too  many  children.”  He  has  been 
echoed  by  the  downright  atheist  in 
Nietzsche’s  Zarathustra,  who  calls  the 
State,  with  its  Poor  Laws  and  its  Fac¬ 
tory  Laws,  “the  refuge  of  the  super- 
fiuous.”  In  other  words.  It  was  Chris¬ 
tian  pity  which  had  stepped  In,  and 
which  would  not  allow  the  lords  of 
capital  to  abolish  all  difference  between 
their  animated  and  their  mechanical 
instruments  for  producing  the  value 
which  they  took  to  themselves. 

An  exclamation  of  despair  on  this 
humane  account  may  be  beard  in  those 
old,  and  happily  now  discredited,  man¬ 
uals  of  the  “Let  alone”  economics. 
“Unless  the  working  class,”  observes 
McCulloch  or  another,  “resolve  to 
limit  their  offspring,  they  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty.” 
Now,  however,  the  rich  and  richest 
class  are  limiting  their  offspring. 
The  proletarian  was  advised,  nay  en¬ 
treated,  to  take  counsel  of  Malthus. 
But  the  millionaire,  in  act  or  In  hope, 
is  doing  the  like,  and  for  a  reason 
which,  in  last  analysis,  turns  out  to 
be  .equally  condemned  by  ethics.  Both 
are  “hurting  the  fabric  of  the  State 
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In  which  they  live.”  But  whereas  the 
proletarian  may  plead  his  low  wages, 
uncertain  employment,  narrow  lodg¬ 
ing,  and  how  impossible  is  home  when 
tjie  mother  works  all  day  in  a  factory, 
or  is  sweated  in  her  miserable  den, 
what  is  the  fashionable  woman’s  apol¬ 
ogy?  We  can  hardly  give  it  a  decent 
English  name.  In  French  it  has  been 
expressed  by  Maupassant  as  “I’lnutile 
beaute.”  The  wife  is  resolute  to  take 
her  pleasure  as  long  as  may  be;  she 
sacrifices  her  home  to  the  world  which 
drives  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  meets 
at  the  Com6die  Frangaise,  and  peoples 
Cosmopolis,  “Le  monde  oil  Ton 
s’amuse  et  s’ennuie.”  Another  might 
describe  it  as  the  world  where  nobody 
works  for  his  living,  and  where  every 
one  eats  the  fruit  of  many  men’s  toil 
and  many  women’s  vice  or  suffering. 

Doubtless  certain  of  these  criminals 
appear  in  the  catalogue  as  believers; 
they  attend  smart  churches;  they  look 
down  on  the  Socialist  of  Hyde  Park 
or  Belleville.  But  we  are  now  in  the 
Palace  of  Truth;  we  cannot  take  a 
badge  for  a  wedding-garment.  We 
should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  a  great 
company,  well-nigh  controlling  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  press,  and  including  most  fa¬ 
mous  names,  has  during  more  than 
fifty  years  declared  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  knowledge  aud  unbelief  to  be 
at  once  necessary  aud  inevitable.  To 
speak  only  of  England— consider  again 
Bentham,  the  two  Mills,  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Bain,  and  Spencer;  are  not 
these,  to  an  average  man,  the  lights 
of  the  nineteenth  century?  Well,  with 
whatever  differences,  they  all  agree  to 
reject  Christian  dogma;  and,  if  we 
leave  out  Stuart  Mill,  they  cast  from 
them  every  hope  in  immortality  and 
will  not  bear  of  a  personal  God. 

With  such  a  system,  tlie  anarchy  of 
isolated  pleasure-seekers  becomes  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible.  Neither  will  it 
seem  easy  for  the  Socialist  who  holds 
a  nobler  creed,  but  has  fiung  away  its 
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'Christian  premisses,  to  prove  that  the 
egoist  is  in  the  wrong.  “My  pleasure 
for  me”  is  a  maxim  which  sounds  more 
appetizing,  and  therefore  more  reason- 
abie  than  “Your  pleasure  bought  by 
my  self-sacrifice.’.’  Professor  Huxley 
assures  us  that  “Laws  and  moral  pre¬ 
cepts  are  directed  to  curbing  the  cos¬ 
mic  process  and  reminding  the  individ¬ 
ual  of  his  duty  to  the  community,  to 
the  protection  and  infiuence  of  whicli 
he  owes,  if  not  existence  itself,  at 
least  the  life  of  something  better  than 
a  brutal  savage.”  No  doubt  he  does; 
but  on  what  compulsion  are  you  to 
make  him  recognize  a  duty  which 
brings  no  personal  pleasure,  when 
such  pleasure  is  all  the  motive  he  al¬ 
lows? 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  virtue  and  self-sacrifice,  or  I 
should  be  no  Christian.  But  the  point 
is  whether,  to  the  common  man,  you 
can  justify  virtue  aud  self-sacrifice 
when  you  have  denied  his  God,  re¬ 
solved  his  heaven  into  the  boundless 
ether,  and  taught  him  to  believe  in 
mere  physiology.  I  say,  with  past  his¬ 
tory  open  before  me,  that  you  will  do 
no  such  thing.  But  the  argument  is 
all  the  stronger  when  we  look  at  pres¬ 
ent  and  undeniable  facts.  Fifty  years 
of  discussion,  ending  in  widespread 
doubt,  have  created  not  only  new  con- 
dUions  under  whlcli  tlie  social  forces 
must  act,  but  new  judgments  regard¬ 
ing  the  way  in  which  the  human  facul¬ 
ties  ouglit  to  be  exercised.  W’e  are 
living  in  a  commercial  era.  It  has 
made  the  tour  of  the  world.  Explora¬ 
tion,  discovery,  the  taking  in  of  fresh 
territories,  and  more  intense  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  areas  already  occupied,  have 
transformed  our  globe  Into  one  huge 
market,  and  a  really  “closed  State”  has 
become  impossible.  Science  is  the 
mother  of  these  world-industries.  But 
science,  which  can  produce  practically 
ud  infinitum,  in  spite  of  Malthus,  knows 
not  as  yet  how  to  distribute  its  protl- 
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ucts  so  as  to  fulfil  Huxley’s  deinniiil. 
It  cauuot  “fit  as  many  us  possible  to 
survive.” 

For  look  at  the  facts  and  figures.  So¬ 
cial  misery  is  always  with  us  lu  tlie 
shape  of  a  residuum,  to  be  counted  by 
millions,  who  are  on  the  brink  of  desti¬ 
tution.  Degeneracy  has  become  so 
menaciug  that  Royal  Commissions 
make  It  the  subject  of  their  inquiries. 
Crime  does  not  diminish,  though  it 
changes  its  character  from  violence  to 
cunning  and  robs  where  it  used  to  com¬ 
mit  murder.  Outrages  due  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  passions  are  everywhere  greatly  on 
the  Increase.  Low  birth-rates,  as  we 
have  seen,  bear  witness  to  the  number 
of  fraudulent  marriages,  never  so  fre¬ 
quent  or  so  largely  approved  at  any 
previous  time  in  our  national  history, 
which  from  this  point  of  view  is  now 
comparable  to  that  of  the  declining 
Roman  Empire.  Divorces  have  grown 
to  be  familiar  among  the  wealthy 
classes;  desertion  of  wife  or  husband, 
and  separation  by  the  magistrate’s  fiat, 
among  the  Avorking  people.  Specula¬ 
tion,  betting,  games  of  hazard,  form 
the  business  or  the  amusement  of 
women  no  less  than  men,  to  a  degree 
which  would  have  struck  a  generation 
not  so  bent  on  gain  dumb  with  sur¬ 
prise  and  amazement.  The  drink-prob¬ 
lem  bafiles  legislation,  confounds  the 
preacher,  and  is  explained  by  the  physi¬ 
cian  as  arising  from  nervous  demands 
made  by  an  overwrought  temperament, 
by  the  high  pressure  at  which  every 
one  lives,  and  the  consequent  feeble 
reaction  to  normal  stimulus.  Cynicism, 
pessimism,  and  other  less  describable 
tunes,  may  be  heard  at  dinner-tables, 
color  conversation,  have  their  schools 
in  literature,  and  form  no  insignificant 
chapter  in  current  politics  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  There  can  be  no  question  that, 
ns  a  materialized  civilization  spreads 
in  towns  and  even  in  villages,  the  rate 
of  mental  disturbance  rises  and  asy¬ 
lums  mark  its  growth.  Last  of  all, 
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suicide,  laying  its  dreadful  grasp  on 
children  as  well  as  their  elders,  closes 
the  tragic  record.  Suicide  is  the  most 
appalling  result  of  a  social  order  from 
beneath  which  the  moral  and  religious 
supports  have  been,  to  an  incredible 
extent,  withdrawn. 

Whatever  lights  may  be  stolen  Into 
this  picture  by  an  apologist  for  things 
as  they  are,  the  shadows  remain. 
Facts  and  figures,  I  repeat,  tell  this 
melancholy  tale.  A  general  impression, 
not  to  be  reasoned  away  by  coliunns  of 
prosperous  imports  and  exports,  does 
but  confirm  it.  Our  economics  have 
not  resolved  the  problem  of  national 
security  at  home  or  abroad.  And  our 
1  economics  are  the  direct  result  of  our 
accepted  philosophic  teaching.  It  has 
been  purely  atomic,  aggressively  In¬ 
dividual.  Why  was  it  so?  Because, 
when  it  had  flung  away  in  fierce  dis¬ 
dain  the  old  religious  principles,  it 
could  preach  no  other  than  self-inter¬ 
est.  We  know  that  It  tried  haixl.  The 
patriarch  of  modern  wealth-producing 
science,  Adam  Smith,  after  he  had 
written  his  Old  Testament  of  money¬ 
making,  added  to  it  his  New  Testament 
of  love,  which  he  called  “sympathy.” 
The  “wealth  of  nations”  was  to  find 
its  justification  in  the  “moral  senti¬ 
ments.”  A  whole  literature  followed 
him  up,  or  rather  was  derived  from  his 
ancestor  Rousseau;  it  bore  on  its  flag 
the  device  termed  by  Auguste  Comte 
“Altruism,”  by  Stuart  Mill  “Utilitarian¬ 
ism.”  In  either  case  it  was  maintained 
that  the  self-regarding  instinct  of  our 
nature  is  not  the  whole  of  it.  Luther’s 
doctrine  of  “total  depravity,”  which 
experience  as  well  as  the  ancient 
Churches  culled  in  question,  was 
thrown  aside,  and  man  came  forth 
from  Rousseau’s  transforming  process 
“naturaily  good,”  corrupted  only  by 
institutions.  It  was  to  this  principle 
of  “solidarity”  that  Professor  Huxley 
would  have  turned  for  help  towards 
the  victory  over  what  he  combats  as 
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“the  fanatical  Individualism  of  our 
time.”  We  note  his  admission  that 
such  has  been  the  result  hitherto  of  a 
philosophy  which  Interprets  evolution 
without  God.  But  we  cannot  perceive 
any  solid  hope  for  the  future  In  a  mere 
utilitarian  motive,  not  even  when  Its 
object  Is  society  at  large. 

First,  we  say,  the  evidence  of  our 
own  age  tells  against  It.  Men  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  an  Instinct  of  sympathy  or 
fellow  feeling,  which  prompts  them  to 
seek  the  happiness  of  the  tribe  as  well 
as  their  own.  Be  it  so.  But  when 
religious  motives  fall  away,  and  men 
no  longer  seek  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
because  whether  there  be  any  God  tliey 
do  not  know,  after  what  fashion,  in 
what  measure,  will  the  sympathetic 
Instinct  have  its  course?  Are  periods 
of  unbelief  distinguished  as  periods  of 
active  benevolence?  At  any  rate,  is 
it  true  that  the  enormous  operations  in 
business  which  rule  over  and  shape  our 
daily  lives,  our  commerce,  politics, 
wars  in  South  Africa,  schemes  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  alliances  and  enmities,  are  strik¬ 
ing  examples  of  the  philosophy  which 
keeps  in  view  its  neighbor’s  good?  Do 
^  trusts,  combines,  monopolies,  and  the 
stealing  of  public  “franchises”  In  the 
United  States  prove  that  the  “ethical 
best”  is  the  rule  of  Wall  Street?  Shall 
we.  In  these  and  the  like  transactions, 
most  of  which  set  themselves  clearly 
above  the  Law,  acknowledge  a  moral 
greatness  not  attained  by  the  Gospel? 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
fiiillioiiaires  are  the  kings,  irresponsi¬ 
ble  and  despotic,  of  the  American 
Democracy.  Just  as  little  can  it  be 
denied  that  every  year  sees  us  in  Eng¬ 
land  drawing  closer  and  closer  to  the 
American  system.  Is  it  one,  then,  of 
enhanced  and  expanding  altruism?  Or 
is  it  something  altogether  different, 
which  illustrates  much  more  decidedly 
the 'cosmic  process  than'  the  fitting  of 
ns  many  as  possible  to  survive? 

■  In  the  conflict  with  such  a  new 
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“Golden  Rule,”  what  can  be  the  result 
of  “ethical  endeavor,”  scattered,  pri¬ 
vate,  and  without  a  sanction  to  reward 
its  martyrs  when  they  die?  Like  the 
co-operative  movement,  it  may  begin 
nobly,  but  forces,  atmosphere,  and  in¬ 
terests  will  combine  in  our  Western 
world  to  turn  it  astray,  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  sect,  to  detach  its 
members  from  it  as  the  common  life, 
not  the  unselfish,  makes  more  demands 
upon  their  strength  and  absorbs  their 
hours. 

At  the  best  it  will  be  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  not  a  campaign.  For  it  is  the 
attempt  to  put  in  practice  a  mere  ab¬ 
stract  proposition,  to  live  upon  a  maxim 
and  a  formula.  When  we  talk  of  the 
social  instinct  as,  in  some  sense,  balanc¬ 
ing  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  we 
do  not  mean  any  copybook  heading— we 
mean  that  human  creatures  were  in¬ 
tended  to  find  and  to  realize  the  better 
life  in  a  well-ordered  home.  That  is 
a  law,  not  a  maxim;  and  it  will  be 
obeyed,  or  else  it  will  be  revenged. 

Here,  to  my  mind,  is  the  knot  and 
here  the  denouement  will  be  found  of 
all  our  English  anxieties,  which  though 
but  obscurely  felt  are  none  the  less 
urgent.  If  agnostic  principles  mean 
anything  whatever,  they  will  bring 
after  them  a  new  conception  of  life, 
private  and  public,  from  which  none  of 
our  institutions  can  be  exempt.  Well, 
then,  let  us  hear  a  teacher  who  is  never 
obsolete;  let  Edmund  Burke  instruct 
us  while  he  looks  w|th  piercing  insight 
upon  the  movement  that  inaugurated 
these  changes  in  France  and  is  now 
planting  its  trees  of  liberty  on  English 
soil.  “All  other  nations,”  he  tells  his 
Parisian  correspondent  In  1790,  “have 
begun  the  fabric  of  a  new  government, 
or  the  reformation  of  an  old,  by  estab¬ 
lishing  originally,  or  by  enforcing  with 
greater  exactness,  some  rites  or  other 
of  religion.  All  other  people  have  laid 
the  foundations  of  civil  freedom  iu 
severer  manners,  and  a  system  of  a 
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more  Qustere  and  masculine  morality.”  * 
Burke  held,  as  all  wise  men  before  him, 
that  ‘‘religion  is  the  basis  of  civil  so¬ 
ciety”;  and  he  feared  that  if  English¬ 
men  should  throw  off  ‘‘that  Christian 
religion  which  has  hitherto  been  our 
boast  and  our  comfort,  and  one  great 
source  of  civilization  amongst  us,  and 
amongst  many  other  nations,  .  .  .  some 
uncouth,  pernicious,  and  degrading  su¬ 
perstition  might  take  the  place  of  it.” 
The  so-called  ‘‘Positive  philosophy”  re¬ 
veals  Itself  in  these  lineaments.  * 

How  now  would  Burke  have  judged 
concerning  our  ‘‘austere  and  masculine 
morality,”  could  the  tables  have  been 
laid  in  his  view  which  assure  us  that 
England’s  homes  are  withering  under 
a  Malthusian  blight?  In  what  scathing 
terms  would  he  not  have  denounced 
the  rage  for  speculation  which  fills  our 
courts  every  day  with  bankruptcy 
cases,  cases  of  embezzlement  and  fraud, 
misrepresentation  of  facts,  and  all  the 
shameful,  sordid  comedies,  crossed  by  a 
line  of  blood,  that  from  year’s  end  to 
year’s  end  furnish  reading  to  a  deluded 
and  victimized  nation?  For  these 
crimes  are  on  the  broadest  scale.  The 
shock  is  felt  like  an  earthquake  when 
some  Jabez  Balfour,  putting  religion 
into  his  prospectus,  exploits  it  ns  a 
commercial  asset  and  slays  his  ten 
thousands;  or  when  a  Whitaker 
Wright,  on  receiving  the  sentence  of 
his  villainies,  takes  poison  and  expires 
almost  at  the  feet  of  the  Judge.  But 
‘‘severer  manners”  do  not  mark  that 
the  shareholding  world  has  repented. 
The  new  year  will  bring  fresh  balance- 
sheets  not  more  to  be  trusted;  gam¬ 
bling  will  be,  yet  more  feverishly,  the 
business  of  Englishmen;  and  there  is 
little  hope  that  divorce  or  fraudulent 
marriages  will  decrease. 

But  granting  all  this  [the  Agnostic 
may  rejoin],  how  does  it  show  that  I 

*  Borke,  11.,  “Beflectiona  on  the  Revolntlon 
In  Prance,”  p.  811. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  882,  368. 
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and  my  Agnosticism  are  in  fault? 
Am  I  not  myself  a  pattern  citizen? 
Am  I  the  keeper  of  marauders  on  the 
Stock  Exchange?  Your  Balfours, 
Whitaker  Wrights,  and  other  cancerous 
growths  of  the  social  system,  were  not 
Agnostics,  but,  as  a  rule,  professing  or 
even  active  Christians.  Why  blame  me 
for  delinquencies  in  which  I  have  taken 
neither  scrip  nor  stock? 

It  is  a  fair  challenge.  We  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  meet  it  fairly  and  squarely, 
as  it  deserves.  But  first  remark  thus 
much.  If  our  allegations  are  true— 
and  we  have  borrowed  them  from  ofll- 
cial  documents— no  one  can  deny  that 
a  revolution  in  manners,  ideas,  and 
practices,  affecting  the  very  basis  of 
life,  is  passing  over  society.  Modern 
finance,  with  all  its  destructive  conse¬ 
quences,  is  itself  an  effect  due  to  the 
principles  admitted  and  acted  upon 
by  modern  nations;  and  that  those  prin¬ 
ciples  are  not  the  ‘‘ethically  best,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Huxley’s  defini¬ 
tion,  surely  needs  no  proof.  Whether 
we  quote  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  in 
America,  or  instances  nearer  home,  or 
again  at  Johannesburg,  we  may  apply 
the  gentle  criticism  of  Disraeli  in  bis 
fragment  just  given  to  the  world;  they 
are  ‘‘transactions  in  which  a  fuller  and 
larger  degree  of  Christian  forbearance 
might  be  desirable.”  The  last  words 
we  should  dream  of  using  about  them 
are  that  ‘‘in  place  of  ruthless  self-asser¬ 
tion”  they  “demand  self-restraint;  in 
place  of  thrusting  aside,  or  treading 
down,  all  competitors,”  they  “require 
that  the  individual  shall  not  merely 
respect,  but  shall  help  bis  fellows.” 
Wherever  else  these  rubrics  of  sym¬ 
pathy  hold.  It  is  not  In  company-pro¬ 
moting,  nor  is  a  “combine”  yet  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  the  goodly  fellowship  of 
the  saints.  Promoters  may  be,  in  their 
own  persons,  church-goers  and  com¬ 
municants;  but  the  system  by  which 
they  thrive  and  which  overshadows 
laws,  commerce,  love,  marriage,  and 
the  future  of  the  nation,  is  founded  on 
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a  murderous  rivalry  between  the  strong 
and  the  weak. 

That  such  a  system  could  not  he 
tolerated;  that  It  would  undergo  reform 
or  be  swept  away,  if  Christiau  ethics 
got  the  upper  hand,  is  certain.  The 
spirit  of  laws  and  not  their  letter  de¬ 
termines  how  they  shall  find  obedience. 
Not  the  wildest  of  dynamite  apostles 
can  charge  upon  the  New  Testament 
or  on  orthodox  pulpits  that  merciless 
idea  of  competition  which  represents 
the  “cosmic  process”— as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  by  Darwinians— transferre<l  to  so¬ 
ciety.  How,  then,  does  it  happen  tluit 
a  syndicate  of  millionaires  is  govern¬ 
ing  whole  peoples  either  in  defiance  of 
law  or  with  its  connivance,  and  that 
public  opinion  is  languid  or  indifferent, 
or  admires  and  envies  the  successful 
exploiter  of  his  fellows?  I  am  not 
pretending  that  a  universal  silence 
gives  consent  to  the  usurpations  of 
money-lords;  or  that  prot<>sts  are  not 
made  here  and  there  which  may  lead  to 
better  things  in  time.  But  this  I  do 
say,  that  we  should  not  now  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  crisis  of  morality  and  civil¬ 
ization  had  the  principles  on  which 
religion  was  once  acknowledged  not 
suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  men 
—themselves  often  superior  to  their  un- 
bellef— who  made  it  out  to  be  a  delu¬ 
sion,  a  sort  of  mirage  or  cwli  miracula 
vana,  while  the  present  world  alone 
was  real  and  worthy  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

“Hesitating  in  the  moment  of  deci¬ 
sion,  sceptical,  puzzled  and  unresolved” 
—these  are  the  epithets  which  Burke 
finds  applicable  to  a  man  who  has  lost 
his  first  principles.  ’  Will  any  one  say 
that  it  Is  not  a  description  of  large 
numbers  fallen  a  prey  to  the  incohe¬ 
rence  of  latter-day  teaching,  pupils,  so 
far  as  negatives  are  concerned,  of  the 
Agnostic  who  has  supplanted  the  Chris¬ 
tian?  Bht  to  hesitate  in  moral  conjunc¬ 
tures  Is  to  be  lost  True  marriage, 
^  Barke,  mM  supra,  p.  360. 


homes  undefiled,  clean  hands  in  trade, 
call  for  every  degree  of  courage  up  to 
heroism;  what  need  of  all  that  if  in  a 
few  years  or  days  the  curtain  falls 
never  to  rise  again?  “Life  has  only  a 
present  and  passing  value;  let  us  enjoy 
it.”  Such  must  be  the  reasoning  of 
ordinary  folk  when  their  creed  is  de¬ 
molished  by  the  philosopher  who  de¬ 
clares  that  science  is  all  the  knowledge 
we  have,  and  that  to  science  God  and 
the  soul  are  unknown  quantities.  Can 
we  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  ne¬ 
science  thus  enforced  by  authority 
will  create  motives  of  action  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  promises  held  out  by  faitli? 
It  will  create  a  vacuum,  and  appetite 
will  rule  where  religion  is  dead. 

Believers  have  always  insisted  on 
these  consequences  to  society  of  taking 
from  it,  as  our  ancestors  would  have 
spoken,  the  fear  of  God  and  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  His  judgment.  If  I  make  a 
point  of  quoting  from  a  great  conser- 
A'ative  teacher  such  as  Edmund  Burke, 
my  reason  is  that  the  prophecies  he 
uttered  a  long  hundred  years  ago  are 
in  course  of  fulfilment  before  our  eyes. 
But  it  has  been  so  ordered  that  con¬ 
firmation  strong  should  be  given  them 
by  agnostics  of  a  later  date— yes,  and 
by  the  prince  of  agnostics,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  That  witness,  mournful  and 
emphatic,  spread  over  the  concluding 
pages  of  his  recently  published  Auto¬ 
biography,  deserves  the  most  careful  at¬ 
tention;  at  all  events,  it  will  not  be  sus¬ 
pected  as  either  clerical  in  texture  or 
due  to  any  motive  but  the  overpower¬ 
ing  force  of  truth.  Mr.  Spencer  de¬ 
clares  as  follows: 

Many  have,  I  believe,  recognized  the 
fact  that  a  cult  of  some  sort,  with  its 
social  embodiment,  is  a  constituent  in 
every  society  which  has  made  any  prog¬ 
ress;  and  this  has  led  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  control  exercised  over 
men’s  conduct  by  theological  beliefs 
and  priestly  agency,  has  been  indispen¬ 
sable.  The  masses  of  evidence  classi¬ 
fied  and  arranged  in  the  Descriptive 


Agnosticism  and 

Sociology  fiave  forced  this  belief  upon 
me  Independently;  if  not  against  my 
will,  still  without  any  desire  to  entertain 
it  So  conspicuous  are  the  proofs  that 
among  unallied  races  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  progress  in  civilization 
has  gone  along  with  development  of  a 
religious  system,  absolute  in  its  dogmas 
and  terrible  in  its  threatened  penalties, 
administered  by  a  powerful  priesthood, 
that  there  seems  no  escape  from  the  in¬ 
ference  that  the  maintenance  of  social 
subordination  has  peremptorily  re¬ 
quired  the  aid  of  some  such  agency.  * 

What  a  clamor  and  a  protest  would 
not  these  words  have  called  forth  had 
Leo  XIII.  written  them  in  one  of  his 
Encyclicals!  Burke  has  expressed  a  sen¬ 
timent  which  they  almost  over-color  in 
language  far  more  beautiful.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  English  people  of  his  own 
day  as  thinking  themselves  bound  “in 
tlielr  corporate  capacity  to  perform 
their  national  homage  to  the  Institutor, 
and  author,  and  protector  of  civil  so¬ 
ciety.  .  .  .  They  conceive,”  he  says, 
“that  He  who  gave  our  nature  to  be 
perfected  by  our  virtue,  willed  also  the 
necessary  means  of  its  perfection.  He 
willed  therefore  the  State.  He  willed 
it  in  connection  with  the  source  and 
original  archetype  of  all  perfection.” 
And  thus  the  State  itself  becomes  not, 
as  Zarathustra  terms  it,  a  mere  “refuge 
of  the  superfluous,”  but  “a  worthy  of¬ 
fering  on  the  high  altar  of  universal 
praise.”  • 

Yet  that  is  not  all.  Mr.  Spencer  in¬ 
forms  us  that 

this  change  of  feeling  towards  religious 
creeds  and  their  sustaining  institutions 
has  resulted  from  a  deepening  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  sphere  occupied  by  them 
can  never  become  an  unfllled  sphere, 
but  that  there  must  continue  to  arise 
afresh  the  great  questions  concerning 
ourselves  and  surrounding  things;  and 
that,  if  not  positive  answers,  then 
modes  of  consciousness  standing  in 

•  Spencer,  “Autobiography,”  11.  467. 

*  Burke,  11.  p.  870. 
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place  of  positive  answers,  must  eyer 
remain.  “ 

Habemus  confltentem.  The  agnostic,  in 
these  remarkable  passages,  and  the  rest 
which  I  cannot  here  set  down,  pro¬ 
claims  that  religion,  as  it  is  an  ever¬ 
lasting,  in  like  manner  is  it  a  social 
necessity.  The  empty  negative,  which 
leaves  only  a  “cosmic  process”  of  de¬ 
vouring  and  devoured,  will  create  and 
sustain  nothing  human.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  fall  to  produce,  as  we 
may  see  for  ourselves  in  the  nations 
that  suffer  from  it,  and  as  Spencer 
lamented,  an  “indifference  to  every¬ 
thing  beyond  material  Interests  and  the 
superflcial  aspects  of  things.”  Igno¬ 
rance  of  God  lies  at  the  root  of  social 
anarchy.  It  is  fatal  to  genius.  It  has 
no  words  of  condemnation  for  prudent 
vice.  It  has  never  yet  convinced  the 
pleasure-seeker  that  he  had  any  duty  to 
others  except  to  get  enjoyment  out  of 
them.  The  evidence  is  abundant  and 
is  accumulating  that  the  agnostic  nega¬ 
tion  is  not  simply  negative.  Under  its 
influence,  precepts  most  positive,  shap¬ 
ing  the  creed  of  no  small  number,  have 
risen  from  the  deeps.  When  we  look 
at  the  ways  of  business,  fashion,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  at  social  statistics,  a  new 
Decalogue  appears  in  view.  What  are 
its  commandments?  I  seem  to  read 
among  them  these:  “Thou  sbalt  make 
money,  have  no  children,  commit 
adultery,  plead  in  the  divorce  court, 
and  such  duties  done,  commit  suicide.” 
Not  the  individual  only,  but  the  nation, 
if  it  loses  its  old  Christian  prejudices, 
will  enter  on  this  journey  towards 
Hades.  The  test  and  proof  that  a  mis¬ 
take  has  been  made  by  our  agnostic 
philosophers  are  to  be  found  in  the 
national  decay  which  follows  on  their 
teaching,  as  darkness  follows  on 
eclipse.  And  by  national  decay  noth¬ 
ing  else  Is  meant  than  the  suicide  of 
the  race,  consequent  on  frauds  in  mar- 

w  Spencer,  “  Autobiography,”  p.469. 
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riage,  a  dwindling  birth-rate,  unlimited  agnostic  science  by  affirming  its  bank- 
divorce,  degeneracy  in  offspring,  the  ruptcy  in  the  past,  its  hopelessness  in 
abuse  of  stimulants  and  of  pleasure,  the  future.  We  could  not  wish  for  a 
the  clouding  of  intellect,  all  which  are  conjunction  of  proofs  more  formidable 
fated  to  terminate  in  one  disease— the  and  more  unexpected  in  support  of 
denial  of  the  will  to  live.  Professor  Burke’s  great  political  axiom,  that  “the 
Huxley,  to  hinder  this  consummation,  institutor,  and  author,  and  protector 
falls  back  on  Christian  ethics,  which  of  civil  society”  is  '  One  whom  our 
cannot  flourish  when  the  Gospel  has  modern  teachers  refuse  to  have  in  their 
been  rejected.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  knowledge. 

concludes  a  life  spent  in  preaching  William  Barry. 

The  National  Berlew. 
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To  those  who  cull  their  knowledge 
of  current  science  partly,  at  least,  by 
means  of  occasional  glances  at  more  or 
less  distorted  images  of  single  facets, 
such  as  are  to  be  seen  from  time  to 
time  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers, 
I  fear  the  title  of  this  article  may  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  is  somewhat  belated. 
Atoms!  I  hear  them  say,  what  is  be 
thinking  about?  There  are  no  atoms 
now,  they  have  all  been  cut  up  into 
electrons  and  corpuscles.  Who  cares 
about  the  weights  of  the  atoms  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century? 

‘  And  yet  never,  perhaps,  since  Dalton 
propounded  his  atomic  hypothesis  a 
century  or  so  ago  has  the  existence  of 
these  hypothetical  particles  seemed 
quite  so  probable,  quite  so  believable  as 
to-day.  True  it  is  that  within  the  last 
few  years  some  of  our  ideas  about  the 
chemical  atoms  have  been  modifled  pro¬ 
foundly.  The  hydrogen  atom  is  no 
longer  considered  the  smallest  particle. 
If  radium  be  indeed  an  element— and 
no  one  can  deny  that  it  exercises  many 
of  the  functions  of  an  element— then 
the  atoms  of  Dalton  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  indestructible  individuals, 
but  rather  must  be  looked  upon  as 
congeries  of  still  smaller  bodies,  each 
atom  forming  a  kind  of  diminutive 
heavenly  system,  so  to  speak,  such  as 
we  might  picture  to  ourselves  by  think¬ 


ing  about  what  we  should  see,  or  of 
what  we  should  not  see,  if  we  gazed 
upon  the  heavens  through  the  wrong 
end  of  an  immense  and  powerful 
telescope.  Yet,  after  all,  the  idea  of 
the  chemical  atom  remains,  and  the 
part  it  plays  is  not  less  but  even  more 
important  than  of  yore.  Still,  the  basis 
of  most  chemical  speculation,  the  hy¬ 
drogen  atom,  now,  in  addition,  affords 
the  physicist  a  jumping-place,  whence 
be  may  start  on  some  of  bis  amazing 
flights  into  the  regions  where  matter, 
energy,  and  electricity  dissolving,  us 
it  were,  into  one  another,  almost  escape 
the  scrutiny  even  of  his  penetrating 
glances. 

Here,  then,  is  my  excuse— and  you 
have  only  to  read  Professor  J.  J.  Thom¬ 
son’s  lecture  on  “Bodies  smaller  than 
Atoms”  to  see  that  it  Is  a  good  excuse— 
for  asking  the  readers  of  the  Cornhill 
to  hark  back,  and  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  such  an  old-time  subject  as  the 
methods  of  weighing  the  chemical 
atoms. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Cornhill  I 
endeavored  to  give  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  matters  of  this  kind  a  peep 
into  the  processes  by  which  science 
has  succeeded  in  weighing  the  earth, 
the  sun,  and  other  members  of  the 
heavenly  constellations.  The  great 
difficulty,  or  rather  one  of  the  great 
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difficulties,  in  weighing  the  earth  is  its 
bigness.  We  not  only  cannot  by  any 
means  get  the  earth  into  a  scale  pan, 
but  we  cannot  even  form  a  mental 
picture  of  such  a  process.  When  we 
contemplate  the  exploit  of  weighing  an 
atom  our  difficulties  are  of  the  same 
order,  but  of  the  opposite  kind.  For 
atoms,  if  they  exist,  are  far  too  small 
to  be  Isolated.  Think  how  many  chem¬ 
ical  atoms  go  to  make  up  a  single  cubic 
centimetre  of  water,  that  is  about  as 
much  as  would  go  inside  the  shell  of 
a  small  filbert,  say,  about  90,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000  (ninety  thousand 
million  billion),  and  you  will  realize 
the  nature  of  the  task  which  .John 
Dalton,  of  Manchester,  presented  to 
science  when,  by  formulating  bis 
Atomic  Theory,  he  made  it  an  object 
to  determine  the  sizes  and  masses  of 
the  atoms  of  the  elements.  How  were 
Davy,  Wollaston,  and  their  colleagues, 
expert  experimenters  though  they  were, 
to  perform  a  feat  like  this  with  the 
means  then  at  their  disposal?  How 
were  they  to  weigh  bodies  that  could 
not  be  seen  by  means  of  the  most 
powerful  microscopes,  nay,  to  be  exact, 
bodies  which  very  possibly  might  exist 
only  in  the  minds  of  Dalton  and  his 
followers?  Let  us  see  bow  this  task 
has  been  accomplished. 

From  the  earliest  times  philosophers 
have  pondered  on  the  constitution  of 
matter.  Does  everything  consist  of 
grains  held  together  by  some  attracting 
force,  or  is  matter  continuous,  homo¬ 
geneous,  much  as  a  Jelly  seems  to  be  to 
the  bunian  eye?  That  is  the  question. 
The  poet-philosopher  Lucretius  and 
others  among  the  ancients,  and  in  more 
recent  days  the  great  Newton,  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  atoms; 
the  latter  declaring  that  to  him  it 
seemed  probable  “that  God  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  formed  matter  in  solid,  massy, 
hard,  impenetrable,  movable  particles, 

.  .  .  and  that  these  primitive  particles, 
being  solids,  are  incomparably  harder 


than  any  porous  bodies  compounded  of 
them;  even  so  very  hard  as  never  to 
wear  or  break  in  pieces,  no  ordinary 
power  being  able  to  divide  what  God 
Himself  made  one  in  the  first  creation,” 
And,  finally,  John  Dalton,  the  greatest 
of  the  “Atomists”  as  those  who  upheld 
the  grained  structure  theory  of  matter 
were  once  designated,  placed  the  atomic 
hypothesis  on  a  firm  foundation  by 
showing  how  it  might  be  applied  to  the 
elucidation  of  chemical  phenomena. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  matter 
of  the  universe  is  composed  of  minute, 
invisible  particles,  which  have  never 
been  broken  down  or  destroyed  in  the 
various  physical  and  chemical  changes 
to  which  we  have  subjected  them,  ex¬ 
cept  conceivably  in  certain  special  cases 
connected  with  radio-active  change. 
Let  It  be  admitted,  further,  that  there 
are  as  many  kinds  of  atoms  as  there 
axe  chemical  elements,  say,  about 
eighty,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  atom 
of  each  element  differs  from  that  of  the 
atom  of  every  other  element  known  to 
us.  Then  the  question  is.  How  can 
we  compare  the  weights  of  these  eighty 
different  kinds  of  atoms? 

Dalton  himself  made  courageous  at¬ 
tempts  to  solve  this  problem.  But  be 
was  at  a  great  disadvantage.  He  was 
able  to  give  us  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  dif¬ 
ferent  elements  are  unequal,  but  to 
weigh  them  correctly  was  not  yet  pos¬ 
sible  in  bis  time.  In  some  cases  he  was 
able  to  state,  approximately,  the  pro¬ 
portions  in  which  the  better  known 
elements  combine.  He  knew,  for 
example,  that  in  water  one  part  of 
hydrogen  is  united  with  eight  of  oxy¬ 
gen.  *  But  Dalton  and  his  colleagues 
could  not  tell  us  whether  these  pro¬ 
portions  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  union  of  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  or 
to  the  union  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 

>  Dalton’s  value  was  somewhat  lower  than 
this. 
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with  a  single  atom  of  oxygen,  or  to 
some  other  more  complicated  arrange¬ 
ment  And  thus  for  a  long  time  but 
little  progress  was  made,  except  per¬ 
haps  in  Italy,  where  the  delicate  per¬ 
ceptions  of  Avogadro  enabled  him,  as 
early  as  1811,  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  a  silken  thread  which  might  have 
guided  us  into  the  right  path  many 
years  before  most  of  the  chemists 
actually  walked  there. 

Is  it  not  plain  that  if  all  matter 
consists  of  minute  indivisible  particles 
which  conform  to  a  very  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  types,  and  if  all  the  thousands 
of  compounds  known  to  chemists  are 
produced  by  the  joining  together  of 
these  atoms  in  various  numbers,  then 
there  must  be  two  distinct  classes  of 
particles  to  be  considered— first,  the 
atoms,  and,  secondly,  various  groups  of 
atoms;  each  particular  group  probably 
corresponding  to  a  given  element,  or 
to  a  given  compound  substance?  In 
these  latter  groups,  the  mhUcules  in- 
Ugrantes  of  Avogadro  as  distinguished 
from  the  moUcules  ttimcntaires  or 
atoms,  we  have  the  molecules  of  the 
modern  chemist. 

The  obvious  distinction  between  the 
atoms  and  molecules  of  the  gaseous 
elements  was  recognized  by  Avogadro 
and  Ampfire  at  a  veiy  early  stage.  But 
it  so  happened  that  in  their  hands  it 
was  only  fruitful  when  applied  to  the 
gases.  And  thus  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  elapsed  before  their  ideas  on  this 
subject,  and  before  Avogadro’s  fa¬ 
mous  hypothesis  on  the  constitution  of 
the  gases,  which  teaches  us  that  “in 
all  elastic  fluids”— gases— “observed 
under  the  same  conditions  the  mole¬ 
cules  are  placed  at  equal  distances,” 
bore  their  predestined  fruit  in  the 
hands  of  his  eminent  successor,  Jean 
Baptiste  Andr6  Dumas  and  of  those 
who  followed  him. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  half  a  score  pages  to  give  even 
a  passing  glance  at  the  individual  la¬ 


bors  of  the  small  army  of  chemists 
who  have  struggled  with  the  problem 
of  weighing  the  atoms,  we  will  now 
drop  the  historical  details  of  our  sub¬ 
ject,  and  turn  our  attention  to  its 
broader  aspects. 

Let  us  see  exactly  where  we  stand. 
According  to  the  teachings  of  Avogadro, 
Amp6re,  Dumas,  and  the  modern 
chemist,  matter  exists  in  two  distinct 
states  of  subdivision.  First,  there  are 
the  atoms,  which  as  far  as  we  know 
are  quite  indivisible  by  chemical 
means.  Secondly,  there  are  groups  of 
atoms  held  together  by  some  kind  of 
attraction,  and  constituting  the  larger 
particles  called  molecules— a  definite 
group  corresponding  to  each  element 
and  to  each  compound;  the  distinction 
between  elementarj’  and  compound 
molecules  in  terms  of  the  atomic  hy¬ 
pothesis  being  this,  that  in  each  of  the 
former  all  the  atoms  are  similar,  and 
that  the  molecule  may  even  consist  of 
a  single  atom,  whilst  the  molecules  of 
compounds  must  contain,  every  one  of 
them,  atoms  of  at  least  two  different 
kinds.  Then,  in  addition,  Avogadro’s 
hypothesis  teaches  us  that  equal  vol¬ 
umes  of  gases,  if  measured  at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure,  con¬ 
tain  equal  numbers  of  molecules.  This 
last  statement  is  not  absolutely  true, 
but  it  approaches  the  truth  sufflciently 
nearlj'  for  our  purpose.  It  holds 
equally  when  applied  to  elementary 
gases  like  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  to 
compounds  like  steam,  which  is  com¬ 
posed,  ns  we  know,  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  provided  that  the  steam  is 
really  in  the  gaseous  state,  that  is,  if 
it  is  at  a  sufflciently  high  temperature. 

Now,  what  Avogadro’s  hypothesis 
does  for  us  is  this.  It  enables  us  to 
get  round  the  difficulty  created  by  the 
excessive  minuteness  of  atoms  and 
molecules.  Because  if  equal  volumes 
of  two  gases  contain  equal  numbers  of 
molecules,  then  from  the  behavior  of 
these  equal  volumes,  or  of  any  other 
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kiK)wn  volumes  of  these  gases,  when 
they  react  with  one  another  or  with 
other  gases,  we  can  draw  conclusions 
as  to  the  behavior  of  single  molecules. 
For  example,  under  suitable  conditions 
two  volumes  of  the  gas  hydrogen  will 
combine  with  one  volume  of  oxygen, 
and  produce  two  volumes  of  water  in 
the  form  of  steam.  It  does  not  matter 
what  volumes  are  taken;  they  may  be 
cubic  Inches,  pints,  gallons,  cubic  cen¬ 
timetres,  what  you  will,  provided  that 
they  correspond  to  the  proportions  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

Now  suppose  that  in  a  given  case  the 
one  volume  of  oxygen  contained  one 
billion  molecules  of  o.xygen.  Then 
would  It  not  follow  from  Avogadro’s 
hypothesis  that  the  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  contained  two  billion  mole¬ 
cules  of  hydrogen,  and  that  the  two 
volumes  of  steam  produced  by  their 
combination  contained  two  billion  mole¬ 
cules  of  steam? 

But  if  this  Is  so,  then  one  billion 
molecules  of  oxygen  will  unite  with 
two  billion  molecules  of  hydrogen  and 
yield  two  billion  molecules  of  steam; 
or,  dividing  each  of  these  numbers  by 
one  billion,  we  find  that  one  molecule 
of  oxygen  will  unite  with  two  mole¬ 
cules  of  hydrogen  and  produce  two 
molecules  of  steam. 

Thus,  the  hypothesis  affords  us  a 
bridge,  as  It  were,  by  which  we  can 
pass  from  large  volumes  of  gases  which 
we  can  handle'  to  the  minuter  mole¬ 
cules,  which  Individually  are  invisible, 
intangible,  and  only  to  be  clearly  con¬ 
ceived,  In  fact,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
well-trained  imagination. 

Before  we  proceed  to  apply  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Avogadro  In  our  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  of  weighing  an  atom, 
there  is  one  other  illustration  which 
will  help  us  to  realize  Its  value.  It  Is 
easy  to  see  that  In  each  molecule  of  a 
compound  there  must  be  at  least  one 
atom  of  each  constituent  element,  and, 
accordingly,  that  such  molecules  must 


be  made  up  of  two,  three,  four,  or  some 
larger  number  of  atoms.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  equally  easy  to  form  an 
opinion  about  the  molecules  of  the 
elements;  to  decide,  for  example, 
whether  these  consist  of  single  atoms 
or  of  pairs,  of  triplets,  or  of  yet  more 
complex  groups.  Now  this  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  cons'iderable  importance. 

We  know,  as  has  already  been  ex¬ 
plained,  that  one  volume  of  oxygen 
will  combine  with  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  produce  two  volumes  of 
steam,  or,  substituting  as  before  mole¬ 
cules  for  volumes,  that  a  molecule  of 
oxygen  will  unite  with  two  molecules 
of  hydrogen  and  yield  two  molecules 
of  water  In  the  form  of  steam.  This 
tells  us  Just  what  we  want  to  learn. 
For  since  there  must  be  at  least  one 
atom  of  oxygen  in  each  of  these  two 
molecules  of  water— that  Is,  two 
atoms  of  oxygen  In  the  two  mole¬ 
cules  of  water  taken  together— It 
is  clear  that  the  molecule  of  oxygen 
from  which  they  were  produced  must 
itself  have  contained  at  the  very  least 
two  such  atoms,  for  It  would  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  whole  body  of  chemi¬ 
cal  knowledge  to  suppose  that  a  single 
atom  of  any  kind  is  created  In  the 
course  of  any  chemical  change.  By 
similar  experiments,  supplemented  by 
similar  reasoning,  we  can  arrive  at  the 
constitution  of  other  elementary  mole¬ 
cules,  and  we  find  that  while  hydrogen 
molecules  and  many  others  are  diat¬ 
omic  like  oxygen,  others  again  are  dif¬ 
ferently  constituted,  some,  e.p.  ozone, 
the  more  active  phase  of  oxygen,  being 
composed  of  three  atoms,  others  of 
four,  and  so  on;  whilst  some,  for  ex¬ 
ample  quicksilver  and  argon,  have 
molecules  which  are  composed  of  single 
atoms. 

Before  we  may  hope  to  follow  the 
processes,  simple  as  they  are  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  Involved  in  weighing  an  atom, 
we  have  still  to  gain  a  really  definite 
idea  of  what  it  is  we  want  to  weigh. 
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At  present  \ve  are  too  nearly  in  the 
position  of  the'  chemists  of  a  century 
ago,  for  it  was^  just  the  want  of  a 
really  definite  and  correct  idea  of  an 
atom  that  made  it  so  difficult  for  Dal¬ 
ton  and  his  immediate  successors  not 
only  to  fix  atomic  weights,  but  even  to 
argue  with  one  another  comfortably 
about  them.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor 
to  throw  our  notions  Into  a  more  pre¬ 
cise  form. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  element 
carbon,  which  exists  In  the  forms  of 
soot,  diamond,  and  black  lead.  Most 
of  us  know  that  carbon  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  elements;  that 
Its  compounds  are  vastly  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  those  of  any  other  single 
element,  and  perhaps  more  numerous 
than  those  of  all  the  other  elements 
taken  together;  that  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  components  of  the  tissues  of  all 
animals  and  all  vegetables.  And  some, 
perhaps,  are  aware  that  many  of  the 
carbon  compounds  are  gases,  or  become 
gaseous  at  hlgli  temperatures,  and  that, 
consequently,  this  element  lends  itself 
well  to  our  purpose.  Therefore,  let 
us  try  to  answer  the  question.  What  do 
we  mean,  exactly,  by  an  atom  of  car¬ 
bon? 

Since  atoms  have  never  yet  been 
divided  in  ordinary  cases  of  chemical 
change,  and  since  they  unite  to  form 
the  larger  and  more  complex  individ¬ 
uals  called  molecules,  one  thing  seems 
quite  clear.  If  we  can  discover  what 
Is  the  smallest  quantity  of  carbon  that 
,  is  present  In  any  one  of  the  molecules 
which  contain  carbon,  we  shall  have  a 
quantity  which  must  correspond  to  the 
weight  of  one,  two,  or  more  atoms  of 
that  element:  a  weight  which  may  be 
greater  than  that  of  an  atom  of  carbon, 
and.  if  so,  must  be  an  exact  multiple  of 
Its  atomic  weight,  but  which  cannot  be 
less  than  the  weight  of  a  single  atom 
of  carbon,  since  no  molecule  can  con¬ 
tain  less  than  an  atom  of  any  con¬ 
stituent  element.  These  considerations 


carry  us  a  step  forward,  and  plant  our 
feet  on  comparatively  firm  ground,  but 
they  leave  us  In  need  of  a  standard  of 
reference. 

In  the  earliest  attempts  to  compare 
the  “weight”  of  the  earth  with  the 
weights  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  was 
found  Injpossible,  for  a  time,  to  express 
the  values  calculated  from  astronomi¬ 
cal  observations  in  accordance  with  any 
of  the  common  standards  such  as  the 
gram,  the  ounce,  or  the  pound.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  earth  Itself  was  adopted  as 
the  standard,  and  was  said  to  have  the 
density  1;  the  density  of  the  sun,  which 
is  one  quarter  as  great  as  that  of  the 
earth,  being  expressed  by  the  figures 
0.25,  that  of  Venus  and  Mars  as  0.9, 
and  so  on.  We  meet  with  exactly  the 
same  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  atoms. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
shrewd  gruesses  at,  or  perhaps  I  might 
say  to  estimate,  the  weights  of  atoms, 
and  one  of  these  estimates  puts  the 
weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  for 
example,  at  about  the  forty-mllllon-mil- 
lion-millionth  part  of  nine  one  hundred- 
thousandths  of  a  gram,  a  gram  being 
15%  grains;  but  for  several  reasons  it  Is 
thought  sounder  to  take  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  as  our  standard,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity,  to  say  that  this 
weighs  1;  hydrogen  being  chosen  be¬ 
cause  its  atoms  are  the  lightest,  al¬ 
though  there  are  certain  practical  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  selection. 

Now  suppose  we  were  to  obtain  and 
analyze  samples  of  all  the  compounds 
formed  by  hydrogen  with  other  ele¬ 
ments,  and  also  samples  of  every  com¬ 
pound  containing  carbon,  and  in  this 
way  ascertained  the  respective  propor¬ 
tions  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  100 
parts  of  every  compound.  And  sup¬ 
pose,  further,  that  we  determined  also 
the  weight  of  the  molecule  of  every  one 
of  these  compounds.  Then,  by  doing 
a  number  of  sums  in  proportion  we 
could  find  what  proportion  of  hydrogen 
is  present  in  a  molecular  weight  of  each 
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compound  containing  hydrogen,  and  weights  of  the  atoms.  They  tell  us 
what  proportion  of  carbon  is  present  that  carbon  atoms  are  twelve  times  as 
In  a  molecular  weight  of  ‘every  com-  heavy  as  hydrogen  atoms,  oxygen 
pound  containing  carbon.  If  we  did  all  atoms  sixteen  times  as  heavy,  and  so 
this  I  think  we  should  discover  the  on;  but  since  we  do  not  definitely 
smallest  quantity  of  carbon  in  a  molec-  know  how  many  hydrogen  atoms  go 
ular  weight  of  any  carbon  compound  to  make  a  gram,  we  cannot  give  any 
to  be  twelve  times  as  -  great  as  the  similar  information  about  the  weights 
smallest  quantity  of  hydrogen  in  a  of  the  other  atoms  either.  We  are  not. 
molecular  weight  of  any  compound  of  in  fact,  quite  so  far  advanced  in  the 
hydrogen,  and  I  express  this  opinion  by  process  of  weighing  the  minute  atoms 
saying  that  atoms  of  carbon  are  twelve  us  in  that  of  weighing  the  great  globe, 
times  as  heavy  as  atoms  of  hydrogen.  the  earth.  Nevertheless,  even  in  this 
In  practice,  however,  we  have  to  con-  direction,  as  has  already  been  said,  a 
tent  ourselves  with  something  far  less  certain  amount  of  progress  has  been 
exhaustive  than  the  tremendous  re-  made. 

search  outlined  in  the  previous  para-  I  hope  that  now  my  readers  have 
graph.  There  are  thousands  and  thou-  gained  in  a  general  way  a  tolerably 
sands  of  compounds  containing  carbon  distinct  idea  of  what  we  mean  by  the 
and  hydrogen.  We  do  not  know  the  weights  of  atoms,  and  that  they  realize 
composition  of  all  these  compounds,  the  part  played  by  Avogadro’s  hypoth- 
and  we  do  not  know  their  molecular  csis  in  fixing  these  weights.  If  equal 
weights  in  every  case,  and  therefore  we  volumes  of  two  gases  contain  equal 
must  be  satisfied  with  some  scheme  numbers  of  similar  molecules,  is  it  not 
far  less  ambitious  than  the  ideal  one  clear  that  the  weights  of  these  equal 
which  I  have  put  before  you.  We  volumes  must  be  proportional  to  the 
might,  for  example,  find  the  composl-  weights  of  the  individual  molecules 
tion  and  molecular  weights  of  as  many  which  compose  them;  and  that  if  we 
compounds  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen  desire  to  learn  the  compositions  of  the 
as  circumstances  permit,  and  then,  be-  molecules  of  the  two  substances  we 
cause  we  can  do  nothing  better,  take  have  only  to  analyze  equal  volumes. of 
for  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  carbon  the  them  in  order  to  discover  what  we  wish 
smallest  quantity  of  carbon  we  have  to  know? 

found  in  a  molecular  weight  of  any  Guided  by  these  considerations,  we< 
compound  containing  carbon,  compared  see  that  to  ascertain  the  relative  atomic 
with  the  smallest  quantity  of  hydrogen  weight  of  an  element  we  must  analyze 
found  in  a  similar  manner  in  a  molec-  as  many  compounds  of  the  element  as 
ular  weight  of  any  compound  contain-  possible,  deduce  the  molecular  weights 
Ing  hydrogen.  The  atomic  weight  of  of  these  compounds  from  their  den- 
carbon  thus  arrived  at  is  12.  If  we  ex-  slties  ’  in  the  gaseous  state,  as  in¬ 
tend  the  idea  of  an  atom  as  thus  de-  dlcated  by  the  famous  hypothesis  of 

fined  to  the  other  elements,  you  will  Avogadro;  and  then  take  as  the  atomic 
see  we  may  say  that  the  atomic  weight  weight  of  the  element  the  quantity 

of  any  element  is  the  smallest  weight  present  in  a  molecular  proportion  of 

of  that  element  yet  discovered  in  any  that  compound  which  contains  the  ele- 
molecule  containing  it  compared  with  ment  in  the  smallest  proportion.  The 
the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  ascer-  actual  process  of  weighing  an  atom  is 
tained  in  a  similar  manner  and  taken  not,  truly,  by  any  means  so  simple  ns 
as  1.  In  short,  the  atomic  weights  of  ,  ^ 

the  chemists  give  us  the  relative  known  as  their  densities. 
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my  words  suggest.  There  are  two  seri¬ 
ous  sources  of  error.  First,  it  is  not 
easy,  though  It  has  been  done  in  some 
cases,  to  compare  the  weights  of  equal 
volumes  of  gases  very  exactly.  Hence 
molecular  weights  based  upon  the  den¬ 
sities  of  gases  are  apt  to  be  less  close 
to  the  truth  than  we  could  wish.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  much  depends  on  the  chemist  in¬ 
cluding  among  the  compounds  he  ana¬ 
lyzes  that  particular  compound  which 
contains  the  element  he  studies  in  the 
smallest  proportion;  on  his  being  able 
to  prepare  that  compound  in  a  highly 
purified  states  on  its  being  a  substance 
which  lends  itself  to  exact  analysis, 
and  also  one  whose  vapor  density  can 
be  determined.  Thus  there  are  many 
pitfalls,  and  failure,  as  you  will  per¬ 
ceive,  on  any  single  point  may  be  fatal 
to  the  final  result. 

Some  one  has  said  that  an  essayist 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  ambassador  from 
the  realms  of  literature,  science,  or  art. 
I  take  it  to  be  the  business  of  such  an 
ambassador  to  enlighten  rather  than 
to  teach;  that  it  is  his  duty  to  treat  the 
subject  of  his  essay  broadly  rather  than 
minutely;  to  avoid  rather  than  to  revel 
in  details;  and,  above  all,  to  put  aside 
every  kind  of  technicaiity  if  he  can 
possibly  create  the  impression  he  de¬ 
sires  without  it.  He  may  even  Invent 
•illustrations,  and  use  his  inventions  in 
the  place  of  real  cases  in  order  to  keep 
clear  of  the  complexities  which  so  fre¬ 
quently  overlie  scientific  investigations 
and  hide  the  truth  from  those  who  look 
on  from  the  outside.  And  I  ought  per¬ 
haps  to  confess  here  that  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pages  I  have  exercised  my  func¬ 
tion  as  an  ambassador  in  a  liberal 
spirit;  that  though  I  have  given,  as  I 
believe,  a  true  picture  of  the  ideas  on 
which  the  method  of  weighing  atoms 
is  based,  my  account  of  the  matter  is 
really  a  picture  and  not  a  photograph. 
So  little  is  this  account  photographic, 
in  fact,  that  if,  within  the  next  few 
days,  any  of  my  readers  should  turn 


over  the  pages  of  a  book  on  the  fixing 
of  atomic  weights,  they  might  perhaps 
rub  their  eyes  and  wonder  what  bear¬ 
ing  the  matter  in  the  book  could  possi¬ 
bly  have  on  the  process  of  atom-weigh¬ 
ing  as  described  in  this  article.  Never¬ 
theless,  my  account  is  not  a  dream;  it 
really  tells  you  what  the  chemist  tries  to 
measure  in  his  researches  on  the  weights 
of  atoms,  and  shows,  in  outline,  the 
foundations  on  which  his  methods  of 
compassing  his  object  rest.  But  hav¬ 
ing  now  broken  ground,  and  given,  as  I 
hope,  sound  ideas  if  but  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  subject,  I  shall  treat  the 
remaining  portions  somewhat  differ¬ 
ently. 

I  have  already  said  how  very  difficult 
it  may  be  to  follow  precisely  the  line 
of  work  suggested  in  the  earlier  parts 
of  this  essa.v.  Even  if  this  were  not 
so,  however,  we  should  still  seek  light 
from  other  directions.  In  science,  as 
in  the  law  courts,  we  are  compelled 
sometimes  to  rely  upon  the  evidence  of 
a  single  witness— that  is,  on  a  single 
fact.  When  two  facts  seem  to  be  in 
con  filet,  we  may  be  driven  to  decide 
which  is  the  more  credible  of  the  two. 
But  we  prefer,  of  course,  to  have  in¬ 
dependent  confirmatory  evidence  before 
us,  and  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 
Hence  ever  since  the  problem  of  weigh¬ 
ing  the  atoms  was  first  seriously  at¬ 
tacked,  chemists  have  been  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  new  methods.  We  want,  first, 
further  methods  of  weighing  molecules, 
so  that  the  ideas  expounded  above  may 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  substances 
which  have  not  been  made  gaseous— 
that  is  to  say,  to  cases  which  are  not 
covered  by  Avogadro’s  hypothesis;  and, 
secondly,  science  demands  further 
methods  of  weighing  atoms,  in  order 
that  we  may  control  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  working  along  the  lines  al¬ 
ready  suggested. 

Fortunately,  as  we  shall  see,  atoms 
and  molecules  have  other  measurable 
qualities  besides  mass,  and  thus  the 
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resources  we  seek  are  at  our  disposal. 
These  resources,  iu  fact,  though  not 
exactly  abundant,  are  suflJciently 
varied  and  extensive  to  compel  us,  here, 
to  restrict  our  attention  to  a  few  il¬ 
lustrations.  First,  let  us  consider  the 
case  of  the  molecules. 

Avogadro  has  shown  us  how  to  de¬ 
duce  the  relative  weights  of  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  gaseous  substances  from  their 
densities,  but  unfortunately  many  sub¬ 
stances  cannot  be  made  gaseous. 
Raoult,  the  French  physicist,  has  come 
to  our  aid  here,  and  has  taught  us  how 
to  weigh  the  molecules  of  substances 
when  they  are  di.ssolved  in  water  or 
other  solvents. 

Unfortunately,  again,  some  sub¬ 
stances,  when  heated  to  the  point  at 
which  they  turn  into  vapor,  do  not 
merely  undergo  a  physical  transforma¬ 
tion  like  that  which  occurs  when  water 
is  converted  into  steam,  but  are  for 
the  time  being  destroyed— that  is,  con¬ 
verted  into  new  things  altogether— 
with  the  result  that  if  we  calculate  the 
weights  of  their  molecules  from  their 
densities  we  draw  completely  wrong 
conclusions.  Chemists  have  learnt  how 
to  detect  these  substances,  however, 
and,  moreover,  have  Invented  chemical 
methods  of  weighing  molecules  which 
can  be  applied  to  these  and  other  cases 
of  a  similar  kind.  These  two  examples 
are  very  far  from  sufficient;  they  do 
not  exhaust  our  resources  nor  do  tliey 
fully  cover  the  ground.  But  they  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  our  resources,  and, 
the  reader’s  time  aud  probably  his  pa¬ 
tience  being  limited,  they  must  suffice. 

Raoult’s  beautiful  method  of  weigh¬ 
ing  molecules  is  based  on  the  freezing- 
points  of  solutions.  Everyone  knows 
that  sea  water  freezes  much  leas  read¬ 
ily  than  river  or  spring  water.  This 
is  due  to  the  solid  matter  which  sen 
water  contains.  Aud  It  is  a  curious 
aud  interesting  fact,  speaking  gen¬ 
erally,  that  adding  a  little  foreign  mat¬ 
ter,  such  as  sugar,  to  pure  water  not 


only  lowers  the  freezing-point  of  the 
latter,  but  acts  in  such  a  way  that  the 
effect  produced  is  very  simply  related 
to  the  molecular  weight  of  the  solid 
dissolved,  except  in  the  case  of  solu¬ 
tions  which  conduct  electricity.  It  may 
sound  aimost  absurd,  but  is  neverthe¬ 
less  true,  that  by  observing  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  a  dilute  solution  of 
sugar  freezes  a  chemist  can  determine 
the  weights  of  the  molecules  of  sugar 
compared  with  the  weight  of  an  atom 
of  hydrogen.  The  process  cannot  even 
be  said  to  be  very  difficult,  for  quite 
re.spectable  results  can  be  got  by  capa¬ 
ble  schoolboys  after  a  little  practice. 
All  that  is  wanted  is  a  chemical  bal¬ 
ance,  a  delicate  thermometer,  a  few 
glass  tubes  and  basins,  some  ice,  and 
the  power  to  use  them.  Nor  is  the  idea 
of  the  method  difficult  to  follow.  If  you 
take  half  a  dozen  suitable  substances, 
rll  of  known  molecular  weight;  dis¬ 
solve  weighed  quantities  of  each  sepa¬ 
rately  in  known  quantities  of  water, 
so  us  to  obtain  dilute  solutions;  ob¬ 
serve  the  temperatures  at  which  these 
solutions  freeze,  aud  then,  from  your 
results,  calculate  the  freezing-points  of 
a  set  of  similar  but  stronger  solutions 
containing  respectively  a  molecular 
weight  in  grams '  of  each  solid  to  one 
hundred  grams  of  water,  you  will  find 
in  every  case  that  the  calculated  freez¬ 
ing-point  is  not  far  distant  from— 1ft® 
C.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  these  cun  be  accounted  for;  and 
thus,  if  we  can  determhie  the  number 
of  grams  of  a  given  substance  which 
must  be  dissolved  in  100  grams  of  water 
in  order  to  produce  a  solution  which  will 
freeze  at— 19®  C.,  we  shall  have  Its 
approximate  molecular  weight,  unless 
the  substance  belongs  to  one  of  those 
classes  which  are  known  not  to  con¬ 
form  to  Raoult’s  rule.  Other  solvents 
may  be  employed  in  place  of  water, 

I  The  molecular  weight  of  “common  salt’’ 
is  58.3;  Its  molecular  weight  in  grams,  accord¬ 
ingly,  Is  58.8  grams. 
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and  other  physical  properties— e.i/.  the 
temperature  at  which  solutions  of 
known  strength  boil — can  also  be  made 
use  of.  but  we  must  not  dwell  upon 
these  here. 

Soon  after  Dumas  re-dlrected  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  methods  of  applying  Ato- 
gadro’s  hypothesis  to  the  weighing  of 
molecules,  it  was  found  that  In  certain 
cases  it  led  to  results  which  chemists 
were  quite  unable  to  accept.  This 
brings  us  to  a  chemical  method  of 
weighing  molecules. 

The  vapor  density  of  sulphuric  acid 
suggests  that  its  molecule  must  be 
forty -nine  times  as  heavy  as  an  atom 
of  hydrogen.  Now  no  chemist  can 
admit  that  this  is  correct. 

When  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with 
an  alkali,  such  as  soda,  in  certain  pro¬ 
portions  its  acid  qualities  are  destroyed 
— it  is,  as  we  say,  neutralized— and  if 
we  analyze  the  new  substance  thus  pro¬ 
duced  we  find  that  the  hydrogen  of  the 
original  acid  is  gone  and  the  metal 
sodium  reigns  in  its  stead.  If,  however, 
we  vary  the  amount  of  soda  used,  if 
tve  take  half  as  much  soda  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  neutralize  a  given  weight  of 
acid,  or  twice  as  much,  or  one-third 
as  much,  and  so  on,  we  discover,  sooner 
or  later,  that  we  can  get  two  distinct 
salts  from  sulphuric  acid  and  soda, 
and  no  more.  We  find,  moreover,  that 
In  one  of  these  salts  all  the  hydrogen 
of  tlie  acid  is  replaced  by  sodium,  in 
the  other  only  half.  Now,  if  the  hydro¬ 
gen  in  the  molecules  of  the  acid  exists 
there  in  the  form  of  indivisible  atoms, 
as  the  atomic  theory  asserts,  does  it  not 
follow,  since  we  can  only  expel  this 
hydrogen  in  two  stages,  first  one- 
half,  and  then  the  second  half, 
that  each  molecule  of  the  acid  must 
contain  two  ^toms  of  hydrogen,  no 
more  and  no  less?  But  if  this  is  so,  if 
each  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  con¬ 
tains  exactly  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
then  that  weight  of  acid  which  con¬ 
tains  these  two  atoms-^that  is,  for  prac¬ 


tical  purposes,  two  parts  of  hydrogen 
—will  be  its  molecular  weight.  Now 
analysis  shows  that  ninety-eight  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid  contain  two  parts  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  chemists  therefore 
say  that  its  molecular  weight  is  98,  not 
49. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask.  Does  not  this 
force  us  to  abandon  Avogadro’s  hypoth¬ 
esis?  No,  it  does  not  do  this.  It  only 
warns  us  to  take  care  that  we  do  not 
apply  it  to  the  case  of  a  substance  like 
sulphuric  acid,  which  splits  up  when 
heated.  And  as  usually  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  detect  such  sqbstances, 
Avogadro’s  hypothesis  stands  un¬ 
shaken. 

And  now  we  must  consider,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  one  or  two  other  characteristic 
properties  of  the  atoms  which  we  can 
apply  in  the  operation  of  weighing 
them.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  important  of  these,  which  can  only 
be  mentioned  in  passing,  is  connected 
with  the  shapes  of  the  crystals '  into 
which  they  enter;  another  of  equal  im¬ 
portance,  and  more  easy  for  laymen 
to  follow,  is  their  capacity  for  heat. 

There  is  a  familiar  experiment  in 
physics  which  consists  in  making  sev¬ 
eral  balls  equal  in  weight  but  com¬ 
posed  of  different  metals  equally  hot 
by  placing  them  in  boiling  water  and 
then  quickly  transferring  them  to  a 
slab  of  wax.  When  this  is  done  the 
metallic  masses  sink  into  the  wax  at 
very  different  rates,  some  melting  much 
wax  and  making  large  holes,  others 
melting  little  wax  and  making  holes 
which  are  smaller.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  equal  weights  of  different 
metals  take  up  unequal  quantities  of 
heat  when  their  temperatures  rise 
through  equal  numbers  of  degrees,  say, 
for  example,  from  0®  C,  to  100®  C.,  and 
therefore,  in  accordance  with  a  well- 
known  principle,  give  out  unequal 
quantities  of  heat  during  the  subse¬ 
quent  process  of  cooling.  About  the 
year  1819  it  occurred  to  Dulong  and 
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Petit  to  consider  the  effect  of  taking,  is  forearmed.  We  have  only  to  be 
instead  of  equal  weights  of  the  ele-  cautious  when  we  study  non-metals, 
ments,  atomic  weights,  or  rather  and  no  harm  will  befall.  Duloug  and 
quantities  proportional  to  their  atomic  Petit’s  rule  has  done  chemistry  great 
weights.  Thus,  the  atomic  weight  of  service. 

iron  being  56  and  that  of  copper  and  One  more  illustration,  and  I  have 
tin  63  and  118,  they  did  not  study  the  done.  From  early  days  chemists  have 
behavior  of  1  gram  or  of  10  grams  of  been  in  the  habit  of  arranging  many 
each,  but  that  of  56  grams  of  iron,  63  of  the  eiements  in  groups  or  families 
grams  of  copper,  and  118  grams  of  tin.  according  to  their  resemblances.  When 
The  result  was  very  remarkable.  They  studying  these  groups  they  gradually 
found  that  the  quantity  of  heat  re-  recognized  signs  that  there  exists  some 
qulred  to  raise  an  atomic  proportion  connection  between  the  properties  apd 
of  a  metal  from  0®  C.  to  100®  C.,  or  atomic  weights  of  the  members  of  these 
through  any  corresponding  range  of  groups,  and  in  1864  an  Englishman, 
temperature,  was  nearly  the  same  in  Mr.  .T.  A.  R.  Newlands,  was  on  the 
each  case.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  new  verge,  as  it  seems  to  us  now,  of  fully 
and  splendid  criterion  to  help  us  to  fix  discovering  the  law  subsequently 
atomic  weights.  The  atoms  of  the  ele-  worked  out  by  Professor  Mendel6eff  in 
ments  have,  approximately,  equal  Russia  and  by  Professor  Lotbar  Meyer 
capacities  for  heat.  If  a  certain  quan-  in  Germany,  now  widely  known  as  the 
tlty  of  heat  is  required  to  raise  an  Periodic  Law,  which  enabled  the  for- 
atomic  proportion,  say,  56  grains,  of  mer  to  predict  the  existence  of  a  num- 
iron  from  the  freezing-point  to  the  boll-  ber  of  elements  and  to  foretell  their 
Ing-polnt  of  water,  then  an  approxi-  chief  chemical  and  physical  properties 
mately  equal  quantity  of 'heat  will  be  and  their  atomic  weights.  According  to 
needed  to  raise  an  atomic  proportion  this  law  the  properties  of  the  elements 
of  any  other  metffl  through  an  equal  vary  periodically  with  the  weights  of 
range  of  temperature.  When  once  this  their  atoms,  so  that  if  they  are 
quantity  of  heat  has  been  fixed,  then  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  atomic 
to  find  the  atomic  weight  of  a  new  weights  similar  elements  recur  at  some- 
element  we  have  only  to  ascertain  by  what  regular  intervals;  the  eighth  ele- 
an  experiment,  not  a  very  easy  one  ment  resembling  the  first,  the  ninth 
however,  how  much  of  the  new  ele-  resembling  the  second,  and  so  on, 
ment  absorbs  this  quantity  of  heat  in  which  enables  us  to  foretell  the  proper¬ 
passing  from  0®  C.  to  100®  C.  This  is,  ties  of  an  element  if  we  know  Its 
in  effect,  the  famous  rule  of  Dulong  atomic  weight,  or  to  foretell  Its  atomic 
and  Petit.  The  results  obtained  by  Its  weight  if  we  are  acquainted  with  its 
aid  are  not  very  exact,  because  the  properties..  This  state  of  affairs  seems 
necessary  experiments  are  not  easily  unlikely  to  be  the  result  of  mere  acci- 
carried  out  under  suitable  conditions,  dent — the  chances  against  that  are  too 
But  this  does  not  very  much  matter,  great — and  thus  it  affords  us  a  dis- 
for  we  have  the  means  of  correcting  tinctly  useful  means  of  checking  atomic 
them.  A  more  serious  defect  lies  in  weights  selected  upon  other  considera- 
the  fact  that  whilst  the  rule  applies  tions.  The  Periodic  Law  does  not  by 
well  to  the  metals,  which  form  the  itself  enable  us  to  make  close  deter- 
majorlty  of  the  elements,  it  does  not  minations  of  the  weights  of  atoms, 
do  equally  good  service  in  the  case  of  But  this  does  not  much  matter.  For 
such  elements  as  carbon,  silicon,  and  in  every  case,  in  practice,  the  actual 
boron.  But  here,  again,  forewarned  selection  of  the  atomic  weight  of  an 
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element  is  controlled  by  the  fact  that, 
as  any  given  atom  in  combining  with 
hydrogen  must  unite  with  one,  two,  or 
more  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  true 
atomic  weight  of  the  element  must  be 
an  exact  multiple  of  the  quantity  which 
Th«  CornbiU  Hagazine. 


will  combine  with  a  single  atom  or 
one  part  of  hydrogen.  This,  however, 
brings  up  another  subject— viz.  the 
methods  of  fixing  “the  combining  num¬ 
bers”  of  the  elements,,  which  is  far  too 
big  a  matter  to  touch  at  this  stage. 

TT.  A.  Shenstonc. 


FROM  THE  TOLL-BAR  OF  THE  GALATA  BRIDGE. 


Who,  that  has  ever  visited  Constan¬ 
tinople,  can  fall  to  remember  the  pic¬ 
turesque  bridge  which,  by  uniting  the 
Port  of  Galata  with  the  opposite  coast, 
makes  a  convenient,  though  somewhat 
uneven,  roadway  by  which  the  foreign 
tourist  can  proceed  from  his  hotel  at 
P6ra  to  the  wonderful  mosques  and 
bazaars  of  Stamboul? 

To  the  fascinating  Eastern  city,  built, 
like  Rome,  upon  its  seven  bills,  this 
bridge  is,  in  one  respect,  what  the 
Ponte  Vecchlo  is  to  Florence,  thougli 
with  a  difference.  The  two  bridges  are 
no  more  really  alike  than  are  the  Arno 
and  the  Golden  Horn,  though  both  are 
prominent  features  in  the  landscape 
as  the  eye  travels  up  or  down  tlie 
~  sunny  expanse  of  rippling  water.  The 
resemblance,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is 
purely  sentimental,  arising  prolaibly 
from  the  fear  that  both  bridges  may  be 
doomed  to  destruction  at  no  very  dis¬ 
tant  date. 

If  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
in  Europe  were  ever  to  pass  into  tlie 
hands  of  tlie  Giaour,  the  Galata  Bridge 
would,  probably,  be  one  of  the  first 
relics  of  the  past  to  be  swept  away 
In  order  to  give  place  to  something 
more  after  the  pattern  of  Putney  or 
Hammersmith,  while  the  Ponte  Vec- 
cbio,  ns  most  of  us  are  aware,  has  only 
been  saved  from  destruction  at  the 
bands  of  its  own  townsfolk  by  the  in¬ 
tercession  of  the  stranger. 

In  spite  of  its  venerable  and  weather¬ 
beaten  appearance,  the  Galata  Bridge 


is  not,  in  reality,  what  can  be  called 
“old”  (for  a  bridge,  at  any  rate)— 
particularly  at  Coustautiiiople,  where, 
compared  with  almost  every  other 
building  of  importance,  it  is  decidediy 
modern.  It  was  constructed  as  lately 
as  ill  1845,  by  the  grandmother  of  the 
present  Sultan— who  derlveil  a  large 
income  from  the  tolls— in  the  place  of 
a  bridge  of  boats,  which  connected  the 
Kapan  with  Azab  Kapu,  in  former 
days,  so  that  It  must  have  grown  pre¬ 
maturely  old,  simply  by  reason  of  the 
immense  amount  of  traffic  that  is  per¬ 
petually  passing  over  it.  Just  as  the 
heart  of  a  man  may  become  aged  and 
worn  when  It  is  continually  a  prey  to 
recurring  and  varied  emotions.  It  is 
fashioned,  for  the  most  part,  of  gray- 
llchened  wood,  loosely  Jointed  together, 
through  the  holes  and  crevices  in  which 
one  can  look  down  at  the  twinkling 
waters  of  the  Golden  Horn,  that  are 
said.  Just  here,  to  be  of  enormous 
depth.  Towards  the  centre  it  hunches 
up  its  back  like  the  dorsal  bone  of  a 
mammoth,  and  the  great  iron  ribs  and 
girders  that  intersect  It  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances  seem  as  if  they  would  almost 
shake  soul  and  body  asunder  every 
time  that  one  Jolts  or  clatters  over 
them  upon  wheels.  In  the  evening, 
when,  beyond  the  heights  above  Stam- 
boul,  the  mosques,  and  minarets,  and 
pointed  cypress-groves  rise  sharply  de¬ 
fined  against  the  brilliant  hues  of  the 
sky,  the  scene  is  impressive  in  the  ex¬ 
treme: 
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A  blaze  of  lurid  gold,  and  daylight  sets 

Behind  the  cypress-spires,  where  dead 
men  lie 

Beneath  their  turban’d  tombstones, 
and  the  sky 

Is  dappled  with  the  hue  of  violets; 
Here  gleams  the  Golden  Horn,  with 
fishers,  nets. 

And  all  the  fieet  of  varied  ships  that 

fly 

The  fiags  of  half  the  world,  and  there, 
on  high. 

The  city  with  its  mosques  and  min¬ 
arets, 

while,  at  this  same  hour,  wheu  “day¬ 
light  sets,”  the  great  dome  of  the  Yeui 
Valideh  Mosque  might  almost  seem  to 
be  a  purple  mountain,  overshadowing 
that  part  of  the  bridge  which  is  nearest 
to  the  Stamboul  side, 

A  stranger,  taken  to  this  bridge  for 
the  first  time  and  set  down  upon  a 
camp-stool  close  to  one  of  its  toll-gates, 
‘  might  well  be  excused  for  imagining 
that  almost  every  sort  and  condition 
of  man  and  lieost  were  defiling  past 
him  for  his  own  special  delectation  and 
amusement.  No  two  figures,  or  groups 
of  figures,  are  alike,  as  they  go  stream¬ 
ing  and  Jangling  over  it  all  day  long, 
from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  without 
seeming  ever  to  pause  for  even  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  take  breath.  Here  are  only  a 
few  of  them:  A  small  black  brougham, 
or  coMpd,  containing  three  pale,  moon¬ 
faced.  ox-eyed  ladies  of  the  Imperial 
harem,  their  dusky,  long-legged  guar¬ 
dian  grinning  and  displaying  his  white 
teeth  upon  the  box-seat.  A  fat  Pasha, 
arrayed  in  full  regimentals  and  wear¬ 
ing  numerous  decorations,  caracoling 
along  upon  an  Arab  charger,  with 
fioating  tail  and  dancing  fly-filcker,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  aides  de  camp  in  shabby 
threadbare  uniforms,  mounted  upon 
ungroomed  steeds.  A  lumbering,  creak¬ 
ing  farmer's  wagon,  laden  with  cooped 
poultry  and  melons,  drawn  by  a  couple 
of  black,  white-eyed  water  buffaloes, 
their  necks  decorated  with  light  bine 
china  beads,  as  a  protection  against 
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the  evil  eye,  escorted  by  a  handsome 
young  countryman  in  a  turban,  rolling 
along,  in  ragged  but  picturesciue  gar¬ 
ments,  bis  feet  and  legs  bound  round 
with  string,  like  parcels,  and  bearing  in 
his  hand  a  long  green  cane,  with  which 
he  occasionally  prods  and  tickles  the 
patient  creatures  under  his  charge,  al¬ 
though  he  must  know  quite  well  that 
no  amount  of  prodding  or  tickling  will 
ever  induce  them  to  quicken  the  snail's 
pace  that  is  theirs  by  right  of  inheri¬ 
tance.  The  cake  and  sweetmeat  man 
comes  tramping  along  next,  the  little 
three-legged  table  upon  which  be  dis¬ 
plays  bis  wares  slung  to  bis  back,  his 
head  confronting  the  advancing  foot 
passengers  in  a  *  butting  attitude,  and 
two  French  Sisters  of  St.  Jacob,  with 
flapping  white  caps,  step  out  into  the 
roadway  to  let  him  pass.  These  kind 
Sisters  bring  up,  and  educate,  little 
female  waifs  and  strays  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations,  and  instruct  them  in  needle¬ 
work  and  in  the  mysteries  of  “the  one 
true  Faith.”  Report  says  that,  by  pur¬ 
chasing  the  flesh  of  pig  at  a  merely 
nominal  price  from  the  Mussuliiiau 
peasants,  by  whom  it  is  considered 
au.  abomination,  these  good  ladies  are 
enabled  to  carry  on  their  benevolent 
projects  upon  very  economical  lines. 
These  pigs,  like  the  poor  pariah  dogs 
of  the  cltj',  that  lie  curled  up  all  day. 
often  upon  the  very  lines  of  the  tram¬ 
way,  at  their  own  imminent  risk,  and 
then  go  “on  the  rampage”  every  night 
at  twelve-thirty  (for  I  have  timed  them 
to  a  minute),  are  looked  upon  by  the 
Turks  ns  scavengers,  and,  therefore, 
as  unclean  and  abominable.  But  if  the 
Mussulman  will  not  eat  the  pig.  the  pig 
—lean,  long-legged,  and  with  a  terribly 
serviceable  snout— la  not  nearly  so 
fastidious.  A  friend  of  mine,  riding 
out  one  evening  among  the  hills,  not 
far  from  a  solitary  village,  came  upon 
two  of  these  creatures  engaged  in  ex¬ 
cavations  in  a  graveyard,  which,  like 
most  village  burial-grounds  in  Turkey, 
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was  unenclosed  by  wall  or  paling,  nor  ously  at  the  gorgeously  robed  priests 
could  he  succeed,  in  spite  of  all  his  chanting  their  lugubrious  monotone, 
efforts,  in  driving  them  away.  (I  hope  and  then,  catching  sight  of  the  corpse, 
these  pigs  were  not  of  those  that  were  starts,  looks  frightened,  and  hastens  on 
afterwards  sold  to  the  worthy  Sisters  in  the  footsteps  of  her  family, 
of  St.  Jacob!)  Now  comes  my  old  friend  the  danc- 

A  family  of  tourists,  English  or  ing  bear,  led  by  a  Jovial,  but  ferocious- 
American,  now  make  their  appearance;  iooking,  nomad— a  kind  of  mongrei 
youths  and  maidens,  and  eiderly  ladies,  gipsy-man,  with  gleaming,  woifish 
clad,  for  the  most  part,  in  unbecoming  teeth  and  matted  hair,  who  comes 
raiment,  and  an  old  gentleman  in  spec-  swinging  along  beating  upon  a  “tom- 
tacles  who  walks  first  and  carries  a  tom,”  followed  by  a  wild-looking  boy, 
guide-book.  “What  I  want  to  see,”  playing  upon  a  whistle-pipe.  The  poor 
says  a  tall  good-looking  girl  in  blue  bear  looks  downwards  through  the 
*  serge,  wearing  a  round  hat,  as  she  stops  chinks  of  the  bridge  at  the  glittering 
dead  short  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  water,  and  one  can  only  guess  at  what 
thus  obstructing  the  traflQc,  “is  that  old  may  be  passing  in  his  mind!  He  does 
Golden  Horn  of  which  I  have  heard  so  not  even  look  up  now,  when  a  whole 
much!”  and  she  throws  up  her  chin  in  fiock  of  sheep,  “ring-streaked”  and 
the  direction  of  the  Genoese  Tower,  parti-colored,  like  the  docks  of  Jacob, 
as  though  expecting  some  manifesta-  hailing  from  the  Balkan  plains,  their 
tion  from  on  his^.  A  party  of  Jolly  shepherd  bearing  a  certain  resemblance 
Jack-tars,  from  the  British  gunboat,  in  to  his  own  hard  task-master,  pass, 
clean  white  suits,  look  round,  smiling  bleating,  over  the  bridge,  from  the 
as  they  catch  the  familiar  tones  of  Galata  side,  though  the  fierce  cream- 
their  native  tongue,  but  turn  serious  *  colored  sheepdog  that  accompanies 
Immediately  afterwards,  doffing  their  them  snarls  at  him  savagely,  and  shows 
straw  hats,  as  they  encounter  the  pro-  his  fangs.  If  these  poor  sheep  ever 
cession  escorting  a  Greek  funeral;  the  cross  over  the  bridge  a  second  time, 
_^body,  that  of  a  young  girl,  exposed  they  will  do  so,  probably.  In  the  Irre- 
to  view,  according  to  Greek  custom,  sponsible  form  of  K^bobs,  threaded 
tricked  out  in  a  garland  of  orange  upon  long  wooded  skewers,  borne  by 
blossoms,  a  white  ball-dress,  with  fan  a  man  who.  like  the  vendor  of  sweet- 
aud  lace '  pocket-handkerchief  in  one  meats,  has  a  little  three-legged  table 
of  the  wan  listless  hands,  and  two  poor  strapped  to  his  back;  for  I  fear  they 
little  feet,  In  high-heeled  white  satin  a're  all  on  their  way  to  the  shambles! 
shoes,  which  wobble  from  side  to  side  Talking  of  “shambles,”  here  come  a 
as  the  bier  passes  over  the  clattering  few  survivors  of  those  unfortunate 
iron  girders.  This  is,  no  doubt,  some  men  who  were,  recently,  so  mercilessly 
poor  young  lady— a  bride,  perhaps,  to  butchered  In  the  streets  of  P6ra  in 
Judge  by  her  wreath,  of  orange  bios-  broad  daylight — Armenian  hammals,  as 
som— who  must  have  died  somewhere  they  are  called,  hewers  of  wood  and 
upon  the  Stamboul  side  of  the  water,  drawers  of  water,  and,'  above  all, 
at  Yen!  Kapou,  or  some  other  Greek  bearers  of  the  most  stupendous 
settlement,  and  who  is  being  conveyed,  weights.  They  are  employed,  ut  the 
thds,'  to  her  family  vault  in  the  smart  different  embassies  and  legations,  as 
new  cemetery  at  Cbichli,  where  have  underlings  in  kitchen,  laundrj’,  and 
atiKn,  of  late,  so  many  imposing  mon-  stables,  and  are.  In  general,  as  patient 
iimhnts.  The  tall  girl,  who  Is  still  seek-  and  long-suffering  as  most  typical 
tug  for  the '  Gulden  Horn,  stares  cnri-i  beasts  of  burden.  At  the  time  of  the 
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mysterious  attack  upon  the  Ottoman 
Bank,  when  a  band  of  desperadoes, 
said  to  bare  been  educated  Armenians 
from  Odessa,  after  shooting  down  the 
Croat  who  acted  as  porter,  and  threat¬ 
ening  to  blow  up  the  whole  building, 
dictated  their  own  terms  to  the  drago¬ 
man  of  the  Russian  Embassy  from  its 
principal  windows,  any  of  these  poor 
hammals  that  happened  to  be  abroad  in 
the  streets,  and  who  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  taking  place,  were  brained, 
then  and  there,  by  the  Turkish  police, 
who  appeared  upon  the  scene,  armed 
with  bludgeons,  simultaneously  with 
the  attack  upon  the  bank.  The  order 
bad  gone  forth  to  slay  the  Armenians, 
however  peaceable  and  Inoflfenslve  they 
might  be— an  order  that  emanated 
mysteriously  from  nowhere,  as  was  sub¬ 
sequently  affirmed— and  for  forty-eight 
hours  the  Armenians  were  slain  ac¬ 
cordingly,  with  perfect  sangfroid,  and 
as  deliberately  and  good-humoredly  as 
it  may  be  given  to  men  to  slay  their 
neighbors.  Then,  from  the  same  un- 
a(;knowledged  quarter,  came  an  order 
that  the  massacre  should  cease,  and 
the  butchery  came  at  once  to  an  end, 
for  the  Turk  is  the  very  soul  of  obe¬ 
dience.  Who  sent  these  orders  that 
were  only  too  conscientiously  obeyed? 
This  is  a  great  mystery,  though  some 
people  pretended  to  have  solved  it. 
But  then  “some  people”  pretend  to 
know  everything!  At  any  rate  all  the 
stories  that  were  current  about  “relig¬ 
ious  fanaticism,”  “racial  hatred,”  and 
the  like,  were  merely  pure  inventions 
or  ignorant  suppositions. 

“Tour  Government  could  be  very 
severe  upon  rebels,”  one  of  our  diplo¬ 
matic  colleagues  remarked  to  me  when 
we  were  discussing  these  events,  allud¬ 
ing  to  punishments  inflicted  by  the 
British  Government  upon  the  insur¬ 
gent  Sepoys  during  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
and  upon  our  Fenian  prisoners  in  later 
times.  I  explained  to  him,  however, 
that,  although  those  who  were  con¬ 


victed  of  treason  were  very  properly 
subjected  to  certain  penalties,  it  was 
not  our  custom  to  massacre,  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  all  those  who  were  of  the  same 
nationality  as  the  offending  persons; 
that  our  peaceable  Indian  subjects  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  peace,  and 
that  unoffending  Irishmen  ^  were  not 
beaten  to  death  in  the  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don,  or  butchered  In  their  own  homes, 
just  because  they  happened  to  be  Irish. 

One  of  tlie  Armenians,  who  is  now 
crossing  the  bridge,  is  carrying  a 
grand  pianoforte  upon  his  back.  This 
is  no  unusual  sight,  as  they  are  nearly 
always  men  of  herculean  strength. 
But  mere  thews  and  muscle  would 
have  availed  them  but  little  had  they 
resisted  the  Turkish  authorities.  See¬ 
ing  that  they  were  unarmed  and  fore¬ 
doomed,  resistance  would  only  have 
prolonged  their  agonies.  Perhaps,  If 
this  scrap  of  history  should  ever  repeat 
Itself,  a  day  may  dawn  when  it  will 
not  be  so  easy  to  find.  In  Constantino¬ 
ple,  men  who  can  each  carry  a  grand 
piano  upon  their  shoulders  without  as-  * 
sistance. 

A  string  of  pack-horses  come  next, 
bearing  stones,  slung  in  baskets  upon 
each  side  of  their  peaked  wooden  pack- 
saddles,  goaded  on  by  rough-looking 
men  wearing  the  fez  and  a  miscellane¬ 
ous  assortment  of  many-colored  tatters, 
who,  I  have  been  told,  are  Persians. 
Certainly  they  do  not  display  any  of 
that  consideration  for  their  beasts  that 
I  bad  been  led  to  expect  from  the 
Turks,  though  this  “consideration” 
often  assumes  rather  too  negative  a 
form.  A  Turk  dislikes  taking  the  life 
of  any  creature  (except  man,  upon 
occasion),  but  he  too  often  appears  to 
be  absolutely  Indifferent  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  animals  be  spares.  These 
poor  pack-horses,  whether  owned  by 
Turk  or  Persian,  are  turned  out  to  die 
In  the  chill  mountain  valleys  when 
they  are  too  utterly  worn  out  to  have 
either  an  hour’s  work,  or  a  kick,  left 
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in  them.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  old  negress  In  black  satin,  carrying  a 
or  of  carelessness,  perhaps,  the  wooden  scarlet  parasol.  A  lady  of  Staniboul, 
pack,  with  all  its  gulling  thongs  and  evidently,  on  her  way  to  do  a  little 
fastenings,  is  left  strapped  to  their  shopping  in  P6ra.  It  is  odd  that  the 
emaciated  carcases  to  the  last,  and  It  Turks,  who  so  jealously  seclude  the 
is  indeed  a  piteous  sight  to  behold  ladies  of  their  families  when  at  home, 
these  unfortunate  creatures,  halt,  lame,  should  so  often  allow  them  to  take 
and  very  often  stone-blind,  hobbling  their  walks  abroad  accompanied  only 
about  awaiting  the  end,  and  endeavor-  by  a  female  slave,  who  might,  not  im- 
Ing  to  prolong  their  miserable  exist-  possibly,  be  accessible  to  the  overtures 
ences  by  cropping  the  scanty  herbage  of  an  aspiring  admirer,  and,  above  all, 
with  their  long  teeth.  I  remember,  one  when  they  are  disguised  in  a  dress 
afternoon,  when  on  my  way  back  from  which  might  fulfil  all  the  requirements 
the  Austrian  Embassy,  which  was  then  of  a  domino.  These  little  shopping 
situated  at  Buyukdere,  coming  upon  expeditions,  however,  must  so  pleas- 
one  of  these  melancholy  objects,  “the  antly  relieve  the  monotony  of  harem 
very  spectre  of  a  steed,”  lying  in  his  life  that  one  can  only  rejoice  to  think 
death  agony,  almost  in  the  centre  of  that  these  poor  ladies  are,  apparently, 
the  great  valley  of  the  mighty  plane  so  frequently  permitted  to  indulge  in 
trees,  where  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  Is  them. 

said  to  have  encamped,  witli  his  A  baud  of  Lazahs— dwellers,  when 
Crusaders,  in  the  old  time.  ‘  As  he  at  home,  upon  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the 
iay  there,  dying,  he  might  have  been  Black  Sea— come  hurrying  along  next, 
a  white  rag  fiuug  down  upon  the  Tall,  lithe,  handsome  men,  though  of 
sward  to  dry,  so  lean  was  he,  or  the  somewhat  ferocious  aspect,  dressed  in 
semblance  of  a  horse,  cut  out  of  paper,  picturesque  costume,  their  sashes  and 
ljut  for  the  cruel  pack,  “a  world  too  waist-belts  stuck  full  of  all  manner  of 
wide,”  which  peaked  up  from  his  al-  murderous  weapons.  I  had  a  good  op- 
inost  fieshless  ribs.  Some  twenty  or  portunity  once  of  studying  the  features 
thirty  pariah  dogs  sat  round  him  in  a  of  some  of  these  Lazahs  at  close  quar- 
circle,  biding  their  time,  all  In  the  ters— rather  too  close,  some  people 
same  position,  and  each  one  wearing  might  consider,  perhaps! 
the  same  figure  de  circonstance,  sugges-  I  had  driven,  one  hot  afternoon,  from 
tive  of  regretful  sympathy.  They  are  Therapia  to  the  Forest  of  Belgrade, 
said  never  to  start  upon  their  meal  intending  to  sketch  the  house  in  the 
until  the  breath  is  actually  out  of  adjacent  village  which  was  said  to  have 
the  poor  exhausted  body.  Next  day,  been  occupied  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
when  I  happened  to  pass  the  same  Montagu  during  the  summer  of  1717 
way,  I  saw  only  his  white  skeleton.  (O.S.)  when  she  was,  like  myself,  the 
His  bones  had  not  taken  long  to  pick,  wife  of  the  British  Ambassador.  It 
and  he  could  scarcely  have  satisfieil  was  a  long,  low  building,  constructed 
even  one  of  that  hungry  multitude.  of  wood  like  the  other  bouses  in  the 
A  lady  In  a  pink  shot-silk  dress  and  village,  but  distinguished  from  them 
white  yashmak  comes  along  next,  co-  by  its  superior  size,  and  by  some  rather 
quettlshly  veiled  up  to  her  languishing  nice  carving  over  the  doorway.  Who- 
black  eyes,  the  gossamer  adding  to  the  ever  had  once  lived  there.  It  was  fast 
attractiveness  of  features  that  might  falling  to  decay,  and  I  saw  that  if  I 
perhaps  have  been  a  little  heavy  with-  wanted  to  sketch  it,  it  must  be  now 
out  it.  She  is  attended  by  a  hideous  or  never.  Here  is  Lady  Mary’s  descrip- 
1109S.  tiou  of  her  surroundings,  in  a  letter 
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addressed  to  Pope,  dated 
Village,  the  17th  June,  1717.” 

The  heats  of  Constantinople  [she 
writes]  have  driven  me  to  this  place, 
which  perfectly  answers  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Elysian  Fields.  I  am  in  the 
middle  of  a  wood,  consisting  chiefly  of 
fruit-trees,  watered  by  a  vast  number 
of  fountains,  famous  for  the  excellency 
of  their  water,  and  divided  into  many 
shady  walks  upon  short  grass,  that 
seems  to  me  artificial,  but,  I  am  as¬ 
sured,  is  the  pure  work  of  nature. 

I  have  never  yet  visited  “the  Elysian 
Fields,”  except  those  of  Paris,  which 
certainly  bear  no  resemblance  what¬ 
ever  to  the  Belgrade  village,  or  forest, 
of  to-day.  There  is  no  sign,  now,  of 
anything  that  could  be  described  as 
“artificial.”  The  mighty  forest  is  lonely 
and  untended— I  did  not  see  any  signs 
of  “fruit  trees” — and,  save  for  what 
remains  of  the  village,  Nature  reigns 
pure  and  undeflled.  The  village,  in¬ 
deed,  has  now  become  altogether  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Upon  arriving  at 
the  site  of  it,  only  a  week  from  the 
time  of  my  first  visit,  I  found  that  it 
had  been  completely  razed  to  tlie 
ground  by  a  decree  of  the  Sultan,  who, 
in  a  fit  of  sanitary  zeal,  had  ordered 
the  destruction  of  all  human  habita¬ 
tions  situated  within  a  certain  radius 
of  the  great  water  reservoirs,  dreading 
contamination  at  a  time  when  an  out¬ 
break  of  cholera  was  apprehended.  A 
little  girl— too  young  to  have  as  yet 
assumed  the  yashmak,  and,  therefore, 
under  the  age  of  nine,  and  who  stood, 
weeping,  by  the  ruins  of  what  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  her  home,  and  fondling  in 
her  arms  a  captive  hoopoe — was  the 
only  human  creature  that  I  could  dis¬ 
cover.  So,  after  consoling  her  with  a 
few  piastres,  I  wandered  into  the  wel¬ 
come  shade  of  the  forest,  having  re¬ 
quested  Mr.  McKay  (the  highly  re¬ 
spected  coachman  of  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy)  and  “Big  Ibrahim”  (the  gigantic 
Montenegrin  cavass  who  always  ac¬ 


companied  me,  until  his  enormous 
weight,  combined  with  the  rough  Turk¬ 
ish  roads,  ended  by  breaking  the 
springs  of  nearly  all  our  carriages)  to 
await  me  at  the  deserted  village. 

After  pursuing  a  narrow  forest  track 
for  about  half  a  mile,  I  came  upon  a 
dreary  swamp,  looking  like  what  might 
have  been  the  bed  of  a  half-drled-up 
lake.  A  heron  was  standing  among 
the  tall  reeds,  and  an  enormous  plane 
tree,  uprooted,  and  fallen  from  the 
bank  apparently  long  ago,  lay  sprawling 
across  it,  like  the  blackened  skeleton 
of  some  primaeval  giant,  with  mighty 
arms  uplifted  towards  heaven  as 
though  appealing  for  mercy.  Thinking 
that  I  should  like  a  souvenir  of  this 
weird  and  desolate  spot,  I  established 
myself  upon  my  camp  stool,  and  began 
a  sketch,  but  had  not  made  much  prog¬ 
ress  with  it  before  the  heron  rose, 
flappiug  its  great  wings,  and  a  party 
of  these  Lazahs,  some  ten  or  twelve 
of  them,  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
They  seemed  to  spring  up  suddenly 
out  of  the  morass,  where  I  fancy  they 
may  have  been  fishing,  and  came 
swinging  along,  jumping  and  clamber¬ 
ing  over  every  obstacle  that  came  in 
their  way,  and  laughing  and  talking 
merrily.  It  struck  me  at  once  that 
they  seemed  to  be  rather  too  cheerful 
and  undignified  for  Turks,  but  I  had 
no  notion  what  manner  of  men  they 
were;  so,  although  I  confess  I  was 
somewhat  alarmed  at  their  very  cut¬ 
throat  appearance,  as  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  when  one 
is  seated  upon  a  camp  stool  in  a  marsh, 
with  water-bottle  and  paint-box  upon 
one’s  knees,  I  stood,  or  rather  “sat,” 
my  ground,  and  they  came  up  with  me 
in  less  than  a  minute.  Hoping  to  con¬ 
ciliate,  I  bade  them  good  evening  in 
Turkish— a  language  I  was  then  study¬ 
ing.  They  returned  the  compliment  by 
interesting  themselves  in  my  drawing, 
pressing  round  me  upon  everj'  side, 
near  enough  for  me  to  become  aware 
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that  their  luncheon  had  consisted  prin¬ 
cipally  of  garlic.  Then  they  atlamed, 
and  continued  their  way  at  a  brisk 
trot,  so  that  our  meeting  was  of  the 
most  friendly  description.  Later  on,  I 
passed  them  upon  my  road  home. 

“Who  are  all  those  men?”  I  asked 
of  the  highly  respected  coachman  of 
the  British  Embassy. 

“They  are  Lazahs,  living  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,”  he  answered. 

“How  do  they  get  their  living?”  I 
inquired,  knowing  that  he  was  never 
at  a  loss  for  a  reply. 

“Chiefly  by  thievery  and  murder,”  re¬ 
turned  Mr.  McKay,  In  the  soft  voice 
and  with  the  quiet  smile  that  were 
habitual  to  him.  As  far  as  I  was  con¬ 
cerned,  however,  the  Lazahs  proved 
themselves  to  be  very  sheep  In  wolves’ 
clothing. 

A  detachment  of  the  Hamadi^h 
Cavalry  now  comes  Jingling  and  clat¬ 
tering  over  the  bridge  from  the  Stam- 
boul  side.  Fine  men,  and  flne  horse¬ 
men,  though  of  a  flerce-looking  bar¬ 
baric  type.  These  men  are  Kurds, 
originally  half-brigands,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  swooping  down  from  their 
mountain  fastnesses  in  order  to  rob 
and  murder  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  Armenian  villages.  The  Sultan, 
having  failed  in  subjugating  them  by 
other  means,  conceived  the  brilliant 
idea  of  turning  them  into  regiments  of 
irregular  cavalry,  the  members  of 
which  (like  my  friends  the  Lazahs) 
soon  acquired  a  very  evil  reputation. 
I  can  remember  how  the  hearts  of  most 
of  the  residents  in  P6ra  sank  within 
them,  when  some  hundreds  of  these 
ruflians  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
fresh  from  the  massacres  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  what  blood-curdling  tales 
were  told  of  spoils  looted  from  Chris¬ 
tian  (churches  and  convents;  rings 
hacked  off,  with  the  Angers  still  hang¬ 
ing  to  them,  &c.,  &c.,  which  they  were 
supposed  to  have  taken  to  the  curiosity 
shops,  wrapped  up  in  gory  handker¬ 


chiefs,  and  sold  for  a  mere  song.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  upon  their  arrival,  they  may  have 
been  sated  with  blood  (as  the  young 
ladies  in  our  pastrycooks’  shops  are 
said,  sometimes,  to  be  with  jam  tarts) 
or,  possibly,  what  is  even  more  likely, 
these  stories  may  have  been  mere  fab¬ 
rications.  Be  this  as  It  may,  the  fears 
of  the  Pirotea  proved  unfounded,  and 
the  Hamadi6h  Irregular  Cavalry  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  In  the  most  exem¬ 
plary  manner  during  Its  sojourn  in  our 
midst. 

More  Tiirklsh  soldiers,  and  foreign 
tourists,  and  sailors,  with  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  priests  and  nuns  of  vari¬ 
ous  denominations,  follow  one  another 
in  bewildering  succession.  The  car¬ 
riage  of  the  Sheikh-ul-Islflm,  it  may  be, 
conveying  him  and  his  private  secre¬ 
tary,  a  tall  negro;  or  those  of  the  Bul¬ 
garian  Exarch,  or  of  the  Armenian 
Patriarch;  and  if  the  Armenian  Patri¬ 
arch  should  happen  to  be  Monsignor 
Ismirlian  (now  languishing  in  exile  at 
Jerusaleip,  a  martyr  to  his  own  honesty 
and  conscientiousness),  his  face,  or  as 
much  as  can  be  seen  of  it  under  his 
peaked  black  hood,  is  certainly  one  to 
be  remembered.  Then  green-  or  white- 
turbaned  mullahs;  arabaa,  containing 
more  Turkish  ladies,  accompanied  by 
round-faced  beady-eyed  children,  in 
bright-colored  wadded  cotton  garments 
—wadded  even  in  summer— the  stream 
of  foot-passengers,  and  of  those  who 
journey  by  araba,  cart,  or  buffalo- 
wagon,-  seems  never  to  cease  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  moment.  Here,  too,  may  be  seen, 
passing  and  repassing,  on  their  way 
to  the  Subjime  Porte,  the  carriages  of 
the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the 
foreign  Powers,  whose  representatives, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Persian  am¬ 
bassador,  all  live  upon  the  P6ra  side 
of  the  water.  This  mention  of  our 
Persian  colleague  reminds  me  of  an  in¬ 
cident  which  occurred  during  our  stay 
In  the  Turkish  capital,  which,  if  it  had 
stood  by  itself  in  these  pages,  I  should 
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have  called  “The  story  of  the  mistaken 
premonition,”  by  which  I  should  have 
Intended  to  convey  that  a  premonition, 
or  a  presentiment  (one  may  call  it  Avhat 
one  will),  had  somehow  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  wrong  person,  just  as  a 
letter  might  be  directed  to,  and  de¬ 
posited  at,  a  wrong  address.  Here  is 
the  preliminary  part  of  my  anecdote: 

Once  upon  a  time,  whilst  we  were  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  British  Embassy,  a  wealthy 
Turkish  gentleman  from  the  envi¬ 
rons  of  P6ra  went  over  the  Galata 
Bridge  in  his  broughaig  and  pair  to 
dine  with  some  friends  in  Stamboul. 
Now  It  seems  that  the  great  iron 
clamps  and  girders  which  Intersect  the 
bridge,  and  which  so  Jolt  and  rattle 
whenever  one  passes  over  them.  Indi¬ 
cate  certain  sections  which,  at  stated 
times,  can  be  somehow  swung  asunder, 
in  order  that  the  taller  ships,  which 
cannot  go  under  the  piers,  may  pass 
out  of  the  inner  harbor,  on  their  way 
to  the  Marmora  or  the  Black  Sea,  and 
that,  after  these  divisions  have  been 
opened,  they  are  wont  to  be  carefully 
closed  again,  so  that  the  safety  of  the 
general  public  may  not  be  endangered. 
But,  on  the  night  upon  which  this 
wealthy  Turk  drove  back  from  dining 
with  his  friends  at  Stamboul,  the  mid¬ 
dle  portion  of  the  bridge  had,  by  some 
unaccountable  mischance,  been  left 
open.  It  was  very  late,  and  the  night 
was  dark  and  stormy;  the  toll-keeper 
was  half  asleep,  and  the  coachman 
wholly  drunk  (so  ran  one  of  the  many 
stories  that  were  circulated  after  tlie 
event,  showing  that  the  said  coachman 
must,  almost  certainly,  have  been  a 
Christian  “of  sorts,”  the  Turks  of  the 
lower  and  middle  classes  being  invaria¬ 
bly  sober).  There  was  another  version, 
according  to  which  the  occupant  of  the 
brougham  was  drunk,  the  coachman 
half  asleep,  and  the  toll-keeper  (the  sole 
survivor,  according  to  this  “variant,” 
and  able  thus  to  tell  his  own  story) 
alert  and  sober,  and  eager  to  avert  any 


possible  catastrophe  by  shouting  and 
clutching  hold  of  the  sleepy  coachman, 
who,  nevertheless,  obeyed  the  orders 
of  his  drunken  master,  and  drove  on. 

Down,  down,  down,  tliey  went,  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  Golden  Horn,  just 
where  its  waters  are  deepest,  and 
there,  I  conclude,  they  remain  to  the 
present  day,  or  what  is  left  of  them, 
for  the  bodies  had  not  been  recovered 
when  I  left  Constantinople,  and  the 
Turks,  whatever  may  be  their  other 
faults,  are  never  fussy,  or  in  a  hurry. 
Alluding  to  this  tragedy,  soon  after  its 
occurrence,  to  our  friend  and  colleague 
the  French  Ambassador,  who  now  so 
ably  represents  the  French  Republic  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James’s:  “There  will 
be  only  one  night  in  this  year,”«  said 
he,  “when  any  of  the  members  of  the 
corps  diplomatique  may  be  exposed  to  a 
similar  danger;  the  night  upon  which 
we  are  all  to  be  invited  to  dine  with 
our  colleague  the  Persian  Ambassador, 
in  order  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  of  his 
Majesty  the  Shah”  (a  speech  which 
sufficiently  indicates  the  date  of  the 
occurrence). 

Then,  around  this  poor  victim  of  mis¬ 
chance,  sitting  in  his  brougham  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Golden  Horn,  to  serve 
as  food  for  the  fishes,  rumor  and  legend 
began  to  weave  and  entwine  them¬ 
selves,  as  they  always  did  in  that 
fertile  land  of  romance.  It  was  whis¬ 
pered  that  the  poor  Turkish  gentleman 
was  not,  in  reality,  the  victim  of  mis¬ 
chance  at  all,  but  of  what  was  known 
by  the  name  of  “Palace  intrigue.”  That 
he  had  been  one  of  those  appointed  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of  the  military 
during  the  recent  massacres  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  that  his  report,  in  spite  of 
the  confidence  thus  gracldusly  reposed 
in  him,  had  been  anything  but  satis¬ 
factory,  and  that  the  party  that  was 
opposed  to  Reform  had,  consequently, 
deemed  It  necessary  to  silence  his  voice 
for  ever,  so  that  garbled  versions  of 
current  events  should  not  be  circulated 
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abroad,  to  the  prejudice  of  truth  and 
Justice.  That  the  toll-keeper  was  not 
really  the  toll-keeper,  but  an  emissary 
of  this  same  party,  posted  there  to  see 
that  the  bridge  was  opened  at  the 
appropriate  moment,  and  that  he  was 
sewn  up  in  a  sack  immediately  after¬ 
wards  and  cast  into  the  sea,  at  Seraglio 
Point  so  that  he  might  tell  no  tales, 
and  that  the  whole  circumstance,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  far  from  being  an  acci¬ 
dent,  was  merely  a  preconcerted  plan, 
successfully  carried  out.  Thus  spoke 
the  voice  of  rumor— of  calumny  proba¬ 
bly— but  to  such  voices  all  those  who 
dwell  in  Constantinople  soon  learn  to 
become  well  accustomed  and  case- 
hardened. 

We  were  quite  at  an  epoch  of  pro¬ 
jected  Jubilees,  for  just  about  this 
same  time  there  arrived  from  Teheran 
a  Persian  “Ambassador-Extraordinary” 
on  his  way  to  England,  sent  thither 
by  the  late  Shah  to  make  arrangements 
connected  with  his  Majesty’s  repre¬ 
sentation  at  the  “Diamond  Jubilee”  of 
Queen  Victoria,  which  was  due  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  He  was  a  charming  man, 
speaking  English  fluently  (indeed,  I 
believe  he  had  been  partly  educated  in 
England),  and  a  banquet  was  forthwith 
organized,  in  his  honor,  at  the  British 
Embassy.  He  sat  upon  my  right  hand 
at  this  dinner  (the  “normal,”  or  un- 
Extraordinary  Ambassador  having 
ceded  him  the  pas),  and  presented  me 
with  a  very  pretty  turquoise  ring  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  occasion,  which  I  put 
on  the  third  finger  of  my  left  hand. 
Then,  the  Ambassador  who  was  not 
abnormal  (I  hardly  like  to  call  him 
“common  or  garden,”  being,  as  he  was, 
our  very  good  friend  and  colleague) 
made  me  a  request.  It  had  occurred 
to  him  that,  after  his  impending  Jubilee 
banquet,  at  which  the  guests  were  to 
be  all  of  the  male  sex,  he  might  ap- 
propritftely  give  an  evening  party,  to 
which  ,the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
corps  diplomatique  should  likewise  be 


Invited;  but  the  ladies  of  his  family 
had  always  lived  secluded  lives,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Persian  custom,  and  could  not, 
even  upon  so  auspicious  an  occasion, 
depart  from  their  usual  habits.  W’ould 
I  do  him  the  honor  of  receiving  his 
after-dinner  guests,  and  would  I  be  at 
the  Persian  Embassy  “over  the  water” 
punctually  at  half-past  nine  o’clock, 
upon  the  night  appointed  for  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  Jubilee  of  his  Majesty  the 
Shah?  The  three  Ambassadresses  who 
took  precedence  of  me  were  unavaila¬ 
ble,  just  then,  through  absence  and  ill- 
health,  and  I  was,  therefore,  though 
only  for  the  time  being,  doyenne  of  the 
corps  diplomatique,  in  which  the  order 
of  precedence  is  regulated  by  the  date 
of  official  appointment,  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  nationality  or  private 
rank  of  individuals.  Of  course,  this 
request  was  not  one  that  I  could  re¬ 
fuse,  and  I  at  once  consented  to  do 
as  I  was  asked.  As  soon  as  I  had 
time  for  reflection,  however,  I  bitterly 
repented  my  decision.  The  idea  took 
possession  of  me  that  some  sudden 
catastrophe  w'ould  occur  which  would 
prevent  us  from  arriving  at  our  desti¬ 
nation.  It  seemed  to  take  the  form 
of  a  warning  voice,  whispering  for  ever 
in  my  ear,  “You  will  never  reach  the 
Persian  Embassy,  do  what  you  will. 
There  will  be  a  surprise  and  a  catas¬ 
trophe  of  some  sort;  a  very  sudden 
catastrophe,  resulting  in  a  sudden 
death,  which  you  cannot  avert.”  This 
was  the  gist  of  the  warning  as  cor¬ 
rectly  as  I  can  set  it  down.  To  be 
quite  honest,  I  had  no  presentiment 
that  the  Persian  Jubilee  would  never 
take  place;  my  feeling  was  that  I 
should  never  assist  at  it  myself  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  unexpected  tragedy,  and 
my  mind  at  once  reverted  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Turkish  gentleman  at  tlie 
bottom  of  the  Golden  Horn. 

For,  truth  to  tell,  there  was  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  British 
Ambassador  was  not,  just  then,  in  the 
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very  best  of  odors  with  this  same  party 
that  was  so  obstinately  opposed  to  Re¬ 
form.  It  had  been  bis  painful  duty 
to  reveal  to  the  Sultan  the  disagreeable 
impression  produced  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  of  England  by  the 
recent  Armenian  massacres,  and  know¬ 
ing  possibly  more  of  the  dessous  det 
cartes  than  did  certain  amateur  politi¬ 
cians  who  meddled  with  the  matter  at 
home,  he  had  spoken  with  character¬ 
istic  British  frankness.  Then,  again. 
Said  Pasha,  the  e.v-Grand  Vizier,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  kuchuk  (or  little)  Said, 
to  distinguish  him  from  that  very  Jolly 
old  gentleman,  “Said  the  Kurd”  (at 
that  time  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs), 
listening,  it  may  be,  to  some  such 
legends  and  rumors  as  those  that  had 
gathered  about  the  poor  corpse  in  its 
brougham  and  pair,  and  imagining  him¬ 
self  to  be  in, danger  of  assassination, 
had  recently  placed  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag,  and  had 
taken  sanctuary,  with  his  young  son 
Ali,  at  the  Embassy,  and  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  had  steadfastly  refused  to  deliver 
him  up  to  the  Palace  officials  that 
were  continually  arriving,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  with  the  object 
of  inducing  him  to  do  so,  and  although 
the  Imperial  spies  surrounded  the 
house  in  a  cordon,  and  remained  there 
till  we  come  to  know  all  their  faces  by 
sight. 

Anyhow,  I  took  it  into  my  bead,  with 
no  more  adequate  reason  than  I  have 
explained,  my  nerves  being,  possibly, 
shattered  by  massacres,  earthquakes, 
and  what  not,  that  this  might  not,  per¬ 
haps,  be  an  altogether  inconvenient  mo¬ 
ment  to  swing  open  the  middle  of  the 
Galata  Bridge,  just  as  worthy  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kay  was  about  to  dash  over  it  in  his 
accustomed  fashion,  and  then  to  throw 
the  blame  upon  the  toll-keeper,  and  to 
sew  him  up  in  a  weighted  sack,  and 
cast  him  into  the  Marmora,  as  was 
said  to  have  been  done  upon  the  last 
occasion  when  the  same  sort  of  “acci¬ 


dent”  had  occurred.  These  disturbing 
thoughts,  which  increased  as  the  days 
went  by,  caused  me  to  look  forward 
with  much  apprehension  to  the  night 
ui)on  which  the  Ambassadors  of  the 
Great  Powers,  together  with  the  Min¬ 
isters  and  diplomatic  agents  represent¬ 
ing  the  lesser  ones,  were  engaged  to 
dine  with  our  Persian  colleague  over 
the  water. 

The  poor  old  Shah’s  Jubilee  party 
never  came  off,  as  most  of  the  readers 
of  this  Review  will  be  aware.  Before 
we  had  time  to  make  ready  to  drive 
over  the  Galata  Bridge,  there  came  an 
official  communication  from  the  Persian 
Embassy:  “My  August  Sovereign  is  de¬ 
ceased,”  the  message  ran,  for  it  is  not 
considered  in  good  taste  to  make  use 
of  the  verb  “to  assassinate”  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  any  of  its  tenses.  The 
Shah  himself,  I  have  since  learnt  upon 
good  authority,  had  also  received  his 
warning.  As  he  quitted  the  Palace  at 
Teheran,  upon  the  day  that  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  his  last,  he  sneezed  violently 
three  times— a  certain  *ign,  according 
to  Eastern  notions,  of  impending  mis¬ 
fortune.  The  courtiers  who  accompa¬ 
nied  his  Majesty  implored  him  to  treat 
it  accordingly  and  to  return.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  failings, 
he  was  no  coward,  and,  laughing  at 
this  friendly  advice,  he  went  fearlessly 
on  to  his  doom. 

I  had  beheld  the  late  Shah  but  twice, 
and  only  once  had  had  the  honor  of 
speaking  with  him.  This  was  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  garden  party  given  dur¬ 
ing  his  last  visit  to  London  by  Prince 
Malcom  Khan  (at  that  time  Persian 
Minister)  at  his  house  in  Holland  Park. 
When  I  was  presented,  his  Majesty 
graciously  held  towards  me  a  short, 
thick,  wax-colored  hand,  ornamented 
with  an  enormous  ring,  and  having 
what  is  termed  “a  murderer’s  thumb” 
(out  of  which  I  feel  sure  that  our  poor 
persecuted  palmists  of  to-day  could 
have  made  something  highly  Interest- 
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Ing),  and  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever 
read  the  poems  of  Hafiz.  I  had  no 
Idea,  however,  that  this  brief  and 
conventional  handshake  would  have 
sufficed  to  establish  a  sympathetic  affin¬ 
ity,  or  that  the  chord  thus  lightly 
touched  would  have  gone  on  reverberat¬ 
ing  through  the  succeeding  years  with 
the  result  I  have  described.  Somebody 
has  since  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
ring,  given  to  me  by  the  abnormal  Am¬ 
bassador,  might  once  have  belonged  to 
his  royal  master,  and  that  thus  some 
kind  of  mysterious  rapport  might  have 
been  established,  or  else  that  it  might 
have  been  endowed  with  occult  proper¬ 
ties,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  some  Per¬ 
sian  turquoises,  and  that  this  may  have 
accounted  for  my  sensations.  Be  this 
how  it  may,  it  would  seem  that  pre¬ 
monitions,  like  babies,  are  occasionally 
changed  at  nurse,  and  that  one  can 
no  more  have  implicit  confidence  in 
them  than  one  can  in  dreams.  Perhaps 
some  member  of  the  Society  for  Psychi¬ 
cal  Research  may  be  able  to  throw 
light  upon  this,  matter. 

There  was  one  person  (or  personage, 
rather),  who,  during  the  whole  time  of 
our  residence  in  Constantinople,  never 
once  went  over  the  Galata  Bridge 
either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  or  even 
in  a  bomb-proof  carriage,  unless  he  did 
so  when  shod  with  slippers  that  ren¬ 
dered  him  invisible,  like  the  prince  in 
the  fairy-tale,  and  that  was  the  mighty 
Padishah  himself;  the  august  Sovereign 
who  holds  life  and  death  even  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand. 

Once,  in  every  year,  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Festival  of  the  Hirka-I- 
Sharif,  or  “mantle  of  the  Prophet” 
(15th  RamazAn),  when  the  sacred  man¬ 
tle  and  other  holy  relics  which  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Serai  are  exposed  to  view, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Sultan  to 
visit  Stamboul,  and  it  is  generally  given 
out  in  fhe  Levant  Herald,  and  elsewhere, 
that  his  Majesty  will  proceed  by  way 
of  the  Galata  Bridge.  When  the  day 


appointed  for  the  ceremony  arrives,  the 
route  is  lined  with  eager  spectators. 
Regiments,  in  gala  uniforms,  are  drawn 
up  with  their  bands,  all  ready  to  strike 
up  the  Turkish  .National  Anthem. 
School  children,  of  all  the  different  re¬ 
ligious  denominations  and  national¬ 
ities  that  fiourish  at  Constantinople— 
Turkish,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Armenian, 
even  the  little  pork-fed  oiphans  of  the 
worthy  Sisters  of  St.  Jacob,  await  the 
procession  upon  either  side  of  the  road, 
bearing  baskets,  containing  fiowers, 
wherewith  to  bestrew  the  path  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  and  with  the  hymns 
all  learnt  by  heart  which  they  have 
been  instructed  to  sing  upon  his  ap¬ 
proach.  The  very  road  itself,  for  the 
first  and  only  occasion  in  the  year,  lias 
been  rolled  and  mended,  and  even  the 
rattling  and  jolting  girders  of  the 
Galata  Bridge  have  been  plugged  add 
bolstered  up  with  hay  and  wadding, 
cunningly  concealed  with  sand.  But, 
for  all  this,  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  fails  to  make  his  appearance, 
and  the  little  black  broughams  of  tlie 
ladies  of  the  Ylldez  harem— from  which 
one  can  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  spark¬ 
ling  eyes  and  snowy  yashmaks— pass 
over  the  floral  offerings  that  were  in¬ 
tended  for  their  Imperial  master. 

At  the  very  last  moment  the  Sultan 
has  decided  to  go  by  a  different  route, 
either  walking  down  through  ills  gar¬ 
den  at  Ylldez  to  his  private  pier  and 
embarking  there,  or  else  at  the  Palace 
of  Dolmabaghcheh,  and  tlien  slipping 
quietly  across  the  Golden  Horn  in  his 
steam-launch.  The  same  Impromptu 
programme  is  followed  upon  the  home¬ 
ward  way.  One  thing  only  is  certain, 
that  his  Imperial  Majesty  will  never 
proceed  by  the  road  that  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  designated  to  his  loyal  sub¬ 
jects.  His  loyal  subjects  do  not  like  to 
to  be  cheated  out  of  their  pageants,  and 
so  there  are  those  amongst  them  who 
pretend  to  see  in  this  unwillingness  to 
face  the  public  the  evidences  of  personal 
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timidity.  It  Is  whispered  that  the  Im¬ 
perial  plans  are  changed  thus  at  the 
eleventh  hour  from  fear  of  the  assas¬ 
sin’s  bomb,  and  that  the  Palace  spies 
endeavor  to  encourage  these  apprehen¬ 
sions  for  their  own  private  ends. 

A  certain  absence  of  robustness  In 
the  Sultan’s  appearance  may  have  en¬ 
couraged  the  supposition  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  a  nervous  and  sensitive  tem¬ 
perament,  but  some  remarks  which  his 
Majesty  addressed  to  me  one  evening 
at  Ylldez,  upon  the  occasion  of  our 
attendance  at  Iftar,  led  me  to  believe 
that  he  Is  not  apprehensive  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  the  word. 

Iftar  Is  the  name  of  a  meal  which  is 
partaken  of  among  Mohammedans  at 
sunset  during  Ramazan,  and  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  first  breaking  of  the  dally 
fast,  which  has  lasted  since  sunrise. 
It  commences,  usually,  in  a  Turkish 
household,  with  olives,  sardines,  sal  id 
(what  we  should  term  hora-d'oeuvre), 
and  sweetmeats,  served  in  small  silver 
dishes  or  saucers,  and  later  on  de¬ 
velops  into  a  meal  of  a  more  substan¬ 
tial  kind.  No  Christian  can,  properly 
speaking,  be  said  to  partake  of  Iftar  at 
all,  as  the  term  is  suggestive  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  fast  in  which  he  has  had  no  part. 
To  all  who  are  not  Mohammedans, 
Iftar  is  simply  a  dinner  or  supper 
party,  without  any  religious  signifi¬ 
cance. 

When  it  takes  place  at  the  Palace,  It 
is  accompanied  by  none  of  the  gorgeous 
accessories  which  are  indispensable 
,upon  more  formal  occasions.  The 
Court  officials  do  not  wear  gala  uni¬ 
forms,  the  full  force  of  the  electric 
light  is  not  turned  on,  and  the  guests 
are  expected  to  array  themselves  neatly 
and  respectably,  but  not  in  their  very 
best.  Upon  their  arrival  at  Ylldez, 
punctually  at  sunset,  they  are  received 
and  welcomed  by  sundry  high  Imperial 
functionaries,  who,  for  the  time  being, 
have  laid  aside  the  starry  constella¬ 
tions  that  are  wont  to  glitter  upon  their 


manly  breasts.  After  waiting  about 
for  some  time,  and  passing  from  one 
small  apartment  to  another  (with  the 
exception  of  the  State  dining-room,  the 
apartments  at  Ylldez  Kiosk  are  all  of 
modest  dimensions),  they  are  eventually 
conducted  to  the  room  in  which  Iftar  is 
about  to  be  served. 

When  foreigners  are  Invited  to  Iftar 
the  Sultan  does  not  preside  at  the  meal 
in  the  character  of  host,  his  place  being 
taken  by  one  of  the  high  Court  offi¬ 
cials,  but  yet  are  the  guests  prone  to 
sit  upon  the  very  edges  of  their  chairs, 
to  crumble  their  bread,  and  to  con¬ 
verse  in  subdued  voices,  as  they  glance, 
with  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  re¬ 
spect,  in  the  direction  of  a  large  black 
and  gold  screen,  which  only  partly 
conceals  an  open  door  leading  to  an 
inner  apartment.  For  within  this 
apartment— or  so  it  is  whispered  and 
suspected,  though  nobody  can  be  quite 
sure  as  to  what  does  or  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  at  Yildcz— his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Sultan,  “holding  life  and  death  even 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,”  is  partaking 
of  his  own  Iftar  (the  real  Iftar,  follow¬ 
ing  upon  a  conscientious  fast),  after 
his  own  fashion  and  in  solitary  gran¬ 
deur.  No  wonder  therefore  that  tlie 
guests  in  the  adjoining  room  are  wont 
to  sit  upon  the  very  edges  of  their 
chairs,  to  crumble  their  bread,  and  to 
converse  in  subdued  voices  as  they 
glance  towards  the  open  door  that  is 
only  partly  concealed  by  the  large 
black  and  gold  screen! 

After  Iftar,  upon  the  last  occasion 
upon  which  we  were  invited  to  partake 
of  it  at  the  Palace,  the  high  Court  offi¬ 
cial  again  conducted  us  through  nar¬ 
row  tortuous  ways  until  we  suddenly 
found  ourselves  opposite  the  embrasure 
of  a  small  door,  in  which  the  Sultan 
was  standing.  Having  made  our  obei¬ 
sance,  his  Imperial  Majesty  offered  me 
his  arm,  and  proceeded,  with  a  much 
longer  stride  and  firmer  step  than 
might  have  been  expected,  considering 
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bis  somewhat  cMtif  and  fragile  ap¬ 
pearance,  to  a  small  wooden  circus, 
connected  with  the  Palace,  where  an 
entertainment,  consisting  of  dancing 
dogs  and  performing  ponies,  had  been 
provided  for  our  amusement.  This  was 
Just  after  the  unpleasant  visitation 
known  as  “the  Great  Earthquake,” 
when  part  of  the  old  bazaar  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  buildings  were  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  when  all  sorts  of 
stories  were  current,  descriptive  of  the 
blind  terror  with  which  the  event  was 
supposed  to  have  inspired  the  Sultan. 

But,  upon  this  night  of  Iftar,  no 
traces  of  any  such  terror  were  visible. 
His  Imperial  Majesty  appeared  to 
be  in  the  most  genial  and  affable 
of  moods,  conversing  agreeably,  and 
laui^ing  heartily  at  tlie  antics  of  the 
performing  dogs  and  ponies,  which,  he 
informed  me,  had  l>eeu  trained  under 
bis  own  personal  supervision.  By-and- 
by  a  clock  In  the  adjacent  corridor 
struck  the  hour,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  musical  chimes.  The  Sultan,  who 
had  placed  me  upon  bis  right  hand, 
took  out  bis  watch,  shook  it,  held  it 
to  his  ear,  and  then,  after  calling  my 
attention  to  it  with  an  arch  smile, 
said  something,  in  a  low  voice,  to  tlie 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies  (poor  Munir 
Pasha,  now  dead  and  gone,  and,  even 
then,  suffering  terribly  from  asthma), 
who  was  acting  as  dragoman.  (It  is 
more  than  suspected  that  the  Sultan  is 
acquainted  with  other  languages  be¬ 
sides  bis  own,  but  it  is  bis  custom  to 
converse  with  his  guests  in  Turkish, 
making  use  of  an  interpreter  when 
necessary,  who  translates  the  Imperial 
utterances  into  French.  At  first,  this 
method  reminds  one  irresistibly  of  the 
famous  conversation,  through  an  inter¬ 
preter,  described  in  Kinglake’s  Eothen, 
but,  by-and-by,  one  becomes  quite  used 
to  it— compliments  and  all— and  the 
seeming  difficulties  entirely  disappear. 
When  the  subject  matter  is  of  im¬ 
portance,  it  is  usual  for  each  Am¬ 


bassador,  or  Minister,  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  own  dragoman,  which  is 
supposed  to  guarantee  the  absolute  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  translation.) 

“His  Imperial  Majesty  desires  me  to 
inform’  your  Exceilency,”  said  Munir 
Pasha,  p'ressing  the  lower  portion  of 
his  chest  with  both  hands  in  token  of 
inexpressible  respect,  “that  this  Is  the 
precise  moment  at  which  a  renowned 
prophet  has  predicted  the  total  de¬ 
struction  of  the  city  of  Constantinople 
by  an  earthquake,  together  with  every 
one  of  its  inhabitants,  including  tlie 
August  Sovereign  himself.” 

While  this  speech  was  being  de¬ 
livered,  the  Sultan  followed  It  with 
eyes  that  positively  twinkled.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  have  been  less  suggestive  of 
the  abject  terror  to  which,  we  had 
heard  it  affirmed,  he  was  stiil  a  prey. 
As  in  duty  bound,  I  replied  somewhat 
as  follows: 

“Your  Excellency  will  greatly  oblige 
me  by  making  known  to  his  Impe¬ 
rial  Majesty  how  sincerely  touched 
I  am  at  the  proof  he  has  deigned  to 
give  me*  of  his  confidence  by  informing 
me  of  this  interesting  circumstance, 
and  pray  have  the  goodness  to  add 
that,  in  my  bumble  opinion,  the  natural 
alarm  which  such  convulsions  of  Na¬ 
ture  are  wont  to  produce  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  of  such  un¬ 
certain  occurrence,  no  man  having  as 
yet  been  able  to  predict  correctly  when 
they  are  likely  to  take  place.”  This 
answer  (rather  a  typical  one  of  its 
kind,  I  fiatter  myself)  was  duly  trans¬ 
lated  to  the  “August  Sovereign,”  who 
again  smiled  and  muttered  something 
in  a  low  voice. 

“His  Imperial  Majesty  desires  me 
to  say,”  wheezed  poor  Munir  Pasha, 
“that  your  Excellency  is,  as  ever,  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  right.  No  man  is  able 
to  predict,  to  a  certainty,  when  an 
earthquake  is  likely  to  occur,  as  the 
time  appointed  for  all  such  visitations 
is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  God.” 
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I  have  since  been  reminded,  by  one 
who  is  not  an  unqualified  admirer  of 
either  his  Imperial  Majesty  or  of  all 
his  works,  and  who  has,  moreover,  no 
very  high  opinion  of  his  personal  cour¬ 
age,  that  when  these  pious  sentiments 
were  uttered,  we  were  seated  in  a 
temporary  building,  constructed  chiefiy 
of  laths  and  plaster,  supplemented  by 
sailcloth,  which,  even  if  the  sooth- 
saj'er's  prognostications  had  come  to 
pass,  might  have  descended  upon  our 
heads  like  a  bouse  of  cards,  without 
doing  us  any  very  serious  injury;  and 
it  was  suggested  to  me  that  this  place 
might  possibly  have  been  selected  at 
that  particular  moment  as  a  precau 

Tb*  Nlnetaentb  Centurr  and  After. 


Bay. 

tiouary  measure  (to  which,  even  as¬ 
suming  that  this  insinuation  had  any 
truth  in  it,  I  could  scarcely  have  taken 
exception,  seeing  that  I  had  been  thus 
graciously  accommodated  with  a  seat 
in  what  may  have  been  meant  for  an 
ark  of  safety).  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  Sultan  appeared  to  be 
quite  in  a  mood  to  snap  his  fingers  at 
the  earthquake,  and  the  man  who  can 
snap  his  fingers  at  an  earthquake,  in 
spite  of  Its  divine  origin,  must  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  courage, 
even  if,  for  private  reasons  of  his  own, 
he  may  not  often  care  to  ride  or  drive 
over  the  Galata  Bridge. 

Mary  Montgomerie  Currie. 


AT  BAY. 


My  child  is  mine. 

Bloo<l  of  my  blood,  flesh  of  my  flesh  is  he. 

Rocked  on  my  breast  and  nurtured  at  my  knee. 

Fed  with  sweet  tbous^ts  ere  ever  he  drew  breath. 
Wrested  in  battle  through  the  gates  of  death. 

With  passionate  patience  is  my  treasure  hoarded, 
.\nd  all  my  pain  with  priceless  Joy  rewarded. 

My  child  Is  mine. 

Nay,  but  a  thousand  thousand  powers  of  ill 
Dispute  him  with  me;  lurking  wolflike  still 
In  every  covert  of  the  ambushed  years 
Disease  and  danger  dog  him:  foes  and  fears 

Bestride  his  path,  with  menace  fierce  and  stormy. 
Help  me,  O  God!  these  are  too  mighty  for  me! 

My  child  is  mine. 

But  i)omp  and  glitter  of  the  garish  world 
May  wean  him  hence;  while,  tenderly  unfurled 
Like  a  spring  leaf,  his  delicate  spotless  days 
Open  in  blinding  sunlight.  And  the  blaze 

Of  blue  and  blossom,  scents  and  songs  at  riot. 

May  woo  him  from  my  wardensbip  of  quiet. 

My  child  is  mine. 

Yet  all  his  gray  forefathers  of  the  past 
Challenge  the  dear  possession:  they  o’ercast 
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His  soul’s  clear  purity  with  dregs  and  lees 
Of  vile  unknown  ancestral  Impulses: 

And  viewless  hands,  from  shadowy  regions  groping, 

With  dim  negation  frustrate  all  my  hoping. 

My  child  is  mine. 

By  what  black  fate,  what  ultimate  doom  accurs’d. 

Shall  be  that  radiant  certainty  revers’d? 

Though  bell  should  thrust  Its  fiery  gulfs  between. 

Though  all  the  heaven  of  heavens  should  Intervene, 

Bound  with  a  bond  not  God  Himself  will  sever. 

The  babe  I  bore  is  mine  for  ever  and  ever. 

My  child  is  mine. 

The  Spectator.  Byron. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  REACTION.* 


I. 

Writers  on  democracy  are  legion.  Of 
this  great  host  of  its  critics  in  every 
tongue,  England,  the  first  nursery  of 
modem  democracy,  contributes,  I 
think,  the  fewest.  In  our  own  genera¬ 
tion  Mill  stands  at  the  bead  of  them. 
His  treatise  on  “Representative  Gov¬ 
ernment’’  argued  the  case  against  the 
good  despot,  while  his  little  books  on 
Liberty  (1859)  and  the  Subjection  of 
Women  (1869)  carried  the  argument  for 
emancipation  to  its  extreme  point. .  In¬ 
tellectual  reaction  at  once  set  in  with 
Fitzjames  Stephen’s  strenuous  polemic 
against  Mill’s  doctrine  in  his  book  on 
Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.  It 
was  continued  in  a  cooler  vein  by 
Bagebot’s  shrewd  humor  and  the  sub¬ 
tlety  of  W.  R.  Greg.  Maine  next 
threw  a  frigid  douche  upon  popular 
government,  but  he  was  too  much  of 
a  bureaucrat  alike  by  temperament  and 
training,  and  the  field  of  bis  observa¬ 
tion  of  democracy  was  far  too  narrow, 
for  hjs  four  essays  on  popular  govern¬ 
ment  to  do  anything  like  Justice  to 

•  “I>«mocr»o7  »nd  Beaotlon."  By  L.  T.  Hob- 
bouM.  (London:  Flaber  Unwin,  I90t.) 


their  writer’s  powerful  and  capacious 
mind.  Lecky’s  volumes  on  Democracy 
and  Liberty  have  not  generally  been 
counted  among  that  distinguished 
man’s  successfui  performances,  and 
they  will  hardly  rank  above  high-class 
pamphleteering.  T.  H.  Green,  the  po¬ 
tent  and  stimulating  Balliol  tutor,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  rejected  most 
of  Mill’s  philosophy,  yet  he  Is  justly 
described  as  Mill’s  “true  successor  in 
the  line  of  political  thinkers.”  The  list 
might  be  extended,  but  it  is  not  a 
long  one.  The  steadiness  of  our  Insti¬ 
tutions  in  their  working  accounts  for 
the  comparatively  scanty  speculative 
talk  about  them — comparatively  with 
France,  for  Instance. 

Critics  of  democracy  naturally  ap¬ 
proach  It  from  many  different  direc¬ 
tions,  varying  with  the  Incidents  and 
requirements  of  the  time.  They  test 
it  by  its  bearings,  often  almost  acci¬ 
dental,  upon  some  ruling  social  con¬ 
troversy  or  achievement  of  the  hour; 
war,  taxation,  the  rights  of  property, 
our  duties  to  the'  poor,  the  rights  of 
clerical  congregations,  or  whatever  else 
may  show  the  good  or  evil  of  popular 
supremacy  and  Its  machinery.  In  fact. 
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discussiou  about  democracy  is  apt  to 
be  Idle,  unfruitful,  and  certainly  tire¬ 
some,  uniess  it  is  connected  with  some 
live  contemporary  issue.  Anybody  can 
see  bow  irresistible  an  Impulse  was 
given  to  political  thinking  of  all  kinds 
by  the  Boer  war,  of  which  not  long  ago 
people  heard  so  much,  and  of  which 
they  now  appear  to  wish  to  hear  so 
little.  This  conflict,  far  more  momen¬ 
tous  in  its  secret  issues  than  the  rough 
hurry  of  the  day  allows  most  people 
to  perceive,  exhibited  English  democ¬ 
racy  is  so  unexpected  a  light,  raised  so 
many  questions  both  of  politics  and 
ethics,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  large 
library  shelf  is  crowded  with  printed 
reflections  on  Christianity  and  war, 
Christianity  and  patriotism,  Machiavel-  • 
lism  and  morality,  the  psychology  of 
jingoism,  the  empire  and  the  nation, 
and  all  the  rest  of  this  literature  of  fer¬ 
ment.  The  little  volume  on  which  I 
now  take  leave  to  offer  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  is  one  of  the  best  products,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  most  suggestive.' 

Is  it,  asks  the  author,  that  “the 
democratic  State,  the  special  creation 
of  the  modern  world,  and  the  pivot  of 
tlie  humanitarian  movement,  has  itself 
become  an  obstruction  to  progress? 
Does  popular  government  necessarily 
entail  a  blunting  of  moral  sensibility, 
n  cheapening  of  national  ideals,  a 
wider  scope  for  canting  rhetoric  and 
poor  sophistry,  as  a  cover  for  the  real¬ 
ities  of  brutal  wealth?  Have  the  ideals 
of  the  reforming  era  lost  their  efficacy, 
and  is  it  clear  that  its  watchwords 
cease  to  move?”  To  put  Mr.  Hob- 
house’s  questions  rather  differently,  Is 
it  not  true  that  even  the  old  Idols  of 
theatre  and  market-place  have  fallen 
from  their  pedestals;  that  an  epidemic 
of  unbelief  has  run  through  our  West¬ 
ern  world— unbelief  In  Institutions, 

'  Mr.  J.  A.'Hobaon’a  “  Imperialism  **  (1902) 
la  another  elaborate  and  well-compacted 
study,  fnll  of;  diligently  collected  material 
and  coherent  argument.  He  anticipates 


in  principles,  churches,  parliaments, 
books,  divinities,  worst  of  all  and  at 
the  root  of  all,  in  man  himself?  Such 
epidemics  are  familiar  in  the  annals 
of  mankind;  they  are  part  of  the  terri- 
bie  manichseism  of  human  history,  the 
everiasting  struggie  between  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  and  evil;  they  make  us 
think  of  Luther’s  comparison  of  our 
race 'to  the  drunken  man  on  horseback 
—you  no  sooner  prop  him  on  one 
side  than  he  sways  heavily  to  the 
other.  What  is  the  share  of  democracy 
in  bringing  the  rider  to  this  precarious 
and  uhedifyiug  case? 

Mr.  Hobbouse  does  not  refer  to  Mill’s 
memorable  chapter  on  true  and  false 
democracy,’  though  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  it 
Advocating  one  scheme  or  another  for 
the  representation  of  minorities  in 
parliament.  Mill  set  out  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  democracy,  as  we  in  Eng¬ 
land  know  democracy.  The  natural 
tendency  of  representative  government, 
he  said,  as  of  modern  civilization  gen¬ 
erally,  is  towards  collective  mediocrity. 
This  is  a  pregnant  sentence:  does  time 
confirm  it?  Without  arrogance  I  may 
perhaps  assume  tliat  the  Frenchman 
or  the  American  would  Join  the  Eng¬ 
lishman,  and,  comparing  to-day  with 
glowing  epochs  of  illumination  in  the 
past,  would  admit  that,  outside  of 
natural  science  and  the  material  arts, 
our  lamp  just  now  burns  low.  Mill 
gives  his  reason  for  this  somewhat  de¬ 
pressing  anticipation.  Human  improve¬ 
ment,  he  says,  is  a  product  ef  many 
factora,  and  no  form  of  power  includes 
them  all.  The  condition  of  progress  in 
a  community  is  the  existence  of  a  con¬ 
flict  l)etween  the  strongest  power  in  It 
and  some  rival  power;  between  spirit¬ 
ual  and  temporal;  or  military  and  In¬ 
dustrial;  of  king  and  subjects;  or  ortho- 

some  of  the  gronnd  now  tsken  in  '*  Democracy 
end  Beaotlon,’*  end  pats  his  esse  with  both 
breadth  snd  precision. 

■“Representative  Oovernment,**  chap.  vll. 
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doxy  and  reformation.  When  victory 
puts  an  end  to  the  strife,  without  an¬ 
other  conflict  succeeding,  stagnation  fol¬ 
lows.  The  ascendency  of  numbers  is 
“less  uujust  and,  on  the  whole,  less 
mischievous  than  many  others,  but  the 
very  same  kind  of  dangers  attends  it, 
and  even  more  certainly.  For,”  con¬ 
tinues  Mill,  “when  the  government  is 
in  the  hands  of  One  or  a  Few,  the 
Many  are  alwaj's  existent  as  a  rival 
power,  that  may  not  be  strong  enough 
even  to  control  the  other,  but  whose 
opinion  and  sentiment  are  a  moral,  and 
even  a  social,  support  to  all  who,  either 
from  conviction  or  contrariety  of  in¬ 
terest,  are  opposed  to  any  of  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  ruling  authority.  When 
the  democracy  is  supreme,  there  is  no 
One  or  Few  strong  enough  for  dis¬ 
sentient  opinion  and  injured  or  men¬ 
aced  interests  to  lean  upon.” 

Schemes  such  as  Mill  favored  for 
protecting  minorities  in  those  systems 
of  representative  government  which, 
like  most  modern  writers,  except  M. 
Pobedonosteff,  he  counted  one  of  the 
supreme  human  inventions,  have  not  as 
yet  attracted  much  support.  But  com¬ 
munities  so  unlike  as  Belgium  and 
Australia  are  cases  where  deadlock 
among  balanced  forces  may  draw  at¬ 
tention  in  Mill’s  direction.  Here  it  is 
enough  to  note  that  a  writer  whose  plea 
for  liberty  contributed  so  powerful  an 
impulse  to  democracy  as  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted  in  England  a  generation  back, 
never  taught  us  that  democracy  was 
the  only  guarantee  we  needed  for 
steady  and  unbroken  progress.  He 
knew  too  much  history. 

II. 

• 

Whatever  else  democracy  may  be,  it 
means  in  our  modern  age  government 
by  public  opinion— the  public  opinion  of 
nr  majority  armetl  with  a  political  or 
social  supremacy  by  the  electoral  vote, 
from  whatever  social  classes  and  strata 


that  majority  may  be  made  up.  Up  to 
1832,  as  all  the  books  truly  tell  us, 
political  power  in  England  belonged 
to  the  territorial  aristocracy,  not  insen¬ 
sible  to  public  opinion  outside  in  fram¬ 
ing  or  administering  laws,  but  still 
exercising  decisive  influence  on  its  own 
account.  In  1832  the  currents  became 
too  strong  for  the  old  channels;  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  middle  class  became  the 
guide,  though  patricians  and  landed 
men  long  kept  Cabinets  to  themselves, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  monopoly  of  the 
benches  at  quarter  sessions  and  the 
posts  in  army,  navy,  and  diplomacy; 
they  maintained  the  corn  law  for  four¬ 
teen  years;  they  had  their  own  way  in 
foreign  policy,  in  spite  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  men— the  best  representatives 
that  the  middle  class  has  ever  hud. 
Finally,  everybody  knows  how  in  1867 
and  1885  our  Demos,  though  not  yet 
(luite  full  grown  to  the  stature  of  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  was  installed  upon  his 
throne,  like  his  kinsman  Demos  in 
America,  France,  Germany.  The  effect 
lias  been  indeed  a  suiprise  to  those  who 
made  sure  that,  if  you  only  gave  the 
workman  votes  and  secured  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  cheap  press,  England  might  be 
trusted  to  beat  her  swords  into  plough¬ 
shares  and  her  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks.  Ileformers  overlooked  the  trutli 
set  out  by  Tocqueville  when  he  said. 
“Nations  are  like  men;  they  are  still 
prouder  of  what  flatters  their  passions, 
than  of  what  serves  their  interests.” 
The  idea  of  empire  Intervened,  partly 
because  the  circumstances  of  empire 
changed. 

Between  1885  and  1900  Great  Britain 
added  between  three  and  four  million 
sciuare  miles  and  a  population  little 
short  of  sixty  millions  to  her  imperial 
dominion;  and  the  expenditure  on  the 
two  war  services  has  risen  since  1875 
from  twenty-four  to  over  seventy  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds.  It  is  not,  however,  on 
this  well-worn  and  irresponsive  string 
that  Mr.  Hobhouse  seeks  to  harp. 
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The  change  in  national  temper,  or  the 
emergence  of  .unexpected  forces  and 
drifts  in  public  opinion— that  is  what 
he  tries  to  probe.  Everybody  who  is 
capable  of  taking  an  interest  in  the 
deepe?  and  more  general  aspect  of  our 
national  affairs  will  be  glad,  first,  that 
such  a  discussion  has  been  raised  (and 
it  was  in  fact  inevitable,  unless  the 
English  faculty  of  political  refiectiou 
had  come  to  a  full  stop);  next,  that  a 
deliberately  reasoned  contribution  to  it 
comes  from  a  writer  who  has  proved 
himself  in  other  fields  of  thought*  so 
acute,  competent,  and  well  prepai’ed 
and  vigorous  as  Mr.  .Hobhouse. 

His  description  of  the  sources  and 
processes  by  which  public  opinion  in 
our  time  is  formed  is  not  lacking  in 
trenchancy,  and  it  might  give  a  pleas¬ 
ure,  certainly  not  intended  by  its  au¬ 
thor,  to  the  cynical  persons,  either  at 
home  here  or  across  the  Channel,  who 
regard  popular  government  as  elaborate 
dupery,  were  It  not  for  the  author’s 
fervid  perception  and  enforcement  of 
the  prime  truth  that  under  every  politi¬ 
cal  or  social  question  lies  the  moral 
question. 

The  very  figure  of  John  Bull  as  the 
typical  Englishman  seems  out  of  date 
and  inapplicable  as  an  expression  for 
the  average  Briton  of  the  present  day. 
The  easy-going,  stout,  well-meaning, 
rather  dull  old  gentleman,  a  little  proud 
if  the  truth  be  told  of  his  very  dul- 
ness,  and  apt  to  conceive  of  it  as  an 
incident  in  that  fundamental  honesty 
which  distinguished  him  from  his 
sharp-witted  neighbors,  the  w'ell-nour- 
ished  territorial  magnate,  slow’-going, 
hard  to  move,  but  implacable  when 
once  stirred,  narrow  perhaps,  but  fun¬ 
damentally  Just  and  honorable  in  all 
his  dealings,  is  no  fit  representative  of 
the  average  public  opinion  of  our  day. 
For  that,  we  have  ourselves  coined  a 
new  abstraction:  “the  man-in-the- 
street,”  or  “the  man-on-the-top-of-a- 
bus,”  Is  now  the  typical  representative 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  man-in-the- 

*E.  g.  “  Mind  in  Evolution”  (1901). 
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street  means  the  man  who  is  hurrying 
from  his  home  to  his  office  or  to  a 
place  of  amusement.  He  has  Just  got 
the  last  news-sheet  from  his  nei^bor; 
he  has  not  waited  to  test  or  sift  it;  he 
may  have  heard  three  contradictory  re¬ 
ports,  or  seen  two  lying  posters  on  his 
way  up  the  street,  but  he  has  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  ready  on  his  lips, 
which  is  none  the  less  confident  be¬ 
cause  all  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
founded  may  be  swept  away  by  the 
next  report  that  he  hears.  The  man-in- 
the-street  is  the  man  in  a  hurry;  the 
man  who  has  not  time  to  think,  and 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  do  so  if 
he  has  the  time.  He  Is  the  faithful 
reflex  of  the  popular  sheet  and  the 
shouting  newsboy.  .  .  .  The  man-in- 
the-street  is  familiar  with  everything. 
Nothing  is  new  to  him;  it  la  his  busi¬ 
ness  not  to  be  surprised.  He  knows 
already  all  about  any  appeal  that  you 
can  make  to  the  better  side  of  him, 
and  he  has  long’  ago  chopped  it  up  in 
his  mill  of  small  talk  and  catch  phrases 
and  reduced  it  to  such  a  meaningless 
patter  that  the  words  which  must  be 
used  have  acquired  trivial  and  lower¬ 
ing  associations. 

All  this  is  vigorous  satire,  and  it  Is 
true.  Still,  to  check  a  despondent  fit, 
let  us  remember  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
words  a  dozen  years  before  the  first 
Reform  Bill:  “The  toue  of  England— 
of  that  great  compound  of  folly,  weak¬ 
ness.  prejudice,  wrong  feeling,  right 
feeling,  obstinacy,  and  newspaper  para¬ 
graphs,  which  Is  called  public  opin¬ 
ion.’’*  If  this  was  a  true  story  in  1820 
are  we  so  much  lower  to-da.v?  And 
before  being  too  sharp  upon  our  democ¬ 
racy  to-da.v,  let  us  not  forget,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Burke’s  complaint  of  the  Demos 
of  his  day:  “It  is  but  too  true,”  he 
cries,  “that  there  are  many  whose 
whole  scheme  of  freedom  is  made  up 
of  pride,  perverseness,  and  insolence. 
They  feel  themselves  in  a  state  of 
thraldom;  they  Imagine  that  their  souls 
are  cooped  and  cabined  in,  unless  they 
have  some  man,  or  some  body  of  men, 

*  “  Croker  Papers,”  1.  ITO. 
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dependent  on  tbeir  mercy.  The  desire 
of  having  some  one  below  them  de¬ 
scends  to  those  who  are  the  very 
lowest  of  all;  and  a  Protestant  cobbler, 
debasetl  by  his  poverty,  but  exalted  by 
his  share  of  the  ruling  Church,  feels 
a  pride  in  knowing  it  is  by  his  gen¬ 
erosity  alone  that  the  peer,  whose  foot¬ 
man’s  Instep  he  measures,  is  able  to 
keep  his  chaplain  from  a  gaol.  This 
disposition  is  the  true  source  of  the 
passion  in  which  many  men  in  very 
humble  life  have  taken  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war.  Our  subjects  in  America; 
our  Colonies;  our  dependents.  This  lust 
of  partj’  power  is  the  liberty  they  hun¬ 
ger  and  thirst  for;  and  this  Siren  song 
of  ambition  has  charmed  ears  that  we 
would  have  thought  were  never  organ¬ 
ized  to  that  kind  of  music.” 

Let  us  at  once  say  thdt  Mr.  Hobhouse 
is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
temper  of  the  mere  croaker,  the  fron- 
deur,  the  mauvais  coucheur,  or— to  use 
the  ugliest  term  in  all  political  slang— 
the  mugwump.  No  dilettante,  his  mind 
throws  Itself  into  energetic  contact 
with  circumstances.  He  faces  the  un¬ 
welcome  facts  of  his  time  without  any 
of  the  weak  spirit  of  disenchantment, 
at^  with  a  manful  determination  that 
though  the  world  has  not  in  recent 
years  -gone  his  way,  the  battle  is  by  no 
means  over.  The  whole  strain  of  his  ar¬ 
gument  is  positive  and  constructive,  and 
though  he  has  the  high  merit  of  being 
an  idealist,  he  has  long  been  a  close, 
exact  and  direct  observer  of  working 
politics  from  day  to  day.  Just  as  for 
the  purposes  of  mental  philosophy  he 
investigated  with  scientific  rigor  the 
ways  of  the  animals  at  the  public 
gardens  in  Manchester,  so  in  politics 
he  rigorously  attends  to  his  details, 
while  we  are  sensible  all  the  time  of 
the  pulse  of  a  strong  humanity,  and 
of  that  warm  faith  in  social  progress 
which  is,  tn  other  words,  faith  in  men, 
hope  for  men,  and  charity  for  men. 

An  accomplished  Frenchman,  now 


dead,  one  of  the  ten  thousand  critics 
of  democracy,  illustrates  by  a  story  of 
his  friend  Bersot  his  conviction  that 
human  nature  will  remain  to  the  end 
pretty  like  itself,  apart  from  forms 
of  government  or  measures  of  social 
economy.  One  day  Bersot,  writing 
upon  Arcachon  and  its  pleasures, 
wound  up  his  article  by  saying,  “As 
for  happiness,  why  there*  as  every¬ 
where  else,  you  must  yourself  bring  it 
with  you.”  So  Scherer  himself,  in  like 
spirit,  could  not  but  believe  tliat  it  is 
the  same  with  institutions.  They  de¬ 
pend  on  what  men  bring  with  them. 
In  a  less  discouraged  spirit,  or  rather 
w'ith  no  discouragement  of  spirit  at  all, 
Mr.  Hobhouse  still  recognizes  that  self- 
government  is  not  in  itself  a  solution 
of  all  political  and  social  difficulties. 
“It  is  at  best,”  he  says,  “an  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  men  who  hold  by  the 
ideal  of  social  justice  and  human  prog¬ 
ress  can  work,  but  when  those  ideals 
grow  cold;  it  may,  like  other  instru¬ 
ments,  be  turned  to  base  uses.”  The 
fundamental  reform  for  which  the 
times  call  is  rather  a  reconsideration 
of  the  ends  for  which  all  civilized 
government  exists;  in  a  w'ord,  the  re¬ 
turn  to  a  saner  measure  of  social  val¬ 
ues.  “We  shall  be  under  no  Illusion,” 
he  concludes,  “about  democracy.  The 
golden  radiance  of  its  morning  hopes 
has  long  since  faded  into  the  light  of 
common  day.  Yet,  that  dry  light  of 
noon  serves  best  for  those  whose  task 
it  is  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
world.” 

III. 

The  starting-point  of  Mr.  Hobhouse’s 
book  is  the  practical  operation  of  Im¬ 
perialism  and  the  imperial  idea  within 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  yeara.  He 
misses,  by  Inadvertence  I  suppose,  the 
historic  origin  of  this  far-reaching 
movement  of  the  day,  for  he  does  not 
remind  us  that  It  first  began  in  the  re¬ 
jection  of  Home  Rule  in  188G.  Union- 
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Ists,  in  resisting  the  new  Liberal  policy 
for  Ireland,  were  naturally  forced  to 
make  their  appeal  to  all  the  feelings 
and  opinions  bound  up  with  concentra¬ 
tion,  Imperial  Parliament,  Imperial 
unity,  and  determined  mastery  in  the 
bands  of  “the  predominant  partner.” 
Conservative  reaction  had  set  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  general  election  of  the  previous 
year,  and  had  shown  itself  in  the  un¬ 
concealed  schism  between  the  two 
wings  of  the  Liberal  party  (for  the 
Liberal  party  is  always  by  its  essence 
a  coalition).  What  precipitated  this 
reaction  in  the  direction  of  Imperialism 
was  the  proposal  of  Home  Rule,  and 
the  arguments  and  temper  In  which 
its  antagonists  found  their  most  effec¬ 
tive  resort.  Perplexities  in  Egypt,  that 
weighed  quite  as  heavily  on  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  as  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  strength¬ 
ened  the  same  impression. 

To  the  “Imperial  idea”  Itself  and  the 
light  in  which  it  was  offered  to  hon¬ 
orable,  patriotic,  and  liberal-minded 
men,  Mr.  Hobhouse  does  full  justice. 

“See,”  the  Imperialist  would  say, 
“this  marvellous  work  of  our  race,  the 
vast  Inheritance  of  the  generations 
which  we  hold  In  trust  for  our  descend¬ 
ants— in  mere  size  the  greatest  Em¬ 
pire  of  history,  in  variety  of  Interest, 
in  the  extraordinary  complexity  of  its 
composition  far  surpassing  all  political 
societies  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Consider  how  It  extends  the 
laws  of  peace  over  prairie  and  jun¬ 
gle,  mountain  and  steppe,  subarctic 
ice  and  torrid  forest;  how  It  maintains 
order  and  administers  justice  with 
equal  success  for  the  brand-new  mining 
community,  for  the  ancient  civilization 
of  the  Ganges  or  the  Nile,  or  for  the 
primitive  clan  of  the  Indian  hills.  Is 
not  this,”  urges  the  enthusiast,  “among 
the  greatest  of  human  achievements, 
this  unparalleled  adaptability  in  arts  of 
conquest  and  of  government?  And  yet 
this  is  not  the  best.  What  is  an  in¬ 
finitely  greater  matter  is  that  where 
the  British  fiag  goes,  go  British  free¬ 
dom,  British  justice,  an  absolutely  in¬ 
corruptible  Civil  Service,  a  scrupulous 


impartiality  as  between  religion  and 
races,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  spread  of 
that  individual  liberty  and  local  self- 
government  which  have  made  England 
herself  so  great!  .  .  .  You  talk  perhaps 
of  humanity— a  vague,  abstract  idea. 
But  do  you  not  see  that  any  genuine 
humanltarlanism  must  be  the  result  of 
a  gradual  broadening  of  those  very 
sympathies  which  first  make  a  man 
a  good  patriot?  There  was  a  time 
when  love  for  England,  as  a  whole, 
was  too  wide  a  conception,  and  men 
were  Mercians  or  Northumbrians,  but 
not  Englishmen.  Just  as  it  was  an  ad¬ 
vance  when  the  love  for  England  su¬ 
perseded  this  narrow  provincialism,  so 
is  it  an  advance  when  Imperialism  su¬ 
persedes  your  narrow  Little  England- 
Ism.  You  may  say  that  Empire  means 
force,  aggression,  conquest.  That  may 
have  been  so  in  the  past,  but  we  live 
In  an  age  when  Empire  is  free,  tol¬ 
erant,  and  unaggresslve,  and  if  we  still 
acquire  territory,  we  acquire  it  not  for 
ourselves  but  for  civilization.  You  may 
object  to  the  method  by  which  the  Em¬ 
pire  was  built  up,  but  here  it  Is  in  be- 
Ing— a  great  fact,  a  tremendous  respon¬ 
sibility.” 


“Taken  at  its  face  value,”  as  Mr. 
Hobhouse  says,  no  wonder  that  this 
appeal  proved  seductive  and  almost  ir¬ 
resistible.  This  parenthesis,  by  the 
way,  on  Little  Englandism  deserves  a 
word  or  two  of  quotation.  Is  there 
nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  Little  Eng¬ 
land,  in  her  history,  her  literature,  her 
thought,  the  great  men  that  she  has 
borne  for  the  world,  her  struggle  for 
political  and  religious  freedom?  “The 
question  might  be  raised  whether  the 
British  Empire  as  a  whole  has  any 
history  to  show  which  compares  with 
the  history  of  Little  England;  any 
science,  any  literature,  any  art;  in  fine, 
any  great  collective  military  achieve¬ 
ment,  worthy  to  be  weighed  In  the 
scale  against  the  resistance  of  Little 
England  to  Philip  the  Second  or  to 
Napoleon.  A  great  Imperialist  once 
coupled  the  name  of  Little  England 
with  the  policy  of  surrender.  It  was  a 
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libel.  Little  England  never  surren¬ 
dered.  On  the  contrary,  she  three  times 
encountered  Powers  which  aspired'  to 
the  mastery  of  the  world,  and  three 
times  overthrew  them.  The  genuine 
pride  of  patriotism  is  surely  lost  when 
littleness  of  geographical  extent  can 
be  construed  into  a  term  of  reproach. 
It  is  the  other  face  of  the  same  vul¬ 
garity  which  boasts  that  a  single 
British  colony  is  greater  than  the  land 
that  produced  Kant  and  Goethe.” 

Anybody  in  whom  the  boisterous  in¬ 
toxication  of  the  last  ten  years  has  not 
extinguished  all  capacity  of  candid 
thought,  whatever  way  his  conclusions 
upon  particular  policies  and  events 
within  that  time  may  lean,  will  find 
this  salutary  vein  well  worth  ponder¬ 
ing.  One  remark  occurs  to  me  upon 
these  glorious  things  in  passing.  They 
were  done  when  England  was  under 
the  sway  either  of  monarch,  or  aristoc¬ 
racy,  or  both.  Of  a  democracy  orig¬ 
inally  British,  the  most  astonishing  and 
triumphant  achievement  so  far  has 
been  the  persevering  absorption  and 
incorporation  across  the  Atlantic  of  a 
ceaseless  torrent  of  heterogeneous  ele¬ 
ments  from  every  point  of  the  compass 
into  one  united,  stable,  industrious,  and 
pacific  State  with  eighty  millions  of 
population,  combining  the  centralized 
concert  of  a  federal  system  with  local 
independence,  and  uniting  collective 
energy  with  the  encouragement  of  in¬ 
dividual  freedom.  How  does  this  stand 
in  comparison  with  the  Roman  Empire, 
or  Roman  Church,  or  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  or  Russia,  or  Charles  the 
Great,  or  Napoleon?  That,  however,  is 
digression.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
with  energy  of  perception  and  without 
vehemence  or  excess  of  language,  con¬ 
trasts  the  plausible  promises  of  Im¬ 
perialism  with  its  performance,  and 
here  South  Africa  obviously  supplies 
the  leading  case.  He  gives  no  undue 
proportion  to  the  Boer  War,  and  does 
not  allow  it  to  draw  him  too  far  from 


either  the  central  line  or  the  rationalist 
temper  of  his  speculation.  Still,  the 
annexation,  through  military  conquest, 
of  two  small  States,  lawfully  inhabited, 
possessed,  and  governed  by  white  men, 
is  so  striking  an  example  of  reaction— 
I  am  not  sure  whether  against  democ¬ 
racy  or  not,  but— against  our  ruling 
maxims  for  a  century  past,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  not  to  dwell  upon  it. 
I  will  not  take  the  reader  over  the  still 
heated  embers  of  this  dire  confiagra- 
tlon,  but  a  few  sentences  from  Mr. 
Hobhouse’s  summary  of  the  immense 
self-dupery  of  the  Boer  War  are  essen¬ 
tial  in  any  account  of  his  book  and  its 
subject.  Little  by  little,  he  says,  it 
has  become  clearer  that  “the  new  Im¬ 
perialism  stood,  not  for  a  widened  and 
ennobled  sense  of  national  responsi¬ 
bility,  but  for  a  hard  assertion  of  racial 
supremacy  and  material  force.”  The 
unprejudiced  observer  was  compelled 
to  recognize  that,  “judged  by  actual 
l)erformauce,  it  meant  perpetual  war¬ 
fare,  battles  which,  where  black  or 
j'ellow  men  were  concerned,  became 
sheer  massacres,  campaigns  which, 
where  a  resolute  white  race  stood  in 
the  way,  involved  desolation  unspeak¬ 
able,  the  destruction  of  political  and 
personal  freedom,  and  the  erection  on 
their  ruins  of  an  un-English  type  of 
overpaid  and  incompetent  oflScialdom, 
the  cold-shouldering  of  the  British  im¬ 
migrant,  and  the  recrudescence  of  ser¬ 
vile  labor.  Finally  comparing  the  bat¬ 
tle-cry  with  the  actual  result  of  victory, 
he  began  to  ask  himself  whether  the 
enterprises  on  which  his  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  freely  spent  their  blood  were 
such  as  minister  to  the  glory  of  the 
Empire  and  the  good  of  humanity,  or 
rather  to  the  vanity  of  a  self-confident 
satrap  and  the  lucre  of  a  capitalist.” 

By  Imperialism  he  understood  a  free 
informal  union  with  the  Colonies,  com- 
l)lne<l  with  a  conscientious  but  tolerant 
government  of  tropical  dependencies. 
This  was  in  essence  the  conception  of 
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the  Empire  bequeathed  by  the  older 
generation  of  Liberals,  and  precisely 
the  antithesis  of  present-day  Imperial¬ 
ism,  the  operative  principle  of  which 
Is  the  forcible  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  racial  ascendency.  “The 
trap  laid  for  Liberals  in  particular  con¬ 
sisted  in  this— that  they  were  asked  to 
give  in  their  adhesion  to  Imperialism 
as  representing  admiration  for  an  Em¬ 
pire  which  more  and  more  has  been 
sliaped  upon  Liberal  lines.  Having 
given  their  assent,  they  were  insensibly 
led  on  to  the  other  meaning  of  Im¬ 
perialism— a  meaning  in  which,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  these  principles  are 
set  aside.  And  there  was  a  medium 
to  facilitate  the  change.  For  if  the 
Empire  was  so  liberally  formed,  so 
free,  tolerant,  and  unaggresslve,  could 
we  have  too  much  of  It?  Should  we 
not  extend  its  blessing  to  those  that 
sit  in  darkness?  And  so,  by  a  seductive 
blending  of  the  old  Adam  of  national 
vanity  with  the  new  spirit  of  humani¬ 
tarian  zeal  men  are  led  on  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  their  own  principles.” 

The  story  is  an  old  one.  In  these 
high  matters  let  us  be  sure  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  as  new  as  people  think.  Names 
are  new.  Light  catches  aspects  here¬ 
tofore  unobserved.  Temperature  rises 
and  falls.  Yet  the  elements  of  the 
cardinal  controversies  of  human  society 
are  few,  and  they  are  curiously  fixed. 
Though  the  ages  use  ideas  differently, 
the  rival  ideas  themselves  bold  on  in 
their  pre-appointed  courses.  Democ¬ 
racy  is  not  new,  and  reaction  against 
it  is  no  newer.  The  questions  so  vigor¬ 
ously  and  acutely  sketched  by  Mr.  Hob- 
house  are  old  friends  with  fresh  faces 
and  changed  apparel.  To  go  no  fur¬ 
ther  back  than  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  may  trace  In  the  most  important  of 
the  deep  controversies  raised  by  him 
a  familiar  outline  of  the  confiict  be¬ 
tween  the  principles  of  Macblavelll  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Bodin  and  all  the  vast  crowd 


of  anti-Machiavellian  writers.  Terms 
alter;  the  issue  is  constant— force 
against  right;  reason  of  State  against 
maxims  of  ethics;  policy  against  justice 
and  truth;  serpent  against  dove,  fox 
against  lion;  narrow  and  local  expe¬ 
diency  against  the  broad  and  the  eter¬ 
nal;  private  morals  the  test  or  not  the 
test  of  public  morals. 

To  these  general  aspects  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  Mr.  Hobhouse  comes  speedily 
enough,  and  even  the  reader  who  dis¬ 
likes  his  expostulations  against  satraps 
and  alien  capitalists  soon  finds  himself 
In  the  smooth  waters  of  a  grave  and 
varied  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  a  far- 
reaching  change  in  the  temper  of  the 
times.  It  is.  as  Mr.  Hobhouse  says, 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  our  own  coun¬ 
try  or  to  the  sphere  of  politics.  It  is 
common  to  the  civilized  world,  and 
penetrates  every  department  of  life  and 
thought.  If  it  is  to  be  summed  up  in  a 
word,  he  tells  us,  “we  should  call  it 
a  reaction  against  humanitarlanlsm.” 
Humanitarianism  is  now  dismissed  as 
sentimentality.  “Its  efforts  at  inter¬ 
nationalism  have  yielded  to  a  revival 
of  national  exclusiveness,  seen  in  the 
growth  of  armaments,  the  revival  or 
aggravation  of  Protectionism,  the 
growth  of  anti-alien  legislation.  The 
doctrine  of  democratic  rights  has  been 
replaced  by  the  demand  for  efficiency, 
or  by  the  unadorned  gospel  of  blood 
and  iron.  Indeed,  the  bare  conception 
of  right  in  public  matters  has  lost 
its  force,  and  given  place  to  politi¬ 
cal  ‘necessity’  and  ‘reasons  of  State.’ 
Hence  human  wrongs  and  human  suf¬ 
ferings  do  not  move  us  as  they  did.” 

For  this  sorry  transformation  he 
finds  four  causes.  First,  he  names 
“decay  in  vivid  and  profound  religious 
beliefs.”  This  decay  was  in  process  a 
generation  ago,  but  its  effects  at  that 
time  were  set  off  by  the  rise  of  a  hu¬ 
manitarian  feeling  which,  partly  in  al¬ 
liance  with  the  recognized  Churches,  and 
partly  outside  them,  took  in  a  measure 
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the  place  of  the  old  convictions,  supply¬ 
ing  a  stimulus  and  a  guidance  to  effort, 
and  yielding  a  basis  for  a  serious  and 
rational  public  life.  These  promises 
have  not  come  true.  A  good-natured 
scepticism  has  risen  up,  “not  only 
about  the  other  world,  but  also  about 
the  deeper  problems  and  higher  inter¬ 
ests  of  this.” 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  has  done 
no  more  than  touch  a  question  that  so 
deserves  or  needs  to  be  definitely  ex¬ 
plored.  The  relations  of  Christianity 
and  the  Churches  to  democracy,  em¬ 
pire,  war,  have  never  been  of  pro¬ 
founder  Interest  or  moment  than  they 
are  to-day.  We  might  have  expected 
the  gospel  that  teaches  man  to  love 
bis  neighbor  as  himself,  and  to  regard 
all  men  as  equally  the  sons  of  oue 
divine  Father— such  a  gospel  might 
have  been  expected  to  weaken  pride  of 
race,  and  all  the  passions  that  are 
bound  up  with  Imperial  conquest.  Yet 
that  has  hardly  been  so.  As  for 
democracy,  it  has  often  been  pointed 
out  for  how  many  centuries  the  Chris¬ 
tian  empire  was  not  less  despotic  than 
the  pagan.  W^by,  again,  should  decay 
in  dogmatic  beliefs  about  the  super¬ 
natural  lead  to  a  decline  in  the  in- 
fiuence  of  Christian  ethics?  All  this 
poignant  theme,  however,  goes  far  too 
deep  even  to  approach  in  a  parenthetic 
paragraph. 

If  the  decay  of  beliefs  is  the  first 
element  in  the  reaction  against  human- 
itarianism,  the  second  is  the  diffusion 
in  tbou^t  of  a  stream  of  German 
idealism  which  has  swelled  the  current 
of  retrogression  from  “the  plain  hu¬ 
man  rationalistic  way  of  looking  at 
life  and  its  problems.”  This  point  is 
excellently  described.  According  to  the 
idealistic  doctrines  to  which  Mr.  Hob- 
house  imputes  such  mischief,  “every  In¬ 
stitution  and  every  belief  is  for  it  alike 
a  manifestation  of  a  spiritual  princi¬ 
ple,  and  thus  for  everything  there  is  an 
inner  and  more  spiritual  interpretation. 


Indeed,  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
th.at  tlie  effect  of  idealism  on  the  world 
in  general  has  been  mainly  to  sap  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  sincerity,  to  ex¬ 
cuse  men  in  their  consciences  for  pro¬ 
fessing  beliefs  which  in  the  meaning 
ordinarily  attached  to  them  they  do  not 
hold,  to  soften  the  edges  of  all  hard 
contrasts  between  right  and  wrong, 
truth  and  falsity,  to  throw  a  gloss  over 
stupidity,  and  prejudice,  and  caste, 
and  tradition,  to  weaken  the  bases  of 
reason,  and  disincline  men  to  the 
searching  analysis  of  their  habitual 
ways  of  thinking. 

A  third  and  still  more  effectual  ele¬ 
ment  of  reaction  has  been  the  career  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  itself  a  concrete  ex¬ 
emplification  of  the  Hegelian  State. 
“The  prestige  of  so  great  an  apparent 
success  naturally  compelled  imitation, 
and  to  the  achievements  of  Bismarck, 
as  we  are  dealing  with  the  forces  that 
have  moulded  opinion  in  our  own  day, 
we  must  add  the  whole  series  of  trials 
in  which  the  event  has  apparently 
favored  the  methods  of  blood  and  iron, 
and  discredited  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  justice,” 

After  all,  however,  and  this  is  Mr. 
Hobhouse’s  fourth  cause,  “by  far  the 
most  potent  intellectual  support  of  the 
reaction  has  been  neither  the  idealis¬ 
tic  philosophy  nor  the  impression  made 
by  contemporary  events,  but  the  be¬ 
lief  that  physical  science  bad  given 
Its  verdict  In  favor— for  it  came  to 
this — of  violence  and  against  social 
justice.”  In  other  words,  Darwinism. 
“But  those  who  have  applied  Darwin’s 
theories  to  the  science  of  society  have 
not  as  a  rule  troubled  themselves  to 
understand  Darwin  any  more  than  the 
science  of  society.  What  has  filtered 
through  into  the  social  and  political 
thought  of  the  time  has  been  the  belief 
that  the  time-honored  doctrine  ‘Might 
is  Right’  has  a  scientific  foundation  in 
the  laws  of  biology.  Progress  comes 
about  through  a  confiict  in  which  the 
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fittest  survives.  It  must,  tlierefox’e,  be 
unwise  In  the  long  run— however  ur¬ 
gent  It  seems  for  the  sake  of  the  pres¬ 
ent'  generation— to  interfere  with  the 
struggle.  We  must  not  sympathize 
with  the  beaten  and  the  weak,  lest  we 
be  tempted  to  preserve  them.  The 
justice,  the  mercy,  the  chivalry,  which 
would  induce  the  conqueror  to  forbear 
from  enjoying  the  full  fruits  of  his 
victory,  must  be  looked  on  with  sus¬ 
picion.  It  is  better  to  smite  the  Amale- 
kite  hip  and  thigh,  and  let  the  conquer¬ 
ing  race  replenish  the  earth.” 

The  exploration  of  this,  the  deepest 
reaching  of  all  the  causes  of  reaction 
against  the  humanitarian  movement  of 
better  times,  is  the  most  substantial  of 
the  contributions  of  this  volume  to  so¬ 
cial  thinking.  It  is  a  rigorous  and 
scientific  argument  against  the  biologi¬ 
cal  view  that  since  men  are  animals, 
the  laws  regulating  human  develop¬ 
ment  must  be  identical  with  those  we 
observe  in  the  breeding  of  shorthorns 
or  of  fan-tail  pigeons;  or  that  the 
pigeon-fancier  has  more  to  teach  us  of 
the  conditions  of  human  progress  than 
Gibbon  or  Mommsen. 

The  question  on  other  sides  of  it  was 
raised  in  early  days  after  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  Darwin  and  Wallace  saw  the 
light,  by  W.  R.  Greg,  in  a  well-known 
paper  on  the  Non-Survival  of  the  Fittest 
and  Civilization  antagonistic  to  the 
Law  of  Natural  Selection,'  and  it  has 
been  abundantly  treated  by  a  host  of 
eminent  men,  notably  in  Huxley’s  lec¬ 
ture  on  Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  in  a 
crowd  of  writings  since.  I  will  not  try 
to  follow  Mr.  Hobhouse  through  his 
two  chapters  on  Evolution  and  Sociol- 

'  “  Enigmas  of  Life.”  (Eighteentb  edition, 
1901.) 


ogy  and  the  Useful  and  the  Right;  in 
this  place  the  statement  of  his  conclu¬ 
sion  will  be  enough: 

A  just  conception  of  evolution  does 
not  support  the  view  that  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  the  condition  of  prog¬ 
ress.  It  lends  no  sanction  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  worship  of  force.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  supplies  a  broad  justification 
for  the  ethical  conception  of  progress 
as  consisting  essentially  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  mind,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  un¬ 
folding  of  an  order  of  ideas  by  which 
life  is  stimulated  and  guided.  It  has 
been  the  misfortune  of  our  time  that 
attention  has  been  diverted  from  this 
ethical,  or  if  the  expression  be  pre¬ 
ferred  spiritual,  order  in  which  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  progress  lie  to  the  biological 
conditions  that  affect  man  only  as  the 
human  animal.  A  clearer  view  of  the 
meaning  of  evolution  should  restore  the 
mind  to  its  rightful  place,  and  thus 
justify  the  reformers  who  insisted  on 
the  application  of  ethical  principles  to 
political  affairs,  as  against  the  ma¬ 
terialists  for  whom  the  ethical  con¬ 
sciousness  is  a  bye-product  of  forces  to 
which  in  any  conflict  it  most  neces¬ 
sarily  give  precedence.  .  .  .  Amid  all 
differences  and  conflicts  one  idea  is 
common  to  the  modem  democratic 
movement,  whether  it  takes  the  shape 
of  revolution  or  reform,  of  Liberalism 
or  Socialism.  The  political  order  must 
conform  to  the  ethical  ideal  of  what 
is  just.  The  State  must  be  founded  on 
Right.  ,  .  .  The  biological  view  of 
evolution  opposes  this  ideal  as  un¬ 
scientific  and  in  the  end  self-defeating. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  biological 
teaching  is  so  profoundly  reactionary 
and  lends  itself  so  handily  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  cynicism  of  the  day.  A  traer  view 
of  evolution,  on  the  other  hand,  ex¬ 
hibits  the  attempt  to  remodel  society 
by  a  reasoned  conception"  of  social  jus¬ 
tice  as  precisely  the  movement  required 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  growth  of 
nilnfl-  John  Motley. 


The  Nineteenth  Oentuir  and  After.  (To  he  concluded.) 
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THE  LUNGS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


That  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
chamber  with  the  best  acoustical  prop¬ 
erties  among  its  compeers  is  indisputa¬ 
ble.  Personally,  with  an  experience 
exceeding  that  of  most  members,  1 
hold  it  to  be  also  the  best  ventilated. 
This  is  a  controversial  point  governed 
by  idiosyncrasies.  It  is  an  old  story, 
going  back  to  a  date  beyond  thirty 
years,  how  John  Bright  and  Acton 
Smee  Ayrton,  sitting  side  by  side  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  during  the  last  years 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  great  administra¬ 
tion  born  in  1808,  used  to  squabble 
over  the  temperature.  While  one  de¬ 
clared  it  was  intolerably  cold,  the  other 
protested  it  was  insufferable  by  rea¬ 
son  of  beat. 

Dr.  Percy,  then  in  charge  of  the  ven¬ 
tilating  machinery,  was  the  recipient  of 
angry  letters  from  both  statesmen. 
Mr.  Ayrton  was  at  the  time  First  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Works,  and  spent  an  ap¬ 
preciable  portion  of  a  useful,  strenuous 
life  in  prowling  round,  closing  up  the 
air  openings  of  the  chamber.  “Mr. 
Ayrton  was  very  susceptible  to 
draughts,”  Mr.  Prim,  Resident  Clerk  of 
the  Works  in  the  Ventilation  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  sub¬ 
sequently  Resident  Engineer,  confided 
to  the  Select  Committee  meeting  in 
1892.  Mr.  Bright  yearned  for  fresh 
air,  from  whatsoever  quarter  it  came. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  as  they  sat 
together  watching  the  decadence  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  once  vigorous  Minis¬ 
try,  a  coolness  literally  sprang  up  be¬ 
tween  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works. 

It  is  this  difference  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  statesmen  and  less  important 
mortals  that  harries  the  life  of  those 
responsible  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  What  is  one 


man’s  fresh  air  is  another  man’s  dan¬ 
gerous  draught  leading  to  rheumatism 
and  other  direful  consequences.  The 
normal  temperature  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is,  with  infinite  care  and  at 
considerable  cost  to  the  nation,  kept  at 
the  level  of  02®.  That  is  the  ideal  tem¬ 
perature  for  healthy  human  beings. 
But  so  devotional  is  the  care  with 
which  the  priceless  health  and  comfort 
of  members  are  watched  over  that 
varying  circumstance  leads  to  altered 
temperature.  The  thermometer  is 
consulted  every  hour,  the  result  being 
recorded  in  a  book  that  will  never  be 
published.  The  Inquirj’  is  no  mere 
slap-dash  performance.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  nature  of  casual  Inquiry 
taken  haphazard.  An  able-bodied  man 
passes  a  useful  life  in  perambulating 
the  chamber  and  its  precincts,  ther¬ 
mometer  in  band,  testing  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  No  member  coming  upon  him  by 
chance  guesses  his  kindly  errand.  He 
may  be  seen  fiitting  behind  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  chair  at  one  end  of  the  House, 
presently  skirting  the  chair  of  the  Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms  at  the  other,  anxiously 
watching  the  thermometer  and  entering 
the  record.  Thence  his  parade  leads 
him  to  the  division  lobbies,  the  retiring- 
rooms,  the  outer  lobbies,  and  all  the 
places  where  members  congregate.  His 
report  is,  hour  by  hour,  carried  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Works,  who,  with  a  speed 
and  decision  unknown  in  Committee  of 
Supply,  deals  accordingly  with  the  ven¬ 
tilating  apparatus. 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
normal  temperature  aimed  at  is  62*. 
Having  made  profound  study  of  human 
nature,  the  experts  in  charge  of  the 
ventilation  of  the  House  recognize  that 
with  a  temperature  80®  in  the  shade 
outside,  members  entering  a  chamber 
where  it  stood  at  62®  would  feel  it 
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chilly.  Accordingly,  In  such  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances,  the  temperature 
is  nicely  graduated,  going  up  to  65°, 
or  higher.  The  same  infinite  care 
watches  over  an  all-night  sitting.  This 
divertissement  taking  place  on  a  sultry 
summer  night,  a  temperature  of  62° 
is  a  luxury.  With  the  dawn  of  early 
morning  healthy  animal  nature  grows 
chilly.  The  temperature  In  the  cham¬ 
ber  Is,  accordingly,  delicately  doctored 
until,  as  far  as  possible,  the  anxious 
expert  raises  It  to  about  the  average 
of  the  blood  heat  of  an  Irish  or  Welsh 
member. 

In  no  other  legislative  assembly  In 
the  world  is  equal  solicitude  in  the  im¬ 
portant  matter  of  ventilation  shown  for 
the  comfort  of  members.  The  extreme 
Radical  will  feel  some  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  it  Is  not  extended  to  the 
House  of  Ivords.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  atmosphere  of  the  two  cham¬ 
bers  Is  strikingly  disclosed  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  the  House  of  Ix)rd8 
sits  late,  carrying  on  debate  in  a 
crowded  House.  Ventilation  is  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
opening  windows.  How  Ineffective  this 
proves  by  comparison  with  the  scienti¬ 
fic,  elaborate  mechanism  controlling 
ventilation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  brought  home  to  the  member  leaving 
his  own  House  to  sit  for  awhile  In  the 
gallery  overlooking  the  Peers.  The  air 
of  cities  contains  an  average  of  four 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  per  10,000. 
In  an  ordinary  room  the  ventilation  is 
regarded  as  satisfactory  as  long  as  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  does  not  exceed  six  volumes 
per  10,000.  The  House  of  Commons, 
with  some  350  people  breathing  its 
atmosphere,  rarely  exceeds  four  vol¬ 
umes,  equivalent  to  breathing  the 
fresh  air  outside.  This  simple  matter 
of  fact  Is  a  triumphant  vindication  of 
the  success  of  Its  ventilation. 

Doctors  are  agreed  on  the  point  that 
supply  of  fresh  air  should  reach  the 
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proportions  of  fifty  cubic  feet  per 
minute  per  head.  That  ideal  is  habit¬ 
ually  exceeded  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Members  who,  like  the  oldest 
clubman,  must  grumble  about  some¬ 
thing,  complain  that  while  the  air  is 
abundant  it  lacks  freshness,  inducing 
a  feeling  of  lassitude.  In  fairness  to 
the  painstaking  staff  of  the  ventilation 
department  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  incontestable  condition  of  con¬ 
stant  attendance  upon  Parliamentary 
debate  is  due  not  to  lack  of  freshness 
in  the  air  supplied,  but  to  the  prodig¬ 
ious  length  of  some  speeches.  As  an 
Incentive  to  a  state  of  physical  and 
mental  lassitude,  an  hour’s  discourse 
from  Mr.  Caldwell  is  equal  to  an  in¬ 
crement  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  one  volume  per  10,000. 

Two  j’ears  ago  careful  experiments 
were  carried  out  with  desire  to  ascer¬ 
tain  to  what  extent  bacteria  frequented 
the  House.  The  resulfs  were  curious- 
on  the  whole  satisfactory.  For  reasons 
which  members  familiar  with  its  occu¬ 
pants  may  determine,  the  worst  quarter 
of  the  House  was,  oddlj’  enough,  the 
bench  immediately  behind  that  on 
which  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  sit.  As 
the  result  of  ten  experiments  made 
with  infinite  care,  it  was  demonstrated 
that  here  bacteria  revelled  In  propor¬ 
tion  of  87  per  cent.,  while  the  corres¬ 
ponding  bench  on  the  opposite  side  re¬ 
vealed  the  presence  of  only  65  per  cent, 
of  undesirable  visitors.  On  the  back 
bench  on  the  Government  side  the  rec¬ 
ord  ran  as  low  as  57  per  cent.  Com¬ 
pared,  as  was  done  in  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Report,  with  such  representa¬ 
tive  congregations  of  innocents  as 
gather  in  the  town  schools  of  Aberdeen 
and  Dundee,  where  mechanical  venti¬ 
lation  is  in  use,  this  incursion  of  mi¬ 
crobes  in  the  quarter  whence  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son  Bowles  cross-examines  Ministers 
was  exceptionally  high.  The  organisms 
were  different  in  form.  Happily,  in  no 
case  was  discovery  made  of  the  pres- 
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ence  of  any  recognized  as  the  cause  of 
specific  infectious  diseases  in  man. 

The  unique  privileges  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  respect  of 
ventilation  are  secured  by  elaborate 
and  costly  machinery.  When,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  fire  In  1834,  the  structure  was 
rebuilt,  special  attention  was  devoted 
to  the  subject.  Dr.  Reid,  the  highest 
authority  of  the  day,  was  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  this  department.  The 
process  adopted  by  him  was  chiefiy 
based  on  the  use  of  gigantic  fans, 
which  drove  fresh  air  into  the  chamber. 
Whjle  the  supply  of  fresh  air  was  an 
article  of  faith,  the  presence  of  a  con¬ 
stant  draught  was  a  matter  of  fact. 
In  this  initial  stage  the  main  principle 
underlying  the  ventilation  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  to-day  was  adopted.  Air  was 
driven  into  the  chamber  through  the 
grating  of  the  floor.  Members,  ever 
complaining,  protested,  with  some  rea¬ 
son,  that  while  by  this  primitive  pro¬ 
cess  they  were  chilled  In  winter  and 
scorched  in  summer,  such  air  as  was 
provided  was  served  up  strongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  pounded  grit  and  road 
metal.  A  tradition  lingers  round  this 
epoch,  showing  how  a  long-suffering 
member  secretly  provided  himself  with 
a  piece  of  paper  freshly  gummed. 
This,  in  the  presence  of  sympathetic 
witnesses,  he  attached  to  one  of  the 
seats.  On  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  sitting  the  paper  was  found  to  be 
covered  with  particles  of  fine  dust  pro¬ 
jected  by  the  ventilating  apparatus. 
This  was  conclusive,  and  Dr.  Reid  and 
his  system  disappeared  from  Westmin¬ 
ster. 

After  brief  interval  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Sir  Goldsworthy  Gurney, 
who,  doing  away  with  the  primitive 
fans,  adopted  the  principle  familiar  in 
collieries  of  a  furnace  at  the  base  of 
an  upcast.  Dr.  Percy,  following 
Sir  Goldsworthy  In  care  of  the  ven¬ 
tilating  apparatus,  maintained  this 


principle,  and  with  one  or  two  improve¬ 
ments  it  is  in  practice  at  this  day. 

The  machinery  is  subterraneous. 
There  are  many  more  vaults  betwixt 
the  foundations  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  floor  of  the  House'  of 
Commons  than  are  dreamt  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  hon.  members.  Under 
the  Octagon  Hall  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster  lurks  a  vault  whence  the 
supply  of  air  for  the  debating  chamber 
is  drawn.  Through  doors  and  windows 
the  balmy  breeze  of  the  Thames  is 
drawn  into  this  chamber. 

This  arrangement  is  accountable  for 
an  episode,  threatening  at  the  outset, 
farcical  in  the  conclusion,  that  marked 
the  reign  of  Mr.  David  Plunket  (now 
Lord  Rathmore)  at  the  Board  of  Works. 
One  sultry  summer  night,  the  House 
being  exceptionally  crowded  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  division,  bis  private  room 
was  stormed  by  a  mob  of  alarmed  and 
angry  members.  Even  as  the  door 
opened  to  admit  them  the  First  Com¬ 
missioner  was  conscious  of  a  pestilen¬ 
tial  smell.  This  evidence  confirmed 
their  complaint  that  the  corridors,  the 
reading-room,  the  dining-room,  and,  to 
a  modified  extent,  the  lobby  were 
permeated  by  malodor.  The  conclusion 
was  obvious.  Something  bad  gone 
wrong  with  the  drains,  and  the  health 
of  honorable  and  right  hon.  members 
was  in  instant  peril. 

Mr.  Plunket  hastily  summoned  to  con¬ 
sultation  the  chief  engineers  and  the 
beads  of  bis  staff.  Hurried  examina¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  sanitary  ap¬ 
paratus,  without  detecting  a  flaw. 
Even  as  the  anxious  work  went  for¬ 
ward  the  plague  abated.  The  normal 
condition  of  the  sedulously  purified  at¬ 
mosphere  was  steadily,  with  increased 
rapidity,  reasserting  Itself.  The  har¬ 
ried  First  Commissioner,  gjing  on  to 
the  Terrace  with  intent  to  cool  his 
heated  brow,  came  upon  the  heart  of 
the  mystery.  Just  passing  the  end  of 
the  Terrace,  slowly  making  its  way 
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with  the  tide  up  the  river,  was  a 
stately  barge,  with  high  deckload  of 
fresh  manure  meant  for  riverside  gar¬ 
dens.  Drifting  at  slow  pace  by  the 
Terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
evening  breeze,  blowing  off  the  heap, 
had  filled  the  ventilating  bins  with 
delectable  air.  Hence  the  scare. 

The  progress  of  the  indraw  is  inter¬ 
cepted  by  a  broad  expanse  of  falling 
water,  through  which  the  air  must 
pass,  leaving  behind  it  possible  parti¬ 
cles  of  undesirable  dust.  Inside  the 
chamber  are  a  couple  of  shafts  worked 
bj'  a  large  pair  of  wheels,  which  drive 
the  air  into  what  looks  like  a  colossal 
corn  bin.  This  is  a  chamber  eight  feet 
high  extending  the  full  breadth  of  the 
vault,  a  distance  of  thirteen  feet.  In¬ 
side  this  bin  is  a  movable  close-fitting 
shutter,  which  travels  backwards  and 
forwards.  As  it  is  pushed  forward 
the  air  in  the  bin,  having  no  other 
means  of  escape,  passes  upward 
through  a'  funnel  Into  another  chamber 
prepared  for  Its  reception.  The  closely 
fitting  shutter  advancing  leaves  a 
vacuum  behind,  into  which  the  outer 
air  comes  rushing,  in  time  to  find  itself 
driven  upwards  by  return  of  the  re¬ 
lentless  shutter. 

Thus  through  the  long  night,  while 
tongues  wag  above,  the  almost  silent 
shutter  moves  backward  and  forward, 
crushing  the  newly  come  air  out  of 
the  bin,  only  to  find  that  a  fresh  sup¬ 
ply  has  entered  on  the  other  side,  mak¬ 
ing  constant  discovery  that  if  the  bln 
is  to  be  emptied  there  is  yet  another 
Journey  to  make. 

The  air  thus  dexterously  trapped 
breathes  itself  out  from  the  upper  bin 
into  a  gallery,  along  which  it  courses 
till  it  finds  itself  under  the  legislative 
chamber.  Thirty  feet  above  the  lights 
of  the  House  shine,  twinkling  through 
the  close  iron  grating  of  the  flodr.  It 
is  so  silent  down  there  that  one  can< 
distinctly  hear  the  voice  of  the  hon. 
member  addressing  the  Chair.  Climb- 
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ing  a  series  of  steep  iron  ladders  the 
explorer  comes  upon  a  succession  of 
gratings  on  which  stand  blocks  of  ice. 
Coursing  round  these  the  ambient  air 
cools  itself  before  entering  the  House 
through  the  grating  which  serves  as 
fiooring,  so  cunningly  hidden  by  twine 
matting  that  probably  half  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  are  not  aware  of  its 
existence. 

The  blocks  of  ice  are  for  summer¬ 
time.  In  wintry  weather  the  air  is 
comfortably  heated  before  it  enters  the 
chamber.  When  the  fog  lies  low  over 
London  the  outer  air  passes  through 
layers  of  cotton  wool  six  inches  thick. 
The  appearance  of  the  cotton  wool 
after  a  few  hours  fog  is  a  painful  ob¬ 
ject-lesson  for  citizens.  There  was  a 
memorable  occasion  when  the  fog  pre¬ 
vailed  unlntermittedly  for  forty-eight 
hours,  with  the  result  that  the  cotton 
wool  was  as  black  as  the  back  of  a 
chimney.  I  have  groped  my  way  down 
to  the  House  through  a  dense  fog,  and, 
entering  the  legislative  chamber,  have 
found  it  absolutely  free  from  mist,  the 
atmosphere  in  normal  condition.  That 
is  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  patient, 
cultured  care  that  watches  over  the 
lungs  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

By  this  elaborate  process  does  fresh 
air  get  into  the  legislative  chamber  in 
unbroken  supply.  How  the  vitiated 
atmosphere,  occasionally  tainted  with 
strong  language,  escapes  is  a  simpler 
process.  By  the  marge  of  the  ceiling 
are  panels  opening  upon  a  space  left 
between  it  and  the  roof.  The  air,  rare¬ 
fied  by  use,  ascends  as  the  sparks  fiy 
upward,  escapes  by  these  open  panels, 
is  conducted  by  flues  to  the  basement, 
and  delivered  in  a  galiery  ending  in  a 
shaft  opening  up  in  the  clock  tower,  a 
height  of  230  feet.  On  the  basement 
a  great  fire  brightly  burns  on  open 
hearth.  Drawing  to  it  the  inrushing 
air,  it  drives  it  up  the  shaft  and  so 
into  the  infinitude  of  spacious  London. 

Henry  W.  Lucy. 
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For  many  years  a  gross  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  flower  of  our  youth 
by  the  Universities,  which,  for  the  base 
purposes  of  pedantry  and  proflt,  have 
encouraged  the  study  of  such  anti¬ 
quated  subjects  as  Greek,  Latin  and 
Mathematics.  At  the  very  age  when 
a  boy,  alert  and  impressionable,  might 
be  learning  how  to  write  a  paragraph, 
or  how  to  buy  and  sell,  the  chief  duties 
of  self-respecting  mankind,  he  is  set 
down  to  acquire  languages  which  are 
never  used  in  commerce,  or  to  make 
calculations  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  day-book  or  ledger.  However,  at 
last  the  world  Is  waking  up  to  the 
folly  of  education,  and  there  is  a  good 
hope  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  see 
an  end  put  once  and  for  always  to  the 
Ignorance  and  Ineptitude  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

An  excellent  beginning  has  been 
made.  Greek  is  as  good  as  abolished. 
How  it  has  survived  so  long  passes  my 
comprehension;  but  in  a  few  months 
it  will  be  consigned  to  limbo,  with  all 
its  indecent  alphas  and  omegas.  There 
is  not  an  argument  to  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  In  Its  defence.  No  one  has  yet 
been  able  to  tell  us  why  an  honest 
British  boy  should  waste  his  time  in 
learning  a  barbarous  language  which 
does  not  even  employ  civilized  letters, 
and  which  (I  am  told)  has  no  words 
for  “telephone”  or  “syndicate.”  It  Is 
true  that  Homer  and  Cicero  wrote  their 
works  in  It.  But,  after  all,  who  are 
Homer  and  Cicero?  ,  For  those,  who, 
like  Mr.  Carnegie,  must  have  culture  at 
any  price,  there  are  Mr.  Lewis  Morris 
and  Miss  Marie  Corelli;  and,  whatever 
faults  the  supercilious  don  may  And  in 
these  writers,  no  honest  man  can  deny 
them  .the  possession  of  genius.  Greek, 
then,  is  as  good  as  gone,  and  Latin 
must  follow  It,— 6n  this  point  let  there 


be  no  mistake.  One  dead  language  Is  as 
bad  as  another;  and  I  have  been  told 
by  one  who  sincerely  repents  of  the 
time  which  he  wasted  at  school  that, 
though  Latin  is  only  half  as  old  as 
Greek,  it  is  twice ‘as  ugly.  The  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
written  in  Latin  is  not  worth  answer¬ 
ing.  Some  years  ago  a  Revised  Version 
was  published  at  vast  expense,  and 
with  this  to  help  us  we  have  no  need 
of  the  original.  It  Is  time,  then,  that 
Greek  and  Latin  were  buried  as  well 
as  dead;  for  they  have  done  no  real 
practical  good  In  the  world,  unless  we 
count  the  sovereigns  that  they  have 
put  in  tlie  musty  pockets  of  a  few  idle 
professors. 

But  if  Greek  and  Latin  are  a  useless 
encumbrance  to  the  hustler,  mathe¬ 
matics  are  no  better,  and  they  too  must 
be  struck  out  of  what  schoolmasters 
call  the  “curriculum.”  (Isn’t  It  like 
schoolmasters  to  use  Greek  where  plain 
Anglo-Saxon  would  do  just  as  well?) 
I  never  heard  of  a  boy  whose  salary  was 
raised  because  he  had  wasted  years, 
which  might  have  been  profltably 
spent  in  some  honest  business,  on  Eu¬ 
clid  and  Algebra.  Euclid  and  Algebra, 
forsooth!  Euclid,  a  childish  picture- 
book.  was  written,  I  am  told,  by  a 
Greek,  which  is  quite  enough  to  con¬ 
demn  it;  and  Algebra  is  the  heathen 
name  of  some  nigger  in  the  East,  who 
never  saw  the  advantage  of  marking 
all  goods  in  plain  flgures,  and  has 
made  endless  confusion  with  his  or’s 
and  i/’s  and  Sr’s.  Then  there  is  a  book 
called  “Conic  Sections,”  which  I  saw 
an'  aneemic  youth  reading  in  the  train 
the  other  day.  What  It  is  all  about,  I 
don’t  know;  but  I  should  have  thought 
'that  nobody  ever  sees  a  cone  nowadays 
except  the  man  that  sells  a  sugar-loaf. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  this  age 
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of  competition  there  is  no  room  for 
mathematics.  Our  young  men  must  be 
up  and  doing.  They  must  keep  a  hand 
upon  our  old  markets  and  find  new 
ones;  they  must  show  the  German  and 
the  American  that  old  England  is  not 
yet  played  out.  But  they  won’t  do 
that  on  Euclid  and  Algebra;  and  the 
poor  fool  who  reads  these  pagan  au¬ 
thors,  when  Germany  threatens  our 
commercial  supremacy,  reminds  me  of 
Alcibiades,  who  played  the  flute  while 
Rome  was  burning. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  had  high  hopes 
of  Science.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  heard 
Tyndall  preach— I  mean  lecture— and  I 
felt  a  kind  of  pride  when  he  compared 
himself  and  me  to  “streaks  of  morning 
cloud,  melting  into  the  azure  of  the 
past.”  I  didn’t  understand  what  he 
meant,  and  his  “streaks”  turned  my 
thoughts  to  bacon;  but  I  was  always 
told  that  there  was  money  In  science, 
and  that  atoms  and  protoplasms  were 
going  to  make  our  fortunes.  I  know 
better  now,  and  I  verily -believe  that 
science  is  the  worst  of  the  lot  Where’s 
the  use  of  dissecting  frogs,  and  cutting 
up  the  brains  of  pigeons,  and  looking 
for  something  In  the  air  which  you 
can’t  see,  and  grubbing  for  metals 
which  you  can’t  make  into  sovereigns? 
And  that’s  not  the  worst  that  goes  on 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Why,  1 
am  informed  that  there  are  grown  men 
at  both  these  Universities  who  spend 
their  life  in  planting  sweet-peas,  not 
for  table  decoration,  mind  you— there 
might  be  some  sense  and  proflt  in  that 
—but  merely  to  see  what  colors  the 
flowers  will  take  on.  And  they  quarrel 
about  the  results,  like  so  many  stock- 
'Jobbers  or  politicians,  with  a  loudness 
and  energy  worthy  a  better  cause.  But 
we  business-men  have  no  use  for  such 
triflers,  and  though  our  men  of  science 
have  done  yeoman’s  service  (that’s  a 
good  phrase!)  in  attacking  Greek,  they 
must  now  come  under  the  harrow  of 
public  opinion  themselves. 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  record 
the  misguided  attempts  made  by  the 
spurious  friends  of  honest  commerce 
to  introduce  what  they  are  pleased  to 
term  “modem”  studies  into  the  Uni¬ 
versities.  These  gentry  advocate  the 
learning  of  history  and  geography;  they 
recommend  French  and  German;  and 
modestly  suggest  that  a  professorship 
of  engineering  is  not  ridiculous.  Was 
ever  more  pestilent  nonsense  talked? 
History  is  of  no  service  to  anybody 
save  to  the  novelist,  a  poor  foolish 
creature,  whose  existence  Is  just  tolera¬ 
ble  because  he  can  send  us  to  sleep 
after  a  hard  day  in  the  city.  But  why 
should  the  business-men,  who  are  the 
backbone  of  the  country.  All  their 
heads  with  the  silly  gossip  and  adulter¬ 
ous  intrigues  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  commerce  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  the  splendid  markets  of  to-day 
were  still  undiscovered?  The  case  of 
geography  is  still  worse.  The  age  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  past.  Nobody  has 
to  And  his  way  about  the  world  now. 
The  bulk  of  our  business  with  America 
is  conducted  by  correspondence,  and 
if  we  have  to  cross  the  ocean,  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  buy  a  ticket,  and  the 
steamer  knows  the  road.  And  why  we 
should  trouble  to  leam  French  and 
German,  two  foolish  tongues,  which  are 
spelt  one  way  and  pronounced  another, 
I  do  not  know.  A  German  clerk,  who 
understands  them  both,  may  be  hired 
for  flfty  pounds  a  year,  and  before 'long 
they  will  both  disappear  before  Espe¬ 
ranto.  As  to  engineering,  I  will  say 
no  word  but  this:  let  the  young  man 
who  would  study  It  go  Into  a  workshop, 
and  use  his  hands.  There  he  will  leam 
more  in  a  week  than  a  University  will 
teach  him  in  a  year. 

There  remains  one  foolish  subject, 
to  which  that  great  and  good  man  Mr. 
Carnegie  sometimes  refers,— that  is, 
literature.  I  am  sorry  to  disagree,  even 
for  a  moment,  with  the  noblest  of  our 
captains  of  industry,  but  when  the 
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King  of  Pittsburg  talks  about  books  I 
cannot  foilow  him.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  though  many 
a  fortune  might  be  made  with  no  more 
than  a  telephone  and  a  tally-stick;  and, 
even  if  you  didn’t  care  to  read,  the 
grandmotherly  law  steps  in  to  compel 
you.  But  literature!  Bah!  Isn’t  the 
daily  paper  good  enough  for  the  plain 
man  of  business?  Besides,  it  isn’t  at 
a  university  that  literature  is  taught 
The  hard  stones  of  Fleet  Street  are 
better  than  any  college.  I  don’t  believe 
that  a  single  one  of  our  bright  jour¬ 
nalists,  who  were  well  described  the 
other  day  in  a  halfpenny  paper  as  “the 
Shakespeares  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
turj’,”  has  wasted  a  year  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge;  and  Mr.  Carnegie,  no 
doubt,  has  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  when 
he  distributes  bis  free  libraries. 

The  Universities,  then,  are  doomed 
beyond  hope  or  help;  and  I,  for  one, 
am  glad  of  it.  They  are  useless,  as  I 
have  proved,  and,  thank  God!  they  are 
bankrupt.  Here  they  are  cringing  and 
fawning  for  subscriptions  to  the  honest 
merchants,  who  are  the  pride  of  Eng¬ 
land;  and  the  honest  merchants,  if  they 
are  wise,  will  button  up  their  pockets. 
Some  of  us  have  thought  that  it  might 
be  advisable  to  give  them  a  little 
money,  on  condition  that  we  tell  them 
what  they  should  teach  and  how  they 
should  teach  it  But  it  isn’t  good 
enough.  Nothing  is  worth  teaching, 
and  I  shall  not  be  content  until  no  sin¬ 
gle  student  wears  the  gown  either  in 
Oxford  or  in  Cambridge.  The  only 
question  that  remains  to  be  answered 
is.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  colleges? 
I  went  to  Oxford  the  other  day  with 
a  cheap  ticket,  and  I  soon  found  an 
answer.  With  some  pulling  down  and 
building  up,  most  of  the  colleges  can 
be  converted  into  excellent  warehouses 
and  factories.  And  in  my  mind’s  eye 
I  seer  the  city,  which  for  many  years 
has  been  a  nest  of  drones,  crowded 
with  industrious  working  men,  all 


making  money  for  me  and  other  cap¬ 
italists.  A  little  capital— that’s  all 
that’s  wanted.  The  colleges ,  can  be 
bou^t  cheap,  and  who  knows  but  in 
twenty  years  poor,  antiquated,  old  Ox¬ 
ford  may  wake  up,  and  send  calicoes 
and  hardware  to  America,  to  our 
Colonies,  and  even  to  the  remote  isl¬ 
ands  of  the  Pacific?  After  all,  if  you 
want  imagination,  you  must  go  to  a 
business  man;  and  one  thing  is  certain, 
should  my  plan  be  carried  out,  we  shall 
hear  little  more  of  dead  languages, 
mathematics,  and  geography. 

And  with  Oxford  the  rest  of  England 
too  will  wake  up.  Freed  from  the 
tyranny  of  schools  and  academies,  our 
young  men  will  be  strenuous  and 
energetic.  They  will  take  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie’s  famous  tip,  and  shun  a  salaried 
career.  They  will  buy  cheap,  and  sell 
dear;  they  will  boss  their  boss,  as  soon 
as  they  have  swept  the  office;  and  in 
the  happy  days  when  “the  college- 
made’’  man  will  exist  only  in  a  corner 
of  Germany,  England,  happy  England, 
will  rule  the  commerce  of  the  world  as 
to-day  she  rules  the  waves.  And  when 
that  age  of  gold  comes,  as  come  it 
must,  it  will  bring  with  it  true  equality 
and  fraternity.  No  man  will  be  able  to 
give  himself  airs  because  he  has  studied 
what  Mr.  Carnegie  so  eloquently  calls 
“petty  and  insignificant  skirmishes  be¬ 
tween  savages.”  The  true  test  of  njan- 
hood  will  be,  as  it  should  be  always, 
the  power  to  make  money  and  rig  the 
market.  And  as  all  men  will  be  equal 
in  freedom  from  the  knowledge  of 
senseless  things,  so  they  will  be  bound 
together  in  the  fraternal  bonds  of  com¬ 
petition.  There  is  as  much  good  ma¬ 
terial  in  England  as  in  America,  and 
when  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  con¬ 
verted  to  neat  manufacturing  towns, 
when  the  sky,  which  looks  down  on 
these  “seats  of  learning”  (save  the 
mark!)  is  changed  from  a  foolish  blue 
to  a  healthy,  profitable  black,  we  may 
even  hope  to  rival  Pittsburg  itself. 
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And  now  nothing  remains  for  me  but 
to  find  an  appropriate  nom  de  plume 
for  my  article,  in  which  I  flatter  my¬ 
self  I  have  proved  conclusively  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  all  learning.  I  had  thought 
of  “Ne  plus  ultra”  and  ‘‘Ne  sutor,” 
Not  that  I  know  what  either  of  them 
means.  God  forbid!  But  Mr.  Came- 
Blackwood’s  Magazine. 


gie’s  nearest  librarian  assures  me  that 
both  of  these  are  a  trifle  hackneyed; 
and  I  readily  accept  his  suggestion  that 
I  should  reveal  my  business  In  the  best 
Greek  at  his  disposal.  And  so  I  sign 
myself,  with  the  pleasing  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  stern  duty  properly  per¬ 
formed, 

Mercator  Anglioanus. 
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I  am  presuming,  Cornelia,  that  Boy- 
big  Boy  by  this  time— has  passed  through 
the  three  preliminary  stages  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  is  now  duly  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  flnal  polish  of  University 
training.  It  is  probable,  and  certainly 
desirable,  that  in  the  last  year  or  so  of 
his  Public  School  career  he  will  have 
been  to  a  certain  extent  a  ruler  as  well 
as  a  subject,  the  head  of  his  House,  or, 
at  any  rate,  a  person  in  authority  in 
ills  House  at  Eton  or  elsewhere.  For, 
if  at  the  age  of  eighteen  be  has  not 
arrived  at  a  position  of  some  responsi¬ 
bility,  he  will  have  missed  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  usefulness,  and  must  be  written 
down  as  either  unlucky,  misunderstood, 
or  incompetent.  It  may  be  that,  like 
the  Russian  private  soldier,  he  is  a 
good  individual  flghter,  but  has  been 
found  to  lack  the  power  of  organization 
or  of  taking  the  initiative.  But  in  that 
case  he  must,  I  fear,  be  rather  a  poor 
creature,  wanting  in  character,  too 
apathetic  or  too  frivolous  to  grasp  his 
opportunities.  For  he  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  have  bad  more  chances  of  com¬ 
ing  to  the  front  and  of  making  his 
mark  than  are  offered  to  the  patient 
and  much-enduring  Muscovite,  and  it  is 
the  aim  and  intention  of  our  Public 
School  education  that  the  elder  boys 
should  take  their  part  in  the  proper 
development  of  the  system. 

“As  much  authority  as  possible  should 
be  delegated  to  the  upper  boys,”  wrote 


a  gentleman  who  had  made  a  con¬ 
scientious  study  ’Of  the  duties  of  a 
House  Master. 

“Old  habits,  old  practices,  are  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and,  above  all,  old  feelings.” 

So  said  Dr.  Arnold  in  bis  sermons, 
and  the  habits,  practices,  and  feelings 
are  those  of  the  boys  themselves.  The 
good  name  of  a  House  directly  stands 
or  falls  by  the  character  of  the  upper 
boys  in  it  rather  than  by  that  of  the 
House  Master,  though  the  latter,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  may  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  in  the  matter  of  the 
formation  of  the  character  of  those 
who  have  worked  their  way  towards 
the  headship  of  the  House  under  bis 
supervision.  Times  have  fortunately 
changed  since  Arnold  pronounced  that 
“Boys  have  learnt  to  regard  them¬ 
selves  and  their  masters  as  opposites 
to  one  another,  as  having  two  distinct 
interests,- it  being  the  master’s  object 
to  lay  on  restrictions,  and  abridge  their 
liberty;  while  it  was  their  business, 
by  all  sorts  of  means,— combination 
amongst  themselves,  concealment  trick, 
open  falsehood,  or  open  disobedience,— 
to  baffle  his  watchfulness  and  escape 
his  severity.” 

“Autres  temps  autres  moeurs”  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  school-life  as  well  as  to 
state-craft.  When  Jenkins,  shorn  of 
his  ear,  seven  years  after  the  event 
“recommended  bis  soul  to  God  and  bis 
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cause  to  his  country,’'  the  uncontrolla¬ 
ble  Indignation  of  the  public  plunged 
our  forefathers  Into  war;  but  in  a 
more  enlightened  generation  the  Dog¬ 
ger  Bank  incident  is  referred  to  ar¬ 
bitration.  So,  too,  in  school  matters 
the  “argumentum  ad  baculum,”  where¬ 
by  Keate  so  promptly  suppressed  an 
Incipient  rebellion  at  Eton,  is  now¬ 
adays  superseded  by  an  appeal  to  com¬ 
mon-sense— a  quality  in  which,  with  all 
due  respect  to  Aristotle,  schoolboys  are 
not  wholly  deficient.  The  modern 
House  Master,  if  he  is  worth  his  salt, 
is  careful  to  make  friends  of  his  upper 
boys,  the  real  leaders  of  popular  opin¬ 
ion,  and  after  duly  impressing  upon 
them,  by  careful  process  of  manipula¬ 
tion,  his  own  views  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong,  seemly  and  unseemly,  he 
leaves  with  all  confidence  in  their 
bands  the  major  part  of  the  executive 
authority. 

I  prefer  to  Imagine,  then,  Cornelia, 
that  the  youth  in  whom  you  are  espe¬ 
cially  Interested  has  been  a  person 
under  authority  in  the  last  year  of  his 
school  career,  and  has  duly  acted  up 
to  his  responsibilities.  From  the  day 
on  which  be  bids  farewell  to  bis  school 
life,  bis  manhood  may  be  pronounced 
to  have  begun,  and  with  the  assumption 
of  the  toga  vlrills— the  under¬ 
graduate’s  gown— he  is  emancipated 
from  many  wholesome  restrictions, 
and  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  before 
has  to  fend  for  himself.  On  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  manhood,  by  the  way,  I  was 
forgetting  that  Winchester,  Wellington, 
and  probably  some  other  schools,  are 
rather  “previous.”  It  is  not  within 
my  ken  whether  the  word  “Man”  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  Winchester  book  of  “no¬ 
tions,”  but  Its  absurdity  as  applied  to 
a  brat  of  thirteen  is  sufficiently  absurd. 

“Do  you  mind  much,  mother,  if  I 
ask  a  man  to  tea  with  us?”  quoth  a 
boy  of  the  mature  age  of  thirteen  to 
his  mother  when  she  paid  him  a  visit 
in  his  first  term  at  Wellington.  The 


lady  professed  her  contentment  with 
the  arrangement,  but  was  agreeably 
surprised  when  the  guest  proved  to  be 
a  child  rather  smaller  than  her  son. 

Now,  for  which  sort  of  Man  do  you 
want  to  exchange  your  Boy,  Cornelia, 
Oxonian  or  Cantab?  From  a  geo¬ 
graphical  point  of  view  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  not  very  far  apart,  and 
so  far  as  climate  goes  there  is  nothing 
to  choose  between  them.  Either  town 
is  apt  to  be  damp,  fog-bound,  and, 
therefore,  presumably  unhealthy  in 
spring  and  autumn.  But  the  young 
men  of  England  seem  to  thrive  Indif¬ 
ferently  well  both  at  the  one  and  the 
other.  It  is  highly  probable,  Cornelia, 
that  at  the  outset  of  Boy’s  school 
career  that  old  family  doctor,  on  whose 
opinion  you  set  such  store,  warned 
you  against  sending  him  into  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Thames,  and  solemnly  as¬ 
sured  you  that  no  living  boy  could 
thrive  in  such  a  locality.  Curiously 
enough,  some  of  the  strongest  men  of 
my  acquaintance  plead  guilty  to  having 
spent  the  major  part  of  every  year  of 
their  life,  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  twenty-three,  in  the  said  valley  of 
the  Thames,  and  they  certainly  do  not 
seem  to  have  suffered  from  it. 

However,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
perhaps  one  man  in  ten  may  find  the 
climate  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
a  bit  trying  at  times;  but,  as  I  said 
before,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  pin  to 
choose  between  the  two  localities.  If 
the  low-lying  parts  of  Oxford  are  more 
relaxing,  per  contra  the  higher  parts  of 
the  same  town  are  more  invigorating 
than  any  parts  of  Cambridge. 

Nor,  again,  is  there  any  appreciable 
difference  of  class,  character,  or  habits 
that  separates  the  undergraduate  of 
Oxford  from  the  undergraduate  of 
Cambridge.  I  have  heard  it  asserted, 
though  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to 
vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  asser¬ 
tion,  that  a  certain  Indefinable  some¬ 
thing— this  is  vague  enough  in  all  con- 
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science— stamps  the  University  man, 
and  separates  him  from  the  man  who 
has  not  resided  at  either  University. 
Let  this  be  as  it  may,  at  any  rate  1 
am  prepared  to  guarantee  that,  apart 
from  putting  leading  questions  in 
cross-examination,  no  one  shall  be  able 
to  ascertain  which  of  the  twin  broth¬ 
ers  Autipholus  hails  from  Oxford  and 
which  from  Cambridge.  They  will 
both  be  found  to  be  partial  to  «triped 
flannel  suitings,  to  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  talking  learnedly  on  matters 
of  which  they  know  a  mere  smatter¬ 
ing,  and  to  be  capable  of  drinking  and 
apparently  digesting  a  glass  of  beer  at 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Life  at  either  University  is  not  al¬ 
ways  quite  such  plain  sailing  as  it 
looks  on  the  surface.  If  there  are  sun¬ 
dry  and  divers  incentives  to  work, 
these  are  coupled  with  manifold  temp¬ 
tations  to  idleness.  Your  son,  Cornelia, 
must  furthermore  t  be  prepared  to  en¬ 
counter  as  a  freshman  new  and  hither¬ 
to  unheard-of  possibilities  for  spending 
money  and  running  into  debt,  and  to 
find  ample  scope  for  pretty  nearly 
every  form  of  senseless  extravagance. 
It  may  happen  that  Newmarket  does 
not  lie  quite  so  handy  to  the  doors 
of  Oxford  as  it  does  to  those  of  Cam¬ 
bridge;  but  there  are  not  wanting  at 
either  University  “sporting”  trades¬ 
men,  or  professional  bookmakers,  who 
reap  a  golden  harvest  from  those 
weak-minded  undergraduates  whose 
literary  tastes  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  “Sportsman,”  by  laying  so-called 
starting-prices,  or  something  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  shade  under  the 
market  odds.  In  any  and  every  race. 
In  a  good  many  of  our  country  vil¬ 
lages  it  is  the  habit,  as  you  may 
know,  Cornelia,  of  the  local  butcher 
and  baker  to  get  the  name  of  every 
new-comer  upon  their  books  with  all 
convenient  speed.  The  poor  are  pro¬ 
verbially  improvident,  and,  running 
into  debt  by  insensible  degrees,  remain 
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to  the  end  of  the  chapter  at  the  mercy 
of  the  astute  creditor,  who,  provided 
that  he  retains  the  debtor’s  custom, 
and  from  time  to  time  gets  something 
on  account,  is  careful  not  to  put  on  the 
screw  too  tightly.  Bad  debts  and  occa¬ 
sional  midnight  Sittings  are  amply 
provided  for  by  extortionate  charges. 
Much  the  same  sort  of  thing  goes  on 
at  a  University.  There  are  many 
honest  tradesmen  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  but  there  are  also  those 
who  regard  the  easy-going  under¬ 
graduate  as  a  pigeon  to  be  plucked, 
and  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  get  his 
name  upon  their  books.  True,  to  a 
certain  extent  the  Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court  protects  the  interests  of  the  vic¬ 
tim.  But  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that 
the  latter  has  the  moral  courage  to 
accept  the  assistance  of  this  institu¬ 
tion,  publicity  of  bis  indebtedness,  as 
leading  to  other  complications,  being 
the  one  thing  above  all  others  that  be 
wishes  to  avoid.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that,  like  the  country  parson 
in  the  grip  of  a  money-lender,  he  will 
attempt  to  stave  off  the  immediate  dif¬ 
ficulty  by  paying  a  little  on  account, 
and  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents 
to  pull  him  through  at  last.  Possibly 
these  things  are  better  managed  at 
Cambridge  than  at  Oxford.  For  at 
Cambridge  there  is,  I  believe,  at  any  , 
rate  a  theory  that  the  undergraduate’s 
bills  pass  through  his  tutor’s  bands. 
There  is  a  theory,  too,  at  Oxford  that 
certain  notorious  offenders  are  in¬ 
hibited  from  supplying  goods  to  under¬ 
graduates.  But  I  am  afraid  that  in 
practice  methods  of  evasion  are  not 
hard  to  find.  Far  more  difilcult  to  dis¬ 
cover  is  a  middle  path  between  the  due 
preservation  of  the  liberty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  a  hard-and-fast  law  that  no 
money  shall  be  recoverable  from  an 
undergraduate  unless  a  terminal  ac¬ 
count  has  been  rendered  to  the  College 
authorities.  To  any  outsider,  who  is 
not  conversant  with  the  innate  conser- 
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vatism  and  suspicion  of  anything  in  the  at  the  Universities.  I  have  neither 
nature  of  a  new  departure  which  dog  time  nor  inciination  to  discuss  the 
the  course  of  our  Universities,  it  may.  question  in  this  paper,  but  I  may  re¬ 
seem  well-nigh  incomprehensible  why  mark  that  if  the  argument  of  a  Cam- 
co-operative  stores,  conducted  on  the  bridge  Don,  who  shall  be  nameless,  in 
same  principles  as  the  Army  and  Navy  favor  of  the  retention  of  Greek  has 
and  the  Civil  Service  Stores  in  London,  been  correctly  reported,  it  is  at  once 
are  not  directly  run  by  either  Unlver-  original  and  far-fetched:  “The  ordinary 
sity.  The  poverty  of  the  Universities  modern  chemist  cannot  express  him- 
and  the  extravagance  of  undergrad-  self  in  intelligent  language  because  he 
uates— this,  by  the  way,  has  within  has  not  even  a  modicum  of  Greek.” 
late  years  sensibly  diminished— are  I  will  own  that  personally  I  regard  it 
things  that  have  been  dinned  into  our  as  a  matter  of  small  Importance 
ears  from  time  immemorial.  But  an  whether  my  chemist  “speaks  with  the 
obvious  remedy  for  both  the  one  and  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,”  or 
the  other  has  never  been  seriously  sug-  whether  he  is  ignorant  of  the  most 
gested.  University  stores,  conducted  elementary  rules  either  of  grammar 
on  a  cash  or  deposit  account  system,  or  of  rhetoric,  provided  always  that  he 
would  do  much  to  remove  one  of  the  can  be  trusted  to  make  up  a  prescrip- 
stumbling-blocks  that  beset  the  way  tion  properly.  A  conversational  chem- 
of  the  undergraduate,  and  at  the  same  ist  might  become  as  great  a  nuisance 
time  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  Unlver-  as  a  conversational  barber, 
sity.  I  am  not  losing  sight  of  the  fact  On  the  subject,  however,  of  an  under- 
that  individual  Colleges  do  on  a  small  graduate’s  temptations,  one  word  more, 
scale  run  stores  for  their  own  col-  Cornelia,  though  I  feel  that  I  am  by 
legians,  and  I  presume  that  they  are  way  of  trespassing  upon  delicate 
not  losers  by  the  transaction.  It  ground.  Not  long  ago  I  happened  to 
stands  to  reason,  surely,  that  a  larger  read  this  statement  in  the  “Spectator,” 
combination  would  produce  more  ma-  a  periodical  which  commonly  speaks 
terial  results.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  delicious  assumption  of  supe- 
It  may  be  said  that  a  University  would  rlorlty:— 

be  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  its  “The  vast  majority  of  undergraduates 
intention  by  partially  resolving  Itself  are  healthily  impervious  to  the  attrac- 
Into  a'  trading  community,  it  may,  on  tlons  of  their  fellow-undergraduates’ 
the  other  hand,  be  urged  that  an  sisters  and  cousins,  though  nearly  all 
ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  full  pound  the  writers  on  University  life  would 
of  theory,  and  that  it  is  vain  work  to  give  you  the  opposite  impression.” 
teach  the  principles  of  political  econ-  May  I  suggest  that  it  is  only  on  rare 
omy  unless  we  occasionally  employ  occasions  that  an  undergraduate  dur- 
them.  I  fear,  however,  Cornelia,  that  ing  term-time  is  favored  with  even  a 
a  remark  made  by  the  writer  of  “Mu-  glimpse  of  his  fellow-undergraduate’s 
sings  without  Method,”  apropos  of  Ox-  sister  or  cousin,  and  that,  except  per- 
ford,  is  almost  equally  applicable  to  haps  at  Commemoration  Balls  or  the 
Cambridge,  and  that  either  University  May  races,  opportunities  for  flirtation 
is  likely  to  remain  “quixotic  in  her  are  few  and  far  between.  Indeed  it 
ideals  and  intolerant  of  change.”  would  be  safe  to  hazard  a  conjecture 

Talking  of  change,  I  do  not  suppose  that  “the  vast  majority  of  undergrad- 
that  you  take  a  very  deep  interest  in  uates,”  except  on  those  abnormal  occa- 
the  question  of  the  abolition  or  reten-  slons,— a  majority  perhaps  not  even 
tion  of  Greek  as  a  compulsory  subject  then,— seldom  get  the  opportunity  of 
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even  passing  the  time  of  day  to  a  fel¬ 
low-undergraduate’s  female  relations 
from  one  end  of  the  term  to  the  other. 
The  “Spectator’s”  conclusion,  then,  to 
my  mind,  is  based  on  an  entirely  false 
hypothesis— the  hypothesis,  that  is,  of 
recurrent  opportunities  for  love-mak¬ 
ing. 

It  so  happens  that  I  could  put 
my  finger  upon  a  good  many  graduates 
who  eventually  married  sisters  of  men 
who  at  some  time  were  their  fellow- 
undergraduates.  But  marriage  while 
a  young  man  is  still  in  statu  pupillari 
Is  to  be  regarded  as  a  future  contin¬ 
gency,  and  Hartley  Coleridge’s  obser¬ 
vation  that  “there  must  always  be 
something  defective  in  the  moral  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  man,  or  very  unfortunate  in 
his  circumstances,  who  makes  the  Pub¬ 
lic  his  confidant,”  is  certainly  applica¬ 
ble  to  love-making.  I  am  afraid  it  will 
be  found  that  a  minority  of  weak- 
kneed  undergraduates  are  not  quite 
so  impervious  to  the  attractions  of  the 
fair  sex  as  might  be  desirable,  and 
that  the  pictures  presented  in  “Tom 
Brown  at  Oxf6rd”  and  “Frank  Falr- 
legh”  of  fiirtations  with  pretty  bar¬ 
maids,  shop-girls,  &c.,  are  more  or  less 
true  to  life.  The  University  author¬ 
ities  put  down  this  sort  of  thing  with 
a  strong  hand,  but  the  most  vigilant 
and  conscientious  of  proctors  is  not 
wholly  Infallible.  These  hard-worked 
officials  might  sleep  more  soundly  If 
the  undergraduate  held  the  same  views 
on  the  subject  of  English  beauty  as 
did  a  once  notorious  Eastern  potentate. 
“So  you  only  let  your  ugly  women  be 
seen!”  remarked  Shere  All  to  Lord 
Mayo  at  Umballah. 

I  have  put  these  things  before  you, 
Cornelia,  not  with  the  view  of  deter¬ 
ring  you  from  sending  your  son  to  a 
University,  but  rather  that  you  may 
see  how  necessary  it  is  that  he  should 
proceed  on  this  final  stage  of  his  edu- 
tlon  duly  equipped  with  a  sensible 
amount  of  self-control.  This  he  will 


have  If  he  has  profited  by  the  training 
of  a  Public  School,  and  has  In  the  later 
months  of  his  stay  there  taken  his  due 
part  in  regulating  and  controlling  the 
impulses  of  his  school-fellows.  At  the 
University,  though  still  nominally 
under  tutors  and  governors,  he  will  be 
practically  master  of  most  of  his  own 
time,  living  therefore  in  an  atmosphere 
of  greater  freedom  than  either  the 
young  soldier,  sailor,  land  agent,  or 
city  clerk.  Roughly  speaking,  it 
amounts  to  this— a  lad  who  has  been 
what  Is  called  a  “rotter”  at  school  has 
at  a  University  more  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  continuing  to  be  a  “rotter” 
than  would  probably  be  granted  to  him 
if  he  went  straight  from  school  Into 
any  profession.  A  commandlng-oflacer, 
whether  colonel  or  post-captain  or  the 
head  of  a  firm,  is  apt  to  give  a  short 
shrift  to  the  ne’er-do-well.  But  Alma 
Mater  in  her  dealings  with  her  alumni 
illustrates  the  truth  of  the  proverb 
about  the  horse  and  the  water.  For 
while  she  offers  to  the  student  an  excel¬ 
lent  quality  of  education,  and  bolds 
out  certain  inducements  to  work,  there 
is  an  absence  of  compulsion,  a  more 
conspicuous  absence  in  the  case  of  the 
clever  “slacker,”  who  finds  himself 
capable  of  obtaining  a  pass  or  a  low- 
class  degree  without  having  to  exert 
himself.  It  is  true  that  some  Colleges 
look  after  their  undergraduates  more 
sharply  than  others  and  even  insist 
upon  the  fact  that  every  student  shall 
in  one  School  or  another  be  a  candidate 
for  Honors;  but,  as  Mr.  Wells  remarks 
In  his  account  of  Oxford  life.  It  Is 
equally  true  that,  “so  far  as  his  degree 
Is  concerned,  a  man  need  not  have  at¬ 
tended  a  single  lecture.”  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  undergraduate,  no 
longer  as  at  school  Smith  or  Brown, 
but  even  to  the  Head  of  his  College 
Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Brown,  resents  al¬ 
most  as  keenly  as  does  the  rustic  the 
Idea  of  “bein’  druv’,”  and  the  success¬ 
ful  Headmaster,  theoretically  the  best 
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possible  Head  of  a  College,  has  seldom 
been  found  to  be  so  in  practice. 

“Capaz  imperii  nisi  imperasset” 
might  be  written  of  more  than  one 
College  Head,  who  has  been  translated 
from  the  Headmastership  of  a  Public 
School.  Accustomed  to  discover  that  a 
certain  irrational  part  of  a  boy’s  com¬ 
plex  nature  Is  in  extreme  cases  more 
or  less  “amenable  to  reason,”  the  late 
schoolmaster  is  prone  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  young  men 
the  last  appeal  must  be  to  the  rational 
part.  There  was,  by  the  way,  a  story 
current  in  Oxford  some  years  ago  that 
a  certain  learned  Fellow  of  a  College, 
a  gentleman  we  may  presume  more 
cultured  than  obsequious,  and  favoring 
direct  rather  than  euphemistic  forms 
of  speech,  went  on  a  mission  in  the 
company  of  another  Fellow  to  inter¬ 
view  a  successful  Headmaster  with  a 
view  to  offering  him  the  vacant  Head¬ 
ship  of  the  College. 

“I  really  don’t  think,  Mr. - ,  that  I 

have  got  a  single  qualification  for  the 
oflJce,”  pleaded  the  Headmaster,  speak¬ 
ing  perhaps  with  Aristotelian  “irony” 
or  “desire  to  avoid  parade.” 

“We  were  quite  aware  of  that,”  was 
the  answer,  and  subsequent  events— 
for  the  Headmaster  was  shortly  trans¬ 
lated— verified  the  judgment  of  both 
parties. 

Your  son,  however,  Cornelia,  was 
not  a  “rotter”  at  school.  You  may 
send  him,  then,  to  the  University  in 
all  confidence  that  he  will  not  sensibly 
deteriorate.  There  must  come  a  time 
when  he  will  have  to  stand  upon  his 
own  legs;  and  in  life  at  a  University 
he  will  have  every  opportunity  of  learn¬ 
ing  many  useful  lessons,  resolving 
sundry  doubts,  forming  new  convic¬ 
tions,  and  passing  the  intermediate 
stage  between  school-life  and  busy 
manhood  in  an  intellectual  and  pleas¬ 
ant 'atmosphere.  Of  him,  as  of  the 
traveller,  one  thing  at  all  events  may 
be  predicted  with  certalntj”  “He  may 


go  out  a  fool  and  he  may  come  back 
a  fool,  but  he  won’t  come  back  the  same 
fool.” 

But  which  University  is  it  to  be,  Ox¬ 
ford  or  Cambridge?  The  answer  to 
this  question  must  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  the  style  of  education  that  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  Cambridge  curriculum  is, 
I  venture  to  believe,  the  sounder  and 
more  practical,  but  Oxford  Imparts 
more  culture.  I  also  fancy  that  Cam¬ 
bridge  gets  more  continuous  work  out 
of  the  ordinary  undergraduate,  but  that 
he  who  requires  no  pressure  to  induce 
him  to  work  is  in  the  way  of  acquiring 
more  general  Information  at  Oxford. 
The  Long  Vacation  “Term,”  if  I  may 
use  the  phrase,  is  a  distinct  advantage 
to  the  young  Cantab.  Only  last  year 
a  young  gentleman  of  some  intellectual 
powers  found  himself  invited  to  play 
in  the  University  XI.;  and  though 
athleticism  kept  in  due  bounds  is  in 
no  way  antagonistic  to  intellectual  pur¬ 
suits,  a  series  of  three-day  matches 
during  term-time  must  Interfere  with  a 
course  of  study.  The  young  man’s 
tutor,  on  being  consulted,  took  the  fol¬ 
lowing  line:  “Play  by  all  means;  but 
the  College  expects  other  things  of 
you  besides  cricket.  Make  up  for  lost 
time,  then,  by  coming  up  to  read  in  the 
Long.” 

There  is  no  such  fourth  term  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  a  reading  party  In  the  Long 
Vacation  must  be  regarded  rather  in 
the  light  of  a  stop-gap  than  an  efla- 
cient  substitute.  There  is  a  story  cur¬ 
rent  that  an  eminent  Head  of  a  House 
once  found  it  necessary  to  check  the 
incipient  desire  of  some  zealous  stu¬ 
dents  to  institute  a  Vacation  Term  by 
a  Judicious  course  of  prayer  and  fast¬ 
ing— in  other  words,  by  Increasing  the 
number  of  compulsory  chapels  and 
curtailing  the  food-supplies.  But 
rumor  is  apt  to  attribute  strange  do¬ 
ings  to  celebrities. 

It  Is,  however,  your  son’s  ambition, 
you  tell  me,  Cornelia,  to  become  a  bar- 
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rister.  In  that  case  he  does  not  require 
either  a  scientific  or  a  mechanical  edu¬ 
cation,  or  yet  a  plethora  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  so  much  as  a  knowledge  of  law 
and,  generally  speaking,  a  healthy  in¬ 
tellectual  life.  Well,  then,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  at  Oxford  rather 
than  at  Cambridge  “the  same  individ¬ 
ual,”  if  he  takes  life  seriously,  has  a 
better  chance  of  “proving  himself 
qualified  for  the  most  various  kinds  of 
action,  and  with  the  most  graceful  ver¬ 
satility.” 

But,  again,  to  what  College  shall  he 
go?  For  most  decidedly,  unless  pov¬ 
erty  compels,  you  will  not  send  him 
up  as  an  unattached  student,  any  more 
than  you  sent  him  to  a  Public  School 
as  a  day-boy.  The  non-collegiate,  as 
Mr.  Wells’s  book  so  truly  says,  “in 
most  cases  lives  entirely  outside  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  University,”  and 
the  Uitlander’s  position  at  Oxford  is 
hardly  more  satisfactory  than  it  was 
found  to  be  in  Pretoria.  True,  he  is 
not  taxed  quite  so  heavily,  but  he  is 
by  way  of  being  considered  Mr.  No¬ 
body  of  Nowhere. 

In  the  matter  of  a  choice  of  College, 
Cornelia,  you  must  be  prepared  to  pay 
a  little  extra  for  “fashion.”  You  have 
been  so  accustomed  to  do  this  in  the 
case  of  your  dressmaker  that  the  in¬ 
telligence  will  not  come  to  you  in  the 
light  of  a  shock.  Fashion,  as  you 
know,  varies  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  word  itself  is  rather  ambiguous. 
From  one  point  of  view  Christ  Church 
still  is,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be, 
the  most  fashionable  College  in  Oxford. 
It  is  possibly  not  quite  so  fashionable 
to-day  as  It  was  during  stately  Dean 
Liddell’s  long  tenure  of  oflQce.  But  old 
traditions  and  family  associations  in 
some  cases,  in  others  the  same  desire 
to  see  his  son  in  the  smart  set  which 
prompts  the  “infernal  manufacturer” 
to  send  that  youth  to  Eton,  will,  unless 
the  advent  of  the  Rhodes  scholars 
changes  the  whole  tone  of  Oxford  life. 


continue  to  fill  “The  House”  to  over¬ 
crowding. 

“Every  man  of  the  middle  class,”  said 
Thackeray,  “likes  to  know  persons  of 
rank.  If  he  says  he  don’t,  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  him.” 

So  long  then  as  “the  public  school 
boy  who  is  bom  to  the  purple”  con¬ 
tinues  to  wend  his  way  to  Christ 
Church,  so  long  will  be  find  followers. 
But  Christ  Church  is  so  essentially  a 
house  divided  against  itself  and  so 
much  split  up  into  cliques  that  it 
misses  the  intention  of  a  College.  The 
Westminster  student  has  about  as 
much  in  common  with  the  member  of 
Loders  as  the  notorious  crab-catcher 
in  the  St.  Catherine’s  Torpid  may  be 
said  to  have  with  the  stroke  of  the 
’Varsity  Eight. 

There  used,  I  may  tell  you,  Cornelia, 
to  be  a  tradition  that  the  cook  at 
Christ  Church  was  a  capitalist  on  a 
large  scale.  Do  not,  therefore,  send 
your  son  to  “The  House”  unless  you 
can  afford  to  give  him  an  ample  al¬ 
lowance.  For  where  the  purveyor 
amasses  a  fortune  the  undergraduate 
is  likely  to  be  heavily  taxed. 

Putting  aside  Christ  Church,  which, 
apart  from'  the  reasons  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  has  vindicated  its  claim  to  be 
considered  fashionable  by  providing 
England  with  three  Premiers  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  Cornelia,  that  “fashion,”  albeit  in 
the  opinion  of  a  distinct  majority  of 
the  undergraduate  world  dependent 
upon  aquatic  successes,  has  of  late 
years  proved  a  singularly  correct  guide 
to  those  of  maturer  age  who  rank  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  the  Schools  above  distinc¬ 
tions  on  the  river.  Is  this  merely  a 
coincidence,  or  was  Mr.  Pemberton  in 
his  literal  rights,  when  in  bis  chapter 
upon  social  life  in  Oxford  he  spoke  of 
rowing  as  being  “really  compatible 
with  and  ancillary  to  more  serious  pur¬ 
suits”?  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  in 
my  memory  that  the  Eton  oarsmen. 
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who  from  time  immemorial  have 
formed  the  backbone  of  the  University 
crews,  have  as  a  class  made  very  great 
show  in  the  Schools.  “Eyes  in  the 
boat”  is  an  old  coaching  maxim,  and— 
for  the  rowing  man  takes  his  work  on 
the  river  very  seriously— throughout 
some  months  in  the  year  the  minds 
also  of  the  University  oarsmen  are 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  in  tlie  boat. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  and  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  of  training,  which  of  course  involves 
among  other  things  abstinence  from 
certain  starchy  foods,  alcoholic  drinks, 
iate  hours,  and  inordinate  use  of  tobac¬ 
co,  is  calculated  to  keep  the  mind  as 
weli  as  the  body  in  a  thoroughly 
healthy  and  vigorous  condition.  To 
many  of  us  the  inteilectual  power  ex¬ 
hibited  by  men  who  apparently  allow 
themselves  no  leisure  for  active  exer¬ 
cise  might  be  classified  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world. 

Probably,  however,  it  will  be  found 
in  Oxford  College  life  that  the  continu¬ 
ous  or  chronic  headship  of  the  river, 
as  evidencing  the  presence  of  that 
esprit  de  corps  with  which  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  community  is  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected,  in  the  first  instance 
makes  a  Coilege  fashionable,  and, 
later  on,  attracts  to  it  good  men— 
other  than  rowing  men— of  all  sorts 
and  conditions.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  reigning  authorities  in  a  Col¬ 
lege,  which  by  virtue  of  its  popularity 
has  once  earned  the  right  to  pick  and 
choose  its  alumni,  are  not  likely  to 
^nter  upon  the  books  the  name  of  any 
young  man  unless  they  are  satisfied 
that  on  one  ground  or  another  he  is 
seriously  worth  his  salt.  Men  though 
we  call  them,  undergraduates  retain 
many  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
boyhood,  and  boys  again  in  certain 
matters  are  very  sheep-like,  easily  in¬ 
fected  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
they  ^  live  In,  and  blind  followers  of 
fashion  In  thought  and  word,  If  not  in 
deed.  At  this  moment  I  have  by  my 


side  a  letter  from  a  highly  artistic  and 
singularly  unathletic  boy,  who  has 
lately  gone  to  an  essentially  philath- 
letlc  house  at  a  Public  School.  Though 
I  have  good  reason  to  doubt  whether 
he  will  ever  kick  a  football  during 
his  school  career,  and  every  reason  for 
believing  that  much  of  bis  spare  time 
is  devoted  to  drawing,  the  letter  teems 
with  the  football  successes  of  his  bouse 
and  of  individual  players,  while  be 
omits  all  mention  of  his  own  favorite 
occupation.  I  may  add  that  his  school, 
in  every  way' so  far  as  I  know  an  ex¬ 
cellent  school,  and  full  to  overcrowd¬ 
ing,  in  the  first  instance  made  its  mark 
by  successes  in  the  cricket-field  rather 
than  by  scholarship. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
Cornelia,  and  to  a  lady— for  I  rather 
hope  that  you  were  not  at  Somerville 
or  any  other  Oxford  College  for 
women— the  “undemonstrated  fact” 
about  Oxford  life  will  be  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  “reason  why.”  You  may, 
then,  take  it  as  a  starting-point  that 
the  four  most  fashionable  Colleges  in 
the  Oxford  of  to-day  are— Christ 
Church  always  excluded— Balliol,  New 
College,  University,  and  Magdalen.  Be¬ 
tween  them  these  four  Colleges  seem 
to  have  practically  farmed  the  head¬ 
ship  of  the  river  and  to  have  supplied 
the  majority  of  successive  ’Varsity 
Eights  for  many  years  past,  and  fur¬ 
thermore  to  have  justified  Mr.  Pem¬ 
berton’s  conclusion  that  “rowing  is 
compatible  with  more  serious  pur¬ 
suits,”  by  winning  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  Classes  in  the  Honors  Schools. 
Treading  closely  on  their  heels  In  the 
matter  of  fashion  come  Trinity,  Brase- 
nose,  and  Oriel,  the  last-named  fash¬ 
ionable  In  the  first  instance  by  virtue 
of  cricket  and  football  rather  than  row¬ 
ing.  Before  taking  these  Colleges  In 
detail,  let  me  repeat,  Cornelia,  that  you 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  a  little  extra 
for  fashion.  I  note  that  Mr.  Wells, 
who  speaks  from  the  point  of  view 
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of  the  Bursar  of  Wadham,  tells  us  that 
“a  man  who  wishes  to  live  like  other 
people  but  is  wiliing  to  be  careful  may 
be  at  College  for  about  £160  a  year,” 
and  he  adds  that  “a  bursar  of  great 
experience  at  another  College  would 
consider  £150  nearer  the  mark.”  Later 
on  he  says  that  “Oxford  expenses  have 
increased,  and  are  increasing.”  This— 
to  take  the  latter  statement  first— we 
all  of  us  know  to  our  cost  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  Oxford.  In  these 
days  of  County  Council,  District  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  so  forth,  rates  and  taxes  are 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
the  tradesman’s  natural  remedy  is  to 
increase  his  charges.  But  about  that 
£160  a  year?  A  man  may  live  no 
doubt  at  Wadham  with  tolerable  com¬ 
fort  on  that  sum,  but  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  that  he  will  live  with  equal 
comfort  on  the  same  allowance  at 
Magdalen.  I  have  selected  Magdalen 
simply  and  solely  on  this  ground. 
Not  long  ago  a  personal  friend,  neither 
illiberal  nor  yet  prodigal  in  his  ideas, 
having  it  in  his  mind  to  send  bis  son 
to  Magdalen,  made  careful  Inquiries 
from  people  who  knew  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  place,  and  eventually  fixed 
his  son’s  allowance  at  £250.  Doubt¬ 
less,  like  a  wise  man,  he  left  a  margin 
for  contingencies,  and  you  will  be  well 
advised  to  adopt  the  same  precaution, 
Cornelia.  In  any  case,  I  should  not 
recommend  you  to  go  below  the  figure 
of  £200.  I  do  not  say  that  life  is 
impossible  at  a  lower  cost,  but  it  will 
not  be  comfortable.  I  have  heard  of 
a  boy  at  Eton  whose  expenses  were 
kept  under  £180.  but  his  life  could 
hardly  be  called  the  life  of  an  Etonian. 
At  a  smaller  College,  where  there  is 
less  scope  or  less  necessity  for  enter¬ 
taining,  a  somewhat  smaller  allowance 
may  suffice  for  all  purposes;  and  I  can 
think  of  no  better  small  College  than 
Corpus,  which  may  in  the  matter  of 
the  Honor  Schools  be  said  to  hold  the 
same  relative  position  to  Balliol  that 


some  twenty  years  ago  the  “Bard”  did 
to  “Ormonde”  on  the  racecourse.  The 
Bard,  I  perhaps  ought  to  tell  you,  Cor¬ 
nelia,  was  a  compact  and  good  little 
horse,  and  was  never  beaten  till  he  en¬ 
countered  in  the  Derby  a  more  loose- 
jointed  and  equally  good  big  horse. 

Balliol  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
cosmopolitan  and  the  most  exclusive 
of  Colleges— cosmopolitan  because  able 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  con¬ 
gregate  there;  exclusive  because  the 
matriculation  papers  require  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  high  standard  of  knowledge. 
While  a  good  many  commoners  of 
Balliol  could,  if  they  had  the  will,  win 
scholarships  at  nearly  any  other  Col¬ 
lege  in  Oxford,  the  Balliol  scholar  may 
ipso  facto  be  written  down  amongst  the 
ablest  young  men  of  the  day.  There 
was,  it  is  true,  a  suspicion,  perhaps 
an  unworthy  suspicion,  that  during 
Jowett’s  reign  the  “schoolboy  bom  in 
the  purple”  was  allowed  a  certain 
amount  of  latitude  in  the  ordinary  En¬ 
trance  Examination,  and  that  a  false 
concord  was  not  accounted  such  a  capi¬ 
tal  offence  in  his  Latin  prose  as  in  that 
of  the  lad  who  bailed  from  Manchester 
Grammar  School.  But  Balliol  pros¬ 
pered  under  Jowett  all  the  same,  and 
he  will  always  be  remembered  as  a 
great  Head  of  a  great  College. 

New  College,  with  a  formidable  ar¬ 
ray  of  Winchester  Scholars,  fairly 
bolds  its  own  with  Balliol  in  the 
Moderations  Honor  lists;  but  ill  the 
final  Schools  of  Literse  Humaniores, 
where  a  good  deal  more  than  pure 
scholarship  is  required,  Balliol 
until  quite  recently  has  easily  retained 
the  pride  of  place.  The  enlarged  New 
College  of  to-day  owes  no  little  of  Its 
prestige  to  the  annual  influx  of  a 
contingent  of  the  best  class  of  Eton¬ 
ians,  who  have  done  yeoman  service 
on  ^fie  river,  on  the  cricket  and  foot¬ 
ball  fields,  and  occasionally  in  the 
Schools.  So  long  as  New  College 
could  be  described  as  being  populated 
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by  a  great  many  old  Winchester  boys  equally  foolish  methods  of  repression 
and  a  few  others,  it  was  in  danger  from  the  latter. 

of  lapsing  into  a  state  of  stagnation.  Magdalen,  fair  to  see  and  admirable 
But  the  “open  door,”  by  Introducing  on  many  other  grounds,  is  the  more 
new  blood  and  new  ideas,  has  brought  especially  to  be  recommended  for  hav- 
an  access  of  vitality.  “Rowing,”  to  ing  in  late  years  taken  a  new  depart- 
quote  Mr.  Pemberton,  “has  acted,  and  ure  by  creating  a  new  official  to  whose 
still  seems  to  act,  as  a  bond  between  lot  it  falls  among  other  things  to  pro- 
the  different  sets  and  types  of  men  who  mote  due  harmony  between  the  Senior 
come  from  public  schools  or  elsewhere;  and  Junior  common-rooms,  by  keeping 
.  .  .  cricket  tends  rather  to  form  and  in  touch  with  the  undergraduates,  and 
foster  more  or  less  exclusive  sets.”  forestalling  possible  occasions  of  frlc- 
Forty  years  ago  I  am  not  sure  that  tion  by  appealing  to  their  common- 
New  College  had  an  Eight,  certainly  sense.  Other  men  in  other  Colleges 
not  a  Torpid,  at  all;  but  for  the  last  have  doubtless  done  much  the  same 
twenty  years  it  has,  by  virtue  of  the  form  of  good  and  useful  work,  which 
Eton  element,  held  its  own  with  the  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  done 
best  upon  the  river,  Winchester  and  by  successive  Deans  of  Divinity  at 
Eton,  by  the  way,  have  always  been  Magdalen;  but  to  the  best  of  my 
on  the  most  pleasant  terms  with  each  knowledge  there  has  not  elsewhere 
other,  and  the  annual  encounter  on  the  been  any  serious  attempt  to  give  to 
cricket-field,  though  keenly  contested,  this  “protector  of  the  poor”  an  official 
has  been  rather  a  friendly  trial  of  skill  position.  If  Magdalen  is  not  quite  so 
than  war  to  the  knife  like  the  Harrow  successful  as  its  three  great  rivals  in 
fixture.  If  your  boy  was  at  Eton,  Cor-  the  Honor  Schools,  what  Mr,  Brabant 
nelia,  you  cannot  do  better  than  send  says  about  the  summer  term  will  be 
him  to  New  College,  which 'for  many  found  to  hold  good  of  this  genial  Col- 
years  past  has  been  well  to  the  front  lege— namely,  “that  under  the  frlv- 
in  every  department  of  Oxford  life.  olous-seeming  surface  much  solid  work 
University,  if  no  longer,  as  in  the  has  been  going  on.”  A  slight  draw- 
’Sixties  and  early  ’Seventies  the  natu-  back  to  a  College  situated  among  very 
ral  home  of  the  Eton  oarsman,  is  beautiful  surroundings  is  that  the 
again  in  a  thoroughly  sound  and  Magdalen  walks  and  the  adjacent 
healthy  condition.  That  to-day  It  owes  region  of  Mesopotamia,  so  attractive  to 
its  position  on  the  river  to  Radley  visitors  in  the  May  term,  are  at  certain 
rather  than  to  Eton  exertions,  may  be  seasons  of  the  year  highly  suggestive 
partially  accounted  for  by  the  circum-  of  damp  fogs  and  river-hatched  mias- 
stance  that  the  energetic  gentleman  mata. 

who  coaches  the  Radley  boat  on  occa-  Having  sketched  roughly  and  in  out- 
slon  dons  a  College  blazer,  made  in  line  some  features  of  what  I  choose  to 
the  consulship  of  Plancus.  W^ise  regard  as  the  four  most  fashionable 
counsels  and  Judicious  management  Colleges,  Cornelia,  I  will  dismiss  some 
have  extricated  the  College  from  the  of  the  many  others  very  shortly, 
slough  of  despond  into  which  It  bade  Brasenose  was  a  great  rowing  College 
fair  to  sink  in  the  early  ’Eighties,  in  the  past,  and  for  a  year  or  two 
when  there  was  seething  discontent-  some  decades  back  was  capable  of 
ment.  If  not  open  warfare,  between  the  beating  the  rest  of  the  combined  Uni- 
und^rgraduates  and  the  common-room,  verslty  at  cricket.  Prom  Oriel  came 
foolish  outbreaks  against  discipline  on  Cecil  Rhodes,  whose  benefactions  to 
the  part  of  the  former  provoking  the  University  promise  fair  to  leave 
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as  indelible  an  impression  upon  Oxford 
life  as  his  career  did  upon  the  map 
of  the  Empire.  Whether  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  schemes  of  Cecil  Rhodes  were  an 
unmixed  blessing  to  England  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  future  historian  to  decide; 
but  of  the  intrinsic  greatness  of  the 
man,  of  his  love  for  his  country,  and 
loyal  devotion  to  his  College  and  his 
University,  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.  Worcester,  St.  John’s,  and 
Wadham  have  very  beautiful  gardens; 
but  beyond  this  fact  I  know  nothing 
that  is  particularly  interesting  about 
any  one  of  the  trio.  Exeter  attracts 
to  its  portals  a  good  many  Devonians; 
and  Jesus,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Turl 
Street,  is  the  house  of  the  Welshmen, 
—not  the  Hite  of  Wales  by  any  means, 
for  the  aristocracy  of  the  Principality 
seem  to  prefer  to  go  to  any  other  place 
than  the  College  where  the  native 
dialect  is  predominant.  In  bygone 
days  there  was  a  lively  animosity  be¬ 
tween  Exeter  and  Jesus,  and  a  student 
of  the  former  College  was  credited 
with  having  summed  up  the  history  of 
the  latter  in  doggerel  rhyme— 

This  college  was  built 
By  Morgan  ap  Rhys, 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Liss, 

For  a  pack  of  Welsh  geese. 

What  like  toasted  cheese 
One  great  big  piece, 

Here  it  iss. 

As  a  rule,  Cornelia,  setting  aside  the 
question  of  close  scholarships,  I  cannot 
see  that  there  is  anything  to  be  gained 
by  sending  your  son  to  a  particular 
College,  because  he  may  chance  to 
have  been  born  or  brought  up  in  a 
particular  locality.  Whatever  tends  to 
make  a  young  man  cliquish  or  groovy 
is  opposed  to  the  purpose  of  University 
life,  which  aims  at  the  acquisition  of 
new  ideas  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
circle  of  acquaintances. 

Apart  from  the  Eton  Club,  to  which 
your  son  if  he  halls  from  Eton  will 
naturally  belong,  there  are  two  promi¬ 


nent  social  clubs,  either  or  both  of 
which  he  will  be  well  advised  in  join¬ 
ing,  though  at  one  certainly  I  am  not 
prepared  to  guarantee  his  election. 
These  are  Vincents,  limited  and  exclu¬ 
sive,  and  the  Union,  for  which,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  membership  of  the  University  is 
the  sole  necessary  quallflcatlon.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  majority  of  ’Varsity 
oarsmen  and  cricketers,  provided  al¬ 
ways  that  they  have  been  from  other 
points  of  view  acceptable  members  of 
society,  have  been  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  members  of  Vincents  Club,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
society  of  athletes  pure  and  simple. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
within  a  period  of  four  years,  Vincents 
numbered  among  its  members  the 
late  Cecil  Rhodes;  a  now  well-known 
ex-Postmaster  of  Merton,  reputed  at 
Oxford,  justly  so,  I  believe,  to  be  the 
cleverest  man  of  his  day;  the  present 
Viceroy  of  India;  the  present  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  one  or  more 
less  prominent  members  of  the  present 
Administration.  Not  6ne  of  the  four 
celebrities  I  have  mentioned  possessed 
any  claim  to  be  called  a  great  athlete; 
but  my  recollection  is  that  the  last  trio 
raked  in  at  least  six  first  classes  in  one 
School  or  another.  Rhodes,  even  in 
those  days,  had  too  many  irons  in  the 
fire  to  bestow  much  attention  upon 
scholarship.  Membership  of  Vincents, 
Cornelia,  is  accounted  in  Oxford  circles 
as  a  diploma  of  respectability. 

The  Union,  wholly  apart  from  its  be¬ 
ing  a  pleasant  trystlng-place,  is  a 
valuable  training-ground  for  him  who, 
like  your  son.  Is  a  future  barrister,  and 
may  be  said  to  be— 

Fortla  verbosl  natus  ad  arma  fori. 

He  will  have  to  go  elsewhere,  it  is 
true,  to  obtain  his  legal  knowledge,  but 
the  debates  at  the  Union  will  give  him 
the  opportunity  of  airing  his  youthful 
eloquence  before  a  highly  critical  au¬ 
dience.  The  much-enduring  Ulysses, 
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whose  astuteness  might  have  made  him 
a  very  potent  advocate  had  he  lived 
in  this  twentieth  century,  would  most 
assuredly  have  Joined  the  Union  and 
availed  himself  of  a  golden  opportunity 
of  studying  the  ways  and  methods  of 
the  many-sided  humanity  which  con¬ 
gregates  there,  though  as  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Chiefs  he  would  also 
have  “put  up”  for  Vincents,  evolving 
some  crafty  scheme  of  cooking  the 
votes  to  secure  his  election.  Agamem¬ 
non,  with  his  more  exclusive  tenden¬ 
cies,  might  have  accepted  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Vincents,  and  from  that  high 
elevation  regarded  the  Union  with  in¬ 
difference  or  pitiful  contempt  Of  the 
pair,  Cornelia,  Ulysses  was  the  better 
man  to  follow.  Let  me,  however,  add 
this  warning  note.  Before  now,  a 
young  man,  to  whom  a  First  in  the 
Schools  was  a  matter  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance,  has  wrecked  his  chances  by  al¬ 
lowing  forthcoming  debates  at  the 
Union  to  engross  too  much  of  his  time 
and  attention.  It  is  well  enough,  with 
all  due  respect  to  Aristotle,  that  an 
undergraduate  should  be  a  student  of 
politics;  well,  too,  that  if  he  intends  to 
embrace  one  of  the  learned  professions 
he  should  practice  the  art  of  oratory: 
but,  after  all,  a  debate  at  the  Union 
about  some  burning  question  of  the 
day  is  a  little  suggestive  of  children 
playing  with  tin  soldiers. 

The  Gridiron,  an  institution  of  com¬ 
paratively  modern  growth,  has  done 
good  work  by  solving  the  problem  of 
giving  the  undergraduate  a  respecta¬ 
ble  dinner  at  a  moderate  cost.  Dinner 
in  Hall  is,  commonly  speaking,  a  com¬ 
fortless  meal,  eaten  in  an  atmosphere 
of  noisy  conversation.  But  it  has  sen¬ 
sibly  improved  since  the  disappearance 
of  the  “Meat  Commons”— a  truly  bar¬ 
baric  form  of  entertainment.  The 
Meat  Commons.  Cornelia,  was  a  sort 
of  Benjamin’s  mess,  a  quantum  of  beef 
or  mutton  or  any  other  meat,  not 
larger  perhaps  than  a  very  hungry 


man  would  eat,  but  larger  certainly 
than  any  respectable  Christian  would 
care  to  see  on  one  plate.  I  find  myself 
wondering  to-day,  as  I  used  to  wonder 
as  a  child,  whether  Benjamin  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  over-ate  himself  or 
his  brothers  were  starved;  and  whether 
Benjamin  had  five  helpings  to  their 
one,  or  received  his  quintuple  portion 
all  told  upon  a  single  plate.  In  the 
latter  case  he  would  have  felt  quite 
at  home  in  a  College  hall  where  the 
Commons  system  was  in  vogue.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  “Commons”  sys¬ 
tem— apart  from  the  question  of  a 
Meat  Commons— may  be  described  as 
a  nasty  compromise  between  economy 
and  extravagance,  whereby  the  under¬ 
graduate  is  mulcted  in  the  interests  of 
the  scout. 

For  instance,  if  I  lunch  at  my 
Stores  I  pay  a  penny  for  my  bread, 
and  though  I  generally  find  a  penny¬ 
worth  suflicient  for  my  requirements, 
I  know  that  I  can  get  more  by  paying 
another  penny.  At  my  luncheon  in 
College  many  years  ago  the  extra  al¬ 
lowance  of  bread,  much  more  than  I 
was  likely  to  eat,  was  produced  and 
charged  for  as  a  matter  of  course,  my 
scout  pouching  the  overplus.  The  Ox¬ 
ford  scout,  I  may  tell  you,  Cornelia, 
has  many  sources  of  revenue,  more 
even  than  a  railway  porter;  but  the 
undergraduate  "who  gets  a  good  article 
for  his  money  will  do  well  to  pay  up 
and  ask  no  questions.  The  whole  prin¬ 
ciple  of  legalized  plunder  is  doubtless 
immoral,  but  you  yourself  probably 
connive  at  a  similar  form  of  immoral¬ 
ity  when  you  tip  your  hosts’  servants. 
If  your  son  is  a  wise  man  he  will  not 
tamper  with  the  traditions  of  the  past 
or  openly  object  to  paying  for  more 
than  he  consumes.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  will  not  be  studying  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  community  if  he  fails  to 
report  to  the  Bursar  any  act  of  palpa¬ 
ble  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  scout, 
who  is  not  his  own  private  servant,  but 
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the  servant  of  every  man  on  the  same 
staircase. 

One  word  In  conclusion.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  Cornelia,  that  your  son  is  not 
possessed  by  that  all-absorbing  love  of 
athletics  which  will  divert  his  mind 
from  the  serious  work  of  University 
life  and  cause  him  to  regard  the  late 
delivery  of  the  “Sportsman”  in  the 
light  of  a  calamity.  Short— far  short— 
of  this,  it  is  expedient  and  almost  nec¬ 
essary  that  he  should  in  some  form 
or  other  be  a  game-player,  and  even  a 
successful  game-player.  With  the 
young  man  who  takes  his  exercise  in 
the  form  of  what  we  call  a  “constitu- 
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tionul  walk,”  or  even  in  golf,  that  game 
which  has  been  said  “to  irritate  the 
temper  without  opening  the  pores,”  I 
confess  that  I  have  little  ‘sympathy, 
still  less  with  the  habitual  loafer, 
whose  ulterior  motives  it  is  my  nature 
to  suspect.  Athleticism— in  moderation 
always- is  part  and  parcel  of  Univer¬ 
sity  life,  and  he  will  be  best  following 
the  Preacher's  advice  to  “rejoice  in  his 
youth,  and  let  his  heart  cheer  him  in 
the  days  of  his  youth,”  who  keeps  his 
eye  clear  and  his  mind  and  body  alike 
vigorous  by  taking  his  relaxation  in 
the  form  of  games  which  for  the  time 
being  bring  all  his  energies  into  play. 
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The  continuing  popularity  of  Dickens 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
200,000  copies  of  his  various  books  were 
sold  in  England  during  the  month  of 
December. 

Lady  Margaret  Sackville  has  almost 
ready  for  the  press  a  second  volume  of 
verse.  It  will  be  published  under  the 
title  of  “A  Hymn  to  Dionysus,  and 
other  Poems,”  by  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews. 

The  Athenaeum,  remarking  upon  the 
death  of  General  Lewis  Wallace,  char¬ 
acterizes  “The  Fair  God”  as  the  best 
of  the  general’s  stories,  despite  the 
enormous  circulation  achieved  by  “Ben 
Hur.” 

Despite  what  a  prominent  publisher 
has  recently  described  as  “the  slump  in 
poetry,”  verse  figures  very  prominently 
in  the  spring  announcements  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  is  not  wanting  from  the  list  of 
the  publisher  who  expressed  himself  so 
gloomily. 

Mr,  Bennet  Burleigh,  back  from  the 


war  in  the  Far  East,  has  arranged  with 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  book  on  his  experiences  and  the 
probable  results  of  the  war.  The  book 
will  be  illustrated  and  similar  in  size 
to  his  “Natal  Campaign.” 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  in  prepara¬ 
tion  “Lhasa  and  Its  Mysteries”  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  L.  Austine  Wad¬ 
dell,  who  accompanied  the  expedition 
of  1903-4,  which  opened  to  view  the 
sacred  capital  and  its  cherished  mys¬ 
teries.  The  book  will  be  freely  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

Maxim  Gorky  has  turned  his  im¬ 
prisonment  to  good  account,  having 
written  during  his  incarceration  a  new 
play  entitled  “The  Children  of  the 
Sun.”  The  drama  deals  with  the 
revolutionary  movement  and  is  re¬ 
garded  by  the  author  himself  as  his 
masterpiece. 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  in  his  next  vol¬ 
ume,  Is  to  undertake  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  character  of  Nero,  and  has  a 
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cheerful  confidence  that  he  will  be  able 
to  give  quite  a  different  presentation 
of  him  from  that  usually  made.  He 
views  Nero  as  merely  an  sesthetlc 
placed  In  a  position  of  omnipotence. 

Mr.  John  Murray  will  publish  a  little 
posthumous  work  by  Lady  Dllke  which 
she  called  “the  Book  of  Praise,”  and 
with  it  in  the  same  volume  two  of  her 
fanciful  tales,  “The  Last  Hour”  and 
“The  Mirror  of  the  Soul.”  These  latter 
were  ready  for  an  intended  volume  of 
stories,  and  bear  on  the  same  subjects 
as  “The  Book  of  Praise.”  A  memoir 
will  be  prefixed  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
relating  chiefly  to  the  life  and  letters 
between  1858  and  1884  inclusive. 

An  important  find  of  manuscripts  is 
reported  from  Scbwalgental.  They  are 
well  preserved  for  the  most  part  with 
beautiful  colored  initial  letters.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  twenty-two 
MSS.,  which  include  hymns,  -prayers, 
texts,  and  psalms  in  Latin,  are  those 
containing  music,  as  they  present  excel¬ 
lent  specimens  of  the  notation  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  probably  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  as  well  as  of  that  in  use  from  tiie 
eleventh  century  to  the  fourteenth. 

“A  Diary  from  Dixie”  which  is  soon 
to  be  published,  is  written  by  Mrs. 
Chesnut,  who  was  the  wife  of  James 
Cbesnut,  Jr.,  United  States  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  1859-1861,  and 
afterwards  A.D.C.  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army.  In  this  Journal  she 
gives  pictures  of  the  social  life  that 
went  on  without  interruption  in  the 
midst  of  the  war;  of  the  conditions 
that  resulted  from  blockaded  ports  and 
of  the  events  that  took  place  in 
Ch(irleston,  Montgomery,  and  Rich- 
mqjid. 

Messrs.  Longman  propose  to  publish 


a  History  of  England,  from  the  Con¬ 
quest  of  Britain  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  in  12  vols.  This  is 
intended  to  set  forth  in  a  readable  form ' 
and  a  single  work  the  results  attained 
by  modern  research.  In  its  scope  the 
new  work  will  primarily  be  political, 
though  religious  matters  will  necessa¬ 
rily  at  certain  periods  have  a  prominent 
place,  and  important  social  phenomena 
will  be  noted.  Each  of  the  twelve  vol¬ 
umes  is  to  be  written  by  a  separate 
author,  but  unity  of  design  and  treat¬ 
ment  is  promised. 

English  as  wbll  as  American  journal¬ 
ism  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  transition. 
One  of  the  most  surprising  of  recent 
changes  is  the  merging  of  the  St. 
James’s  Gazette  with  the  Evening 
Standard  under  the  title  of  The  Even¬ 
ing  Standard  and  St.  James’s  Gazette. 
The  Gazette  was  started  by  Mr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Greenwood,  who  had  long  been 
editing  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  of  which 
also  he  was  the  founder.  When  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  changed  its  owner¬ 
ship  and  its  principles  at  the  same  time 
Mr.  Greenwood  left  It  and  soon  after 
established  the  St.  James’s  Gazette. 
During  his  editorship  the  St.  James’s 
Gazette,  it  is  said,  read  like  a  first-class 
magazine  Issued  nightly.  'Mr.  Green¬ 
wood  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Low  and  he  in  turn  by  Mr.  Hugh  Chis¬ 
holm.  The  Academy  remarks  that  the 
present  amalgamation  is  very  singular, 
because  the  distinction  of  the  Evening 
Standard  has  always  lain  in  the  prompt¬ 
itude  of  its  news  service,  while  the 
traditions  of  the  journal  now  merged 
In  it  are  those  of  leisurely  and  quiet 
culture.  The  Academy  itself,  by  the 
way,  is  passing  through  a  transforma¬ 
tion  which  relieves  it  of  the  scrappiness 
which  has  characterized  it  of  late;  and 
promises  to  give  it  the  dignity  and  lit¬ 
erary  value  of  the  beet  weekly  literary^ 
journals  of  the  metropolis. 


